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CHAPTER I 


THE BEGINNING 
OF THE 

GERMAN NATION 


I F WE NEED a date to mark the beginning of Germany as a 
nation, perhaps a.d. 843 will serve as well as any. In that year, by 
the so-called Treaty of Verdun, the great empire of Charlemagne 
was split by his grandsons into three parts. Charles, surnamed the 
Bald, took as his share the greater part of what is now France ; 
Lewis, known henceforth in history as Lewis the German, 
acquired the lands east of the Rhine ; while to Lothaire, along with 
the title of Emperor, were left the two capitals of Aachen (called 
by the French Aix-la-Chapelle) and Rome, as well as a long 
narrow belt of territory which, embracing these cities, stretched 
from the flat lands at the mouth of the Scheldt and the Rhine as 
fer south as central Italy. 

The French claim Charlemagne as one of themselves; the 
Germans regard him as their hero king. Whichever view is right, 
there is no doubt that his home, if not his birthplace, was some- 
where in the region west of Cologne and that he was buried in the 
cathedral dty of Aachen. Till the year 800 he was simply King 
of the Franks. The Franks were originally a German tribe, who in 
the 5th century were setded around the lower course of the Rhine 
and probably spoke a language closely resembling that in use 
among the Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain. When the armies of 
the Roman Empke were no longer able to hold back the barbarians, 
war-bands of the Franks under their leader Qovis (that is, Ludwig 
or Lewis), as he was called by the Romans, overran the province 
of Gaul and eventually, yielding to the superior civilisation of its 
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Romanised inhabitants, gave up their German speech and culture, 
discarded their pagan gods, and accepted the Latin Christianity 
of Western Europe. Only their name did they retain, and this they 
transferred to the people they had conquered under the form of 
Franpois or Franpais, which we English translate as ‘French’. 

Meanwhile the Franks of the Rhindand remained for the most 
part German in speech and culture. On the whole, it is probable 
that Charlemagne was one of them, though by the close of the 8th 
century all the people of this region, at least, had been won over in 
one way or another to the forms of the Catholic Faith. Charle- 
magne himself was a stout champion of the Faith. His dominions 
stretched from just beyond the Pyrenees in the south-west, where 
he held back the forces of the Mohammedan Moors, to the river 
Elbe in the north-e^t. They included withjn their limits Franks 
of all kinds, Romanised warriors of the west and Gernoan Franks 
of the east, not to mention other German tribes, such as Saxons 
along the Elbe and Alemans and Bavarians further south. It was 
to the suppression of the paganism of these easternmost Germans, 
and especially of the Saxons, that Charlemagne devoted much ol 
his energies. 

So, too, in his subjugation of the Lombards, a German tribe 
which had become settled in north Italy, he united zeal for the 
Catholic Faith with the extension of his own power; for the 
Lombards, though Christians of sorts, had originally been 
regarded as heretics by the Pope and responded by constant 
assaults on the position of the Roman pontiiF, which were continued 
for political reasons long after the Lombard rulers had abandoned 
the Arian heresy. Two successive Popes appealed to Charlemagne 
for aid, which was readily given. Thus in the year 800 a German 
king (so say the Germans), Karl der Grasse, who had already made 
himself the crowned king of Lombard Italy, became Roman 
Emperor, crowned and acknowledged as such by Pope Leo III in 
Rome and saluted as Caesar or Kaiserhy Italiansand Germans alike. 

There were many notable consequences of the s3mabolic revival 
of the Roman Empire of the West, but as fer as the German 
subjects of Charlemagne were concerned, the most obvioxis one 
was the fact that the new Roman Emperor succeeded where aU 
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the old ones had failed, for he brought or was in the process of 
bringing them within the sphere of Roman law, Roman religion, 
and Roman culture. To appreciate this observation it is necessary 
to look back to the early days of Rome’s contact with the various 
tribes to whom the Romans of the first century of our era gave the 
generic name of ‘Germani’. The historian Tacitus wrote a book 
about them, which he entitled Germania. It purports to describe 
their habits and customs and dwells on their warlike propensities 
and their barbarian vigour and simplicity ; but it is less a historical 
treatise than a tract, designed apparently to castigate the degen- 
eracy and lack of military virtues of the Italians of that day by 
comparing them with the 'noble Savage’, who was held back in 
his thousands behind the barrier of the Rhine and the Danube by 
the mercenary armies of a Rome whose citizens had ceased to 
practise the art of war in their own persona. 

This view of Germans as constituting a peculiar race, distinct 
and separate from all the other races of Europe, whether Celts, 
Latins, Slavs or whatnot, is one which has been seditiously 
cultivated by modem pan-Germans and has also been accepted 
by many people outside Germany on equally sentimental grounds. 
Science, it appears, lends no cotmtenance to this view. According 
to anthropologists all these names are descriptive of language and 
culture, not of race. Practically all the peoples of Europe, they say, 
whatever their differences of speech, are just mixtures of the same 
three racial types that are found to be in varying proportions all 
over the continent and its adjacent islands. Hence the most potent 
influences in the formation of ‘national’ character are facts of 
geography and dimatic surroundings, modified by special cultures 
and political conditions that have arisen in large measure out of 
this environment. ‘There is no Irish race,’ says Bernard Shaw; 
‘there is only an Irish climate.’ Similarly it might be said that 
there is no German race, but there was once a forest-covered land 
of mountain and, in the north, of sandy plain, with mud-flats at 
the mouths of its parallel rivers, set between the North Sea, the 
Rhine, the Elbe, the upper Danube and the Alps. 

It was a hard land in those days, and the tribes who lived there, 
speaking various forms of the same tongue, were equally hard and 
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tough. Turning their eyes westward, they sought to break out into 
richer lands beyond these limits. The organised and disciplined 
power of Rome held them back. Julius Caesar, busy with the task 
of bringing Gaul under Roman control, slaughtered them merci- 
lessly, but made no attempt to tame them. His successor Augustus 
ventured to think that he might add Germany to Gaul as another 
province of his empire, and in A.D. 9 he sent his l^ons over the 
Rhine to carry out this purpose. But a certain Arminius, whom 
the German national sentiment of later days calls Hermann, 
headed an uprising of the tribes of the north-west, and a Roman 
army of some 10,000 men was wiped out in the forests of West- 
phalia. 

Thus Augustus failed to civilise the region between the Rhine 
and the Elbe or to makp the latter river the eastward boundary of 
the Pax Romam. The Emperors who came after him, pagan and 
Christian alike, contented themselves with enlisting companies of 
German mercenaries in their armies, but apart from occasional 
punitive expeditions they left the German tribes beyond the Rhine 
to follow their own devices. What the effect upon German lands 
would have been had the Augustan design been successfully 
carried oul is an interesting, but hardly a fruitful, speculation. 
Presumably the Roman genius for organisation would have had the 
same unifying influence upon the tribes of that region as it exerted 
upon those of Gaul. The Germans, however, would have none of 
this. They combined to expel the Romans, but thereafter they 
reverted to their habitual disunity. Charlemagne, a German 
supreme war-lord and Roman Emperor combined in one person, 
appeared to succeed for a time where the true Caesars had wholly 
fiuled. With the Church to aid him, he imposed his will upon the 
lesser German powers. Some he raised to Ae dignity of Dukes, or 
governors of provinces, others he made counts of borderlands, or 
Marks. He tried to enforce the rule of law, Roman law, and he 
issued decrees, which all his subjects, great and small, German, 
Gaul and Latin, were expected to obey. But he died in 814, and it 
soon became apparent that the unity which he had established was 
not organic. Gaul and German were different in something more 
than speech. Even the old tribal system of the Germans was 
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displaying itself once more in the guise of a developing feudal 
system, and dukes and counts were assuming the character of 
hereditary rulers of the regions over which they had been set. 
Nevertheless Charlemagne had done one thing for the Germans 
which had not been done before his time: he had suggested to 
them the ideal of unity imder a single chieftain or king, who 
would stand above all lesser authority and be the overlord of all 
Germans. Some such sentiment must have been present to the 
minds of the German nobles, as we may now call them, who 
refused to accept the sovereignty of Charles the Bald or Lothaire, 
but followed Lewis, when at Verdun he naade his compact with his 
brothers and so aeated the nucleus of a German nation. 




CHAPTER 11 


THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE 

THE FIRST REICH 


T he tripartite arrangement made at Vetdm 

did not survive the death of the Emperor Lothaire in 855. A 
confused and confusing period of history followed, in which the 
‘middle’ kingdom fell to pieces, as it was bound to do sooner or 
later. All kinds of shadowy figures pass across the stage. Italy was 
ruled or misruled by its many dukes, with Popes striving to ex- 
tend, or sometimes simply to maintain, their hold on Rome and its 
environs.'There were princes in the Rhone valley and the moun- 
tains of Switzerland who called themselves kings of Burgundy — 
the original Burgundians were another German tribe, who had 
settled in this region and for the most part became ‘romanised’ 
like the original Franks. For the rest, Idngs of France and kings 
of Germany, when they were not busy with attempts to repel 
incursions of Norsemen on one side or Slavs and Hun garians on 
the other, or to control their own restless nobles, sought to ac- 
quire possession of some part or other of Lothai&igia— the land 
of Lothaire— Lothringen, as the Germans called it; Lorraine in 
French. Thus began the age-long struggle in the debatable frontier 
lands, which has continued to the presMit day. The Germans won 
the first round, and the frontier of Germany was pushed out west 
of the Rhine to include Alsace-Lorraine (i.e. the lesser Duchy of 
Lorraine of later times, not the much larger area which went 
by that name in the tenth century), Luxemburg and most of the 
Netherlands. 
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In due course the line of Charlemagne died out. The last 
Grerman king of this line, like the first, was called Lewis. When 
he died, in 91 1, it became evident that the idea, or ideal, of 
nationhood had begun to take root among the Germans, for meas- 
ures were thereafter taken to maintain the office of king. The 
‘ kingdom ’ at this time was divided into five ‘nations ’ or dukedoms, 
each ruled by its own duke. These were : 

(1) the Franks or Franconians ; 

( 2 ) the Suabians, (in modem Baden and Wiirtemberg); 

(3) the Bavarians ; 

(4) the Saxons (to the west of the Elbe) ; and 

(5) the LorrainSrs (west of the Rhine, to its mouth). 

It is interesting to notice that contemporary England had a similar 
arrangement, for Alfred the Great, besides being king of the West 
Saxons, was acknowledged as overlord king of the English by the 
ealdormen or earls of the East Anglians, the Mercians and the 
Northumbrians ; and when his line failed for the moment in 1066, 
it was Harold Godwinson, earl of the West Saxons, who was 
chosen king of the English by the assembly of the nobles called 
the Witenagemot. So now, in 918, the choice of some such national 
body fell upon Henry, Duke of Saxony, to be king of all the Ger- 
mans. This Henry I appears to have been a vigorous person, but 
his name and feme are entirely eclipsed by the achievements of his 
son, Otto I, known to history as Otto the Great. 

The reign of Otto the Great (936-973) marks a stage in the 
development of Germany which can best be expressed in the 
statement that he founded the Holy Roman Empire, which 
modem Germans like to speak of as ‘the First Reich’. In its 
original conception the Holy Roman Empire was no more th a n a 
revival of the Empire of Charlemagne, and when Otto arrived in 
Rome in the year 962, on the invitation of Pope John XII, to 
restore order in that most disorderly capital of Western Christen- 
dom, he, the king of the Eastern Franks, regarded himself as 
repeating the exploit of that other Frankish king who received the 
imperial crown from the hands of the Pope of his day. Like 
Charlemagne, before he arrived in Rome he had established his 
claim to sovereignty over the various principalities and powers of 
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Italy and had been crowned king at Pavia. And so when Pope 
John crowned him Emperorj February 2, 962, and the Roman 
people shouted their assent, the parallel seemed complete. Never- 
theless there were differences. Charlemagne had always been 
something more than a German king, and his revival of the im- 
perial name and dignity was in some ways a natural consequence 
of his possession of an ‘empire’ which was not unlike in extent the 
empire of the Roman Ctesars of earlier days. Otto, on the other 
hand, was merely the sovereign ruler of the five German ‘nations’. 
His interests had been concentrated on the consolidation of his 
German kingdom and its defence against the wild Magyars of the 
Danube plains. Then in 951 a half-chivalrous response to an 
appeal from an oppressed princess took hiin across the Alps into 
the plains of Lombardy; from which he returned victorious over 
the oppressor, with an Italian wife and a vision, perhaps, of the 
greater things to come. 

So began that connection between Germany and Italy which 
■continued down the centuries and brought in its train little of good 
to either country. So too began that strange, almost mystical, 
union between the office of German feudal king and that of the 
secular head of Latin Christendom, who was known as the 
Emperor — ^never Emperor of Germany or even German Emperor, 
but at first simply Emperor and only in later days with the words 
‘Holy Roman’ prefixed. The idea and the office exercised in the 
middle ages an extraordinary fascination upon the minds of 
Germans and non-Germans alike. It seemed to give the German 
nation a primacy over the growing nations of Europe, but beneath 
the glittering surface of things the actual process of development 
towards full nationhood in Germany was being checked and 
arrested by events and conditions which were largely the result 
of this apparent primacy of Germany and the high-sounding 
claims of its ruler. The history of medieval Germany is the history 
of these events and conditions and of the decline in the power of 
the German monarchy and nation at a time when her neighbour 
France, discarding aU such claims to mystical pre-eminence, was 
slowly but surely achieving greater unity and strength. 

At first all went well. Emperor Otto was a man who knew his 

2 
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ovm mind. He discovered that Pope John, who had placed the 
imperial crown on his head, was plotting against him, and that the 
samfi Pope, like so many of his inunediate predecessors, was a 
profligate and an improper person in every sense of the word. 
He therefore deposed him from his office and replaced him by a 
more obedient and reputable pontiff. John retaliated by stirring up 
the rabble of the city, who were persuaded by their leaders that 
they represented the ancient Republic of Rome. Otto made short 
work of this kind of thing. He suppressed the ‘republic’ and 
handed over the management of Roman affairs to his nominee, 
Pope Leo VIII, thereby establishing a precedent which his immed- 
iate successors respected and later ones learnt to regret. 

Meanwhile, in Germany and on its borders the monarch’s 
power increased. This is the period of the development of the 
‘marks’ — ^those borderland territories of Schleswig, Brandenburg, 
and Austria, pushed out to resist the pressure of Norsemen, Slavs, 
and Magyars, and eventually to act as civilising agencies of Danes, 
Poles, Bohemians, and Hungarians. Indeed, the part played in 
German history by the three Ottos of the Saxon line, whose 
regular succession seems to indicate a revival of the hereditary 
principle at this time, is not unlike that of the Normaii kings of 
England, who strove to break down the power of their great nobles 
and at the same time encouraged the establishment of ‘marches’, 
on the borders of Wales and Scotland, which should serve as 
outposts of Anglo-Norman influence and power in those parts. 
This process continued after the death of Otto III in 1002, when 
the Saxon line of Emperors came to an end, and it reached its 
climax in the reign of the Franconian Emperor Henry III (1039- 
56). 

Under Henry the Black, as he was called, the power and preroga- 
tive of the Emperor reached its highest point in Germany and 
Italy alike. In his zeal for improving the morals of the clergy in his 
dominions, he vigorously asserted his right to depose and appoint 
Popes, and thus gave his support to the religious reviv^ then 
spreading through weston Europe. His early death opened the 
way for vast changes in the order of things, for his son, Henry IV, 
who succeeded him, was a child, and a long minority gave an 
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opportunity for all the forces of disunity to assert themselves. The 
chief agent in producing this state of things was the Papacy, which 
Henry III had done so much to encourage and support ; and when 
the son grew to man’s estate, he found that many of those privileges 
and rights which had been acknowledged, almost without question, 
when his father proclaimed them to Popes and nobles, were 
challenged and denied to himself. In particular, the regenerated 
Papacy contested the right of the Emperor to supremacy over 
itself and to a control of Church lands throughout his dominions. 
The young emperor vigorously rejected these pretensions, whose 
most uncompromising champion was the famous Pope Gregory 
VII. He it was whose action in forcing the penitent Henory to stand 
barefooted in the snow for three days and nights outside the castle 
of Canossa, in central Italy, before he was admitted to the papal 
presence, created a special figure of speech for any form of 
humiliating surrender. 

Thus began the tremendous struggle of the Empire and the 
Papacy, which ended in the middle of the 13th century in a 
complete victory for the latter power. We need not wait over its 
details, for they are part of the general history of Europe, and 
echoes of the contest were heard in this country, where indirectly 
they stimulated a baronial revolt which gave us Magna Carta. 
The consequences to Germany were of a more disruptive character. 
Magna Carta became a raUying-cry to Englishmen, barons and 
conunons alike; but no such ‘national’ or ‘constitutional’ advan- 
tages resulted in Germany from the ‘baronial’ revolts which a 
succession of able Popes encouraged and blessed. In a pause in the 
struggle at the end of the 12th century the splendid figure of the 
hero-Emperor Frederick Barbarossa seemed to recover some of the 
lost grandeur of the imperial office, as he certainly established 
himsdf in the imagination of Germans of a later age as the type of 
the national king; but with the succession of his son, Hejory 
VI, and still more of his half Italian grandson, Frederick II, 
the fight was renewed with greater bitterness than ever. Pope 
Innocent III, who humbled John of England, used the same 
methods against Henry’s brother Philip and raised up a rival 
emperor to oppose him in Germany. 
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' The same tactics were employed by Innocent Ill’s successors 
to ruin the strange genius Frederick, who was known to his 
contemporaries as Stupor Mundii the wonder of the world. When 
he died in 1250 Germany was broken and divided to an almost 
irreparable degree. His son Conrad IV held nominal rule for four 
years, and thereafter there ensued what is known as the Great 
Interregnum — 2, period of nineteen years when Gamany had 
no supreme ruler of its own. Two rival emperors, it is true, were 
elected by German nobles, but they were both foreigners one, 
the English Richard, Earl of Cornwall, brother of tiie English 
King Henry III, with the aid of papal support and English money, 
tried for some time to establish his authority and then gave up the 
task in despair; the other, a Spaniard— Alfonso, King of Castile — 
accepted the tide, but was discreet enough not to set foot in the 
distracted country. At last in 1273 the magnates who by this time 
claimed the right to settle such matters came together and chose 
as their liege lord a certain obscure German nobleman of secondary 
rank called Rudolf, Count of Hapsburg. Hapsburg lay in what is 
now the Canton of Aargau in Switzerland, then included wi thin 
the confines of the Holy Roman Empire. Its counts were in no 
sense men of mark or importance, and the only conclusion that 
can be drawn from the surprising elevation of their house is that 
the German nobles considered that they were choosing an Emperor 
whose femily possessions and territory were far too small to enable 
him to threaten their privileges or revive the pretensions and 
powers of his predecessors. 

It is, perhaps, a matter for wonder that at this time the Enipire 
did not disappear altogether from the politics of Germany and 
Europe. It was already but a shadow of what it had been a century 
before, and it is conceivable that had the imperial title and its 
wide pretensions been allowed to die out when the Interregnum 
came to an end, Germany would have followed the example of 
France and England and would have recovered its unity under 
the Hapsburgs or some other purely royal house. Such considera- 
tions, however, were not present to the medieval mind, which 
regarded an Emperor, whatever his real power might be, as an 
essential part of the divinely appointed order — ^the complement, in 
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fact, on the secular side of a Pope on the spiritual. So much was 
this the case that in the reign of Charles IV (1347-78), one of the 
most helpless and hopeless Emperors of this helpless and hopeless 
age for Germany, the constitution of the Empire — ^that is to say, of 
Germany as she then was and as she was to remain, in theory at 
least, for another three centuries — ^was defined. The five German 
nations or dukedoms had long since disappeared or been split up 
into smaller noble domains. Seven of these were now recognised 
by the Golden Bull of Charles IV, as holding priority over the rest. 
They were known as electorates, because in their holders. Electoral 
Princes or Electors, as they were called, was vested the right of 
choosing the Emperor when the office should fall vacant, or if it 
was deemed advisable to do so, before that contingency arose, 
in which case the Emperor-elect was known as the King of 
the Romans until the vacancy became actual and the papal 
approval had been signified. Three of the members of this Electoral 
College were to be ‘spiritual’ persons — ^namely the Archbishops 
of Mainz, Cologne and Treves, who were virtually the temporal 
rulers of wide lands ; the secular Electors were the Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, the Duke of Saxony, the Margrave of Brandenburg 
and the King of Bohemia. The meeting-place of the Electors was 
fixed at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and when the ‘College’ was 
joined by the Chamber of Princes, which comprised representa- 
tives of the greater nobility (lay and clerical) other than the 
Electors, and by a Chamber of Qties as well, the Diet or Rmhstag 
was complete. Under other conditions this Diet, in which we see 
the outlines of a representative body of the German nation, might 
have developed into something akin to the English parliament, but 
the same influences which had destroyed the effective power of the 
German monarchy also prevented the various classes or ‘estates’ 
ftom combining to form a real legislative element in the German 
state. 

The action of the Electors in reviving the Holy Roman Empire 
in 1273 under the headship of Rudolf of Hapsburg had conse- 
quences of great moment for Germany and the Hapsburg family 
alike. The Hapsburgs were an acquisitive race. Rudolf reigned 
till 1292, and after an interval of six years, during which a member 
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of another min or house bore the imperial title, the choice of the 
Electors again fell on a Hapsburg, Albert I. After the death of this 
prince more than a century was to pass before the Hapsburgs 
resumed their interest in the office of Holy Roman Emperor as a 
means of helping thernselves to fame and fortune. In the inter- 
vening years they had been extending their territorial possessions 
eastward into Austria, leaving the field almost free for members 
of the royal house of Bohemia to secure the imperial tide, while 
the other noble houses consolidated their position and power 
within their own domains. Charles IV was one of these Bohemian 
emperors, and he used his high position to the full to serve the 
interests of his non-German kingdom. The last of this line of 
emperors was Sigismund, who added the kingdom of Hungary 
to that of Bohemia, and is perhaps best known as the perjured 
prince, who, presiding at the famous Council of Constance in 1415, 
had not the power, even if he had the will, to keep inviolate the 
safe-conduct granted to the Bohemian Reformer John Huss. 

At the death of Sigismimd in 1438 the Hapsburgs came into 
their own. The reign of Albert II lasted only two years, but that 
of Frederick III, which followed, dragged on for fifty-three; and 
during this dreary time the real interests of Germany were sacri- 
ficed to the insatiable needs and persistent aggrandisement of the 
nominally ruling family. Private wars between nobles flourished. 
Outside the towns the mass of the people were serfs, bound to the 
soil and completely at the mercy of their lords. Many of these 
lords — ^lesser nobles and knights — owned allegiance to no one but 
the Emperor, whose rights and privileges were often sold for hard 
cash to the highest bidder among the ‘princes’ or higher nobility, 
and so could not be exerted in the interests of the general order. 
Trade could oiily be carried on at all by leagues of cities, like the 
famous Hanseatic League, which maintained armed forecs under 
their own control to keep open the highways of commerce by land 
and by sea. 

While all this confusion and disintegration were going on in 
Germany, the opposite process was taking place m other countries. 
Spain, France and England during the 15th century were in one 
way and another achieving a substantial measure of national 
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unity under a national hereditary monarchy. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that under the influence of the prevailing tendency the 
House of Hapsburg did at last make an effort in the same direction. 
This happened in the reign of Maximilian I, who succeeded his 
father Frederick in 1493, having been previously elected King of 
the Romans in his father’s life-time. High-spirited, ambitious, and 
possessed of wide territories, which stretched right across Ger- 
many from the north-west to the south-east, Maximilian seemed 
as likely as any prince of his time to found a national dynasty. At 
a Diet held at Worms in 1495 he secured the consent of that body 
to the establishment of the Imperial Chamber, which was a High 
Court of Justice designed to settle disputes between nobles of 
various degrees and so prevent private war. Other schemes were 
put forward, some by the nobles themselves and some by the 
Emperor, which, if they had been put into effect and developed, 
mi^t in time have resulted in Germany’s becoming what we 
should call today a federal state \mder a national Hapsburg 
monarchy. But the Hapsburgs had other interests than that of 
German unity ; in particular Maximilian schemed, under cover of 
his title of Holy Roman Emperor, to acqxiire fresh territory for his 
house in Italy, while his grandson, the famous Emperor Charles V, 
already before his accession ruler by inheritance of the Nether- 
lands and of Spain and all its dependencies in Europe and the 
New World, gave his chief attention to the concerns of those 
countries. 

It was just at this moment that an entirely new fector appeared 
in Gemaan affairs. This was the Reformation movement, initiated 
by Martin Luther. How political conditions in Germany were 
affected by that movement must be considered in more detail 
in the nest chapter. Here it is only necessary to say that as a result 
of religious divisions the hopes of the establishment of a national 
monarchy were completely shattered. The Hapsburgs reverted to 
the original design of their house and built up a purely Austrian 
monarchy, while Germany as a nation ceased to exist. Only the 
shadow of a past greatness lingered on under the empty name of 
the Holy Roman Empire, to be jeered at by Voltaire as neither 
Holy nor Roman nor an Empire. Throughout practically the 
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whole of the i8th century the rulers of Austria retained the high- 
sounding title for themselves, until Napoleon, eager to stand 
before the eyes of the world as a new Charlemagne, forced 
Francis II to abandon it. 

So at last, in 1806, the First Reich came to an unlamented end. 



CHAPTER III 


GERMANY 
AND THE 
REFORMATION 


T he reformation in Germany bepn with Luther’s 
dramatic protest against the sale of indulgences. This 
took place in 1517. Soon Luther had a following, which increased 
so rapidly among all sections of the German people that the Pope 
was forced to take notice of the movement and in 1520 issued a 
Bull condemning the bold monk and the various pamphlets which 
he had written and spread abroad among the people. Luther 
responded with a louder challenge : he publicly burnt the Bull. 
The Pope now took stronger action : he appealed to the Emperor, 
in the latter’s dual capacity of secular head of Christian Europe 
and sovereign ruler of Germany, to silence Luther and put an end 
to the religious disorders which he was stirring up. The Emperor 
at this time was the twenty-year old Charles V, who in the prev- 
ious year had succeeded his Hapsburg grandfather Maximilian. 
When the Pope’s appeal reached him he was holding his first Diet 
at the same old Rhine-side city of Worms where his grandfather 
had met the Diet of 1495 in order to consider the troubles of those 
days. Most of those troubles were still unsetded, and it was to 
find some way of settling them and redressing grievances that 
Emperor and Diet were met together at the beginning of 1521. 

Charles was anxious to keep on good terms with his new 
subjects, for he wanted to enlist their support in a war in which 
he was about to engage with the King of France, principally in the 
interest of his Spanish possessions. He also wished to have the 
Pope on his side in this same struggle with France, which was 
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to lead to the expulsion of the French from northern Italy as they 
had previously been expelled by Charles’s Spanish grandfether, 
Ferdinand, from the south. So, when the Pope’s request for action 
against Luther was presented to the Emperor, he was ready and 
willing to issue the necessary edict forthwith. Not so the Electors, 
whom he consulted before taking such a step. Some of them actu- 
ally fevoured the cause which Luther had championed — of 
opposition to papal claims to collea money in Germany and in 
the territory of German princes without the consent of the rulers. 
Some went even further, notably the all-important Elector of 
Saxony, whose subject Luther was. In any case, the Elector was 
determined that Luther should not be condemned without being 
heard in his own defence. So Luther came to Worms and stated 
his case before the Diet; and though he was condemned and the 
Emperor’s edict went out against him, he had become a figure of 
national importance, and more and more Germans of every sort 
came over to his side. 

Meanwhile the Emperor had gone off to his wars, and Germany 
saw him no more for nearly ten years. During this time the division 
of the country on the religious issue took shape. The Emperor’s 
edict was not enforced against Luther; indeed, the Elector of 
Saxony, who had been left by Charles as head of a Coundl of 
Regency in his absence, actually protected the Reformer. Other 
princes followed suit; and even bishops and abbots in some cases 
secularised their lands and sought to make themselves purely 
lay rulers. There was naturally a strong reaction on the other side, 
but it is to be observed that the Emperor’s own brother, Fer- 
dinand, to whom with the title of Archduke of Austria he had 
handed over the German Ebpsburg dominions, showed no par- 
ticular care for the interests of Catholicism as such and even 
exercised a certain tolerance to those of his subjects who had 
accepted the new heresy. Ferdinand, in fact, was engaged on other 
pursuits, arising out of the fact that his wife was the sister of 
Lewis, King of Hungary and Bohemia, who in 1526 met his death 
at the hands of the Turks at the disastrous batde of Mohacs. 

The Archdxike, true to Hapsburg tradition, claimed the vacant 
thrones in the right of his wife and in the following year secured 
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them, thereby assuming the championship of Cross against 
Crescent in the Danube basin and rallying Catholic and Lutheran 
alike in defence of Vienna when the Ottoman hordes came to 
attack it in 1529. Ferdinand, indeed, had little cause to interfere 
with the aims of German princes, who, after putting down, with 
Luther’s full approval, a desperate rising of their oppressed serfs 
(misled into thinking that social must inevitably follow religious 
revolution), were using the disorders of the times to establish yet 
more strongly their power within their hereditary territories. Nor 
was the Emperor Charles any more ready to obstruct these activ- 
ities — ^for the time being, at least. For by this time, after conquering 
and capturing the French King Francis, he had quarrelled with 
the Pope and had sent against him an army composed of Catholic 
Spaniards and Lutheran Germans, which, .under the command of 
a renegade Frenchman, captured Rome and delivered it up to the 
horrors of a week’s sack. Thus Pope Clement VII became the 
prisoner of the man who was at one and the same time His 
Catholic Majesty of Spain and Holy Roman Emperor. 

In 1529 Charles V made his peace with the Pope, and shortly 
after with the king of France as well. He even persuaded the Pope 
to come to Bologna and there crown him as Emperor — the last 
occasion on which a Holy Roman Emperor received the imperial 
crown from the hands of a Pope. He was now free to give some 
attention to German affairs, and indeed it was high time for him 
to do so from the point of view both of his own position and of the 
orthodox faith. Things had moved fast in Germany. After the 
death of Luther’s protector, the cautious Elector Frederick of 
Saxony, in 1525, the Lutheran princes, encouraged by events in 
Italy, had come to the conclusion that the Emperor had changed 
his mind and was now more favourable to tlie new teachings. They 
therefore secured from a meeting of the Diet a decision that each 
ruling prince might enforce the edict against the Lutheran 
doctrines or not, as he thought fit, within his own lands ; and they 
went on to interpret this decision in such a way that they gathered 
into their hands a large amoimt of church property through the 
dissolution of religious foundations. 

The reaction produced by such a policy, which gathered strength 
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as it became known that the Emperor had made up his quarrel 
with tlie Pope, resulted in a new meeting of the Diet and a reversal 
of the decision taken three years before. It was now decided in 
1529, at this second Diet of Speyer, that the decrees against Luther 
and his doctrines were to be enforced. But the Lutherans were now 
far too strong to be intimidated by mere proclamations, and the 
minority group of princes, beaten in the Diet, forthwith issued a 
‘Protest’ against the action of the majority, thereby giving the 
new name of ‘Protestants’ to the party of reform. But for the 
Turkish war and the attack on Vienna, civil war might easily have 
broken out at this point. 

On the Emperor’s long-deferred return to Germany in the 
following year he determined to put down the Protestants, if need 
be, by force. Another Diet was held, this time at Augsburg, 
which the Emperor attended in person. The majority of the mem- 
bers supported the Emperor in his attempts to persuade the 
Protestant princes to submit. The latter refused all appeals and 
proceeded to defiance by adopting as their own a statement of 
beliefs or ‘Confession’ drawn up by Luther and his friend 
Melancthon. The Confession of Augsburg was answered by 
Charles with a fresh edict of condenmation, which, he made it 
dear, he intended to enforce. 

The Protestant princes now made a league for their mutual 
defence. Once more, however, the Emperor’s attention was 
diverted to other pressing matters, and the struggle was again 
postponed. There were wars with the Turks by land and by sea ; 
there were fresh wars with France in Italy and on the frontier of 
the Netherlands. And for all these enterprises Charles needed as 
much help as he could get from his German subjects, whatever 
their religious beliefs might be. Not until 1544 were his hands 
really free to deal with the League of Schmalkalde, as the associ- 
ated Protestant princes called themsdves. Then, having obtained 
from the French king a pledge of support in his efforts to suppress 
heresy, he proceeded in real earnest with his plan for ‘restoring 
order’ in Germany. By a judicious mixture of cunning and force 
he managed to overthrow the Schmalkaldic League. First, by 
intrigue, he split the forces of the League and won over a 
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considerable part to his own side. Then, strengthened still more 
by reinforcements of foreign troops, chiefly Spanish, from Italy 
and the Netherlands, he completely defeated his opponents in 

1547 and captured their two principal leaders, the Elector of 
Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse. He was not able to lay his 
hands upon Luther, the cause, as it seemed, of all the trouble ; for 
the great Reformer, who had always used his influence to prevent 
civil war, had died in the early part of 1546, a few months before 
the fighting began. 

Charles soon showed that in crushing the Schmalkaldic League 
he was not animated solely by a desire to re-establish the Catholic 
form of religion in Germany; indeed, the attitude he adopted at 
this time, in relation to the plans put forward by the representatives 
of Pope Paul III at ^he Church Council which had begun its 
sessions in the south-Tyrol dty of Trent, indicated that he was fer 
more concerned with securing a settlement of the religious 
question which would be acceptable to the great majority of 
Germans and thus enable him to impose his authority upon all 
classes of the community. In fact, at this stage in his career 
Charles had his attention fixed on a political rather than a 
religious objective. He had been successful in setting up a despotic 
government in Spain and his other wide domkdons, and he now 
sought to do something of the same kind in Germany. Unfor- 
tunately for him, the instrument with which he intended to work 
towards this end was the Spanish soldiery that he had introduced 
into Germany to help him defeat the Schmalkaldic League. In 

1548 he began operations by bringing before a Diet held at Augs- 
burg a plan called the Interim, which was intended to be a kind 
of compromise between the extreme views of the two religious 
parties. He made it clear that he expected all his German subjeas 
to accept the plan at least until the Council of Trent had completed 
its deliberations. He then went on to formulate a scheme of 
reorganisation of the government of the Reich which depressed 
the power of the princes and elevated and strengthened the central 
authority of the Emperor. The whole ambitious scheme broke in 
his hands. The Pope bitterly resented the attempt to sidetrack the 
Council of Trent and used all his considerable influence to stir 
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up trouble for the Emperor in Germany and outside it; the Ger- 
man princes, including several who had formerly fou^t on the 
side of the Emperor against the Schmalkaldic League, showed 
every intention of resisting what they regarded as the attempt of a 
foreign despot to despoil them of their privileges; and finally 
Henry II of France, alarmed at the prospect of being shut in on 
all sides by the Hapsburg power, decided to sink his dislike of 
Protestants and made an agreement with those who were prepared 
to oppose Hapsburg ‘tyranny’ in Germany, giving himself, as he 
did so, the somewhat quaint title of ‘Defender of the Liberties of 
Germany’. 

The crash came in 1552. In the spring of that year the Emperor 
was at Innsbruck. Suddenly the new leader of the Protestants, 
Maurice of Saxony, who had been allowed bj Charles to dispossess 
his kinsman, the defeated Elector John Frederick, of his electoral 
dignity, as a reward for services rendered in the previous war, 
appeared in the neighbourhood of the T3nolese capital. Apart 
from his new role of champion of German Protestantism, Maurice 
was upholding still more definitely the rights of the princes as 
other than merely subjects of the Emperor. To Charles, on the 
other hand, the defeated Schmalkaldic Leaguers were rebels 
against his authority, and he had kept in prison, in hard and 
humiliating conditions, the ex-Elector and the Landgrave of Hesse 
ever since their surrender. One of the avowed objects of the banded 
princes was the rdease of these men and their restoration to their 
territorial and political rights; and Mamrice, though he had no 
intention of yidding up the rank of Elector to his kinsman, was 
determined to prevent the establishment of a Hapsburg monarchy 
in Germany, under which petty feudal sovereignties would be 
liquidated and princes reduced to the condition of peers of the 
realm in Tudor England. 

The forces of Maurice were far superior to those at the disposal 
of the Emperor, who did not wait for a trial of strength but fled 
predpitatdy to the farthest eastward limits of his hereditary 
domain, leaving the negotiations for the settlement, which must 
now inevitably follow the wishes of the princes, to his brother 
Ferdinand, who had none of the despotic proclivities of Charles 
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and litde interest in his schemes of European ascendancy. So 
Ferdinand came to terms with Maurice and his confederates on 
the basis of the release of the two imprisioned princes and freedom 
for the Lutherans in the exercise of their religion. Whether 
Charles ever intended to keep this Peace of Passau, when fortune 
might have restored to him the power of contesting it, is very 
doubtful. His subsequent conduct suggests that he did not. In any 
case, fortune never really gave him that power, and disaster 
dogged his footsteps for the remainder of his reign, which came to 
an end with his abdication in 1556. The Electors’ choice, against 
his will, of his brother Ferdinand, rather than his son Philip, as the 
new Emperor, was a clear indication of their determination to 
banish Spanish ideas of central control &om Germany and to 
maintain their independent status as rulers of their separate States. 

One of the greatest (fisappointments and humiliations sustained 
by Charles in these closing years of his reign was the capture by 
the French of the great frontier fortress of Metz. It was also a 
disaster to Germany as a whole. Metz was situated in the Duchy of 
Lorraine, part of that debatable Middle Kingdom of Lotharingia 
which had been absorbed into Germany in the century that fol- 
lowed the* death of Charlemagne. Now, in consequence of the 
alliance that was made between Henry II of France, the Defender 
of the Liberties of Germany, and the confederates of Maurice of 
Saxony, it was seized by the French, along with two other border 
fortresses, Toul and Verdun; and despite all the efforts of Charles 
to recover them, the three ‘bastions’ of Germany were retained 
in French hands, to be used at a later time for further extensions 
of French territory in the same direction. Henry II, in feet, 
initiated the policy, followed with much success by later rulers 
of France, of encouraging disunion among the Germans and their 
rulers in order to acquire possession of what came to be called the 
‘natural’ frontier of the Rhine, and to dominate German affairs 
in their efforts to retain that frontier. 

Meanwhile Charles, defeated abroad as well as in his German 
designs and foiled in his attempts to stir up fresh troubles for the 
confederate princes, was at last compelled to fall in with the 
wishes of his brother and assent to what was intended to be a final 
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and definite settlement of the religious question. This was the 
famous Peace of Augsburg, drawn up and agreed to at a Diet held 
at that city in 1555. By this instrument it was laid down that those 
princes who adhered to the Confession of Augsburg of 1530, that 
is to say, the Lutherans, were to have the right to decide that that 
particular form of religion, and no other, was to be the established 
one in their States, while those who held by the Old Faith were to 
have similar powers of deciding the religion of their subjects in a 
Catholic direction. There was to be no toleration for individuals 
as such and no recognition of any other form of Protestantism 
than that professed by the Lutherans. The setdement, in fact, was 
based upon the principle set out in the Latin tag cuim region eius 
religiOi that is, ‘every subject must accept the religion of his ruler’. 
This was the principle which guided the Tudors in England when 
they made their various religious setdements, and the French 
kings attempted to do the same thing in their country. 

Here, then, we get the political effect of the Reformation in 
Germany. The sovereignty of the Emperor was virtually set aside, 
and henceforth the real sovereign of a German, as the king or 
queen of England was sovereign of an Englishman or the king of 
France of a Frenchman, was to be an elector or a ’duke or a 
margrave. In other words, the Reformation accentuated and even 
stereotyped, as it were, the divisions of Germany, and by so doing 
it weakened it in its relations with other countries and made it 
less able to withstand external attack. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE 

THIRTY YEARS 
WAR 


F or well over half a century after the Peace of Augs- 
burg Germany was saved at least from the horrors of war 
within her own borders. This was the more remarkable because, 
outside Germany, this same period — the latter half of the sixteenth 
century— was one of almost incessant warfare in some part or 
other of western Europe, arising in no small measure from causes 
of a religious nature. The spread of Protestantism in other coun- 
tries besides Germany, especially in the more extreme form 
in which it was defined by Calvin, called forth a natural 
reaction among Catholics to oppose and, if possible, arrest these 
tendencies. 

This is what is known as the Cotm^er-Reformation, which, 
fostered by the activities of such bodies as the Society of Jesus 
(the Jesuits), won its first great success at the Council of Trent. As 
was noted in the previous chapter, this famous assembly of Catho- 
lic divines and dignitaries was constituted, largdy at the instance 
of Charles V, to bring to an end the schism in the Church by a 
possible compromise between moderate Catholics and Lutherans 
and finished its much interrupted labours in 1563 by drawing up 
a most uncompromising statement of the orthodox Catholic 
position, in effect calling upon all Catholic powers to support with 
their authority its decrees. The spearhead of this militant Catholi- 
cism was Spain under its Hapsburg king, Philip II, who managed 
to combine, in a manner little pleasing to the Papacy, a devotion to 
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his Faith with the interests of the great Spanish empire. Thus, 
when the Wars of Religion began in France, Philip of Spain was 
quick to seize the opportunity of exploiting dvil war in France to 
the advantage to his country. Later, when the attempt of the 
Spaniards to crush Protestantism in the Netherlands was meeting 
fierce resistance from the Dutch, men from Germany and England 
joined in the partly no doubt, in many cases, because thqr 
were soldiers of fortune, but partly also to help beat back the flood 
of Spanish power which threatened to overflow into their own 
countries in the name of the Coimter-Reformation, So the Dutch 
fought on to win their freedom ; the Armada came up the Channel 
and was shattered by English gunnery and English weather; and 
Henry of Navarre became King of France and went to mass, the 
better to unite Frenchmen in the struggle against the might of 
Spain. 

This was the time when the forces of the Counter-Reformation 
began to turn their attention seriously to Germany, where 
Protestantism, despite the terms of the Augsburg settlement, had 
continued to make progress. According to the Peace all secularisa- 
tions of Church property which had taken place before 1552 were 
to be confirmed, and the Catholics interpreted this to mean that as 
from that date no further secularisations were to be valid, and that 
any bishop or abbot who went over to the Reformed Religion was 
to vacate his office and give up all the territorial and other rights 
attaching to the position. The Protestants refused to accept this 
interpretation, and in practice this Ecclesiastical Reservation, as it 
was called, was completely ignored : Inore of the princes turned 
over to Protestantism and appropriated or secularised Church 
lands, and more of the ruling bishops did the same thing. Even 
in Catholic States the attitude of the ruler was sometimes 
so indifferent that he tolerated the presence of Protestant preachers 
in his territory and allowed them to make their converts without 
molestation. This was true even of Austria and its dependencies, 
at least in the days of the Emperor Ferdinand I, who died in 1564, 
and of his son and successor Maximilian II, who was suspected of 
being secretly in favour of heresy. 

The situation was further complicated by the fact that in western 
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Germany, at least, Calvinism was tending to displace Lutheranism 
as the more popular form of Protestantism. This was natural, 
perhaps, with France and the Netherlands so near. But it was a 
severe blow to the Lutheran cause when Calvinistic theology was 
accepted by no less a personage than the Elector Palatine, the most 
powerful and important prince between the Rhine and the Elbe. 
As no provision for equal treatment for Calvinists and Lutherans 
had been made in the Peace of Augsburg, there was now a division 
in the ranks of the Protestants, of which, when the time came, the 
Catholics took full advantage. 

Meanwhile the tide was beginning to turn. The chief stronghold 
of Catholic belief was Bavaria. Here the Jesuits had established 
some of their famous schools under the protection of the Duke, 
who belonged to a branch of the same femily (the Wittelsbach) as 
the Calvinistic Elector Palatine, and regarded with not a litde envy 
the superior dignity of his heretical kinsman. From this vantage 
grotmd the Jesuits carried on their work of education and propa- 
ganda in the interest of the Old Faith, and with considerable 
success. Their first principal object was to regain control of the 
situation ip the Hapsburg lands. Events played into their hands. 
Ferdinand I, as we have seen, followed a policy of Icnsser-faire, 
and so did his son Maximilian II, but the next generation of 
archdukes came under the influence of the CathoHc reaction 
which was called forth by the aggressiveness of the various 
Protestant sects. The most forceful of these younger Hapsburgs 
was Ferdinand of Styria, the son of the Emperor Maximilian’s 
yoimgest brother, Charles, who had been given the duchies of 
Styria and Carinthia as his portion by the Emperor Ferdinand, his 
father. This younger Ferdinand had been educated at the Jesuit 
University of Ingoldstadt, where he had as a fellow-student 
Maximilian, the son and heir of the Duke of Bavaria. These two 
young men were thus trained to the task, which they later eagerly 
assumed, of rooting out Protestantism, first in their hereditary 
dominions and afterwards, to the best of their abilities, in Ger- 
many at large. 

Matters came to a head in the year i6i8. There had been several 
crises before this date, but the memories of the Schmalkaldic War 
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and of the later one which was ended by the Peace of Augsburg, to 
say nothing of the knowledge of the religious wars then raging in 
other European countries, arted as a restraint and supported the 
eiforts of emperors and princes who worked for a peaceful issue 
from these disputes. What happened in i6i8 was not just an ordin- 
ary religious dispute like the rest, though it could hardly have 
assumed the importance that it did without the religious element in 
the situation. It will be remembered that in 1527 the crown of the 
ancient kingdom of Bohemia (along with that of Hungary) came 
into the possession of the Archdtike Ferdinand of Austria, as he 
then was. Ferdinand sought to pass on these kingdoms to his 
descendants as part of the hereditary dominions of his house. All 
went well for a time, but in the days of the Emperor Rudolf II, the 
first of the ‘reactionary’ Catholic rulers of Austria and its depen- 
dencies, the Bohemian people, or at least the Bohemian nobles, of 
whom a considerable proportion were Protestants, with a tradition 
of Hussite resistance to orthodoxy begun in days long gone by, put 
forward a demand that the Bohemian crown should be recognised 
as elective. This demand was virmally admitted in 1611, when 
Rudolf, who tried to evade his promise to allow totoation for 
Protestantism in Bohemia, was deposed from his Bohemian king- 
ship, and his brother Matthias was elected in his place and 
accepted the crown on these terms. 

The same trouble recurred in a more acute form six years later. 
Matthias had succeeded Rudolf as Emperor as well as king of 
Bohemia, but he was old and childless, so it was agreed by a kind 
of family council of the Hapsburgs that Ferdinand of Styria 
should be recognised as the head of the family and put forward 
in aU parts of what might be called the Austrian dominions as the 
heir of his cousin Matthias. When it came to the turn of Bohemia 
to recognise this transaction, a ‘packed’ assembly of notables — so 
it was claimed by the Bohemian Protestants — ^was induced to 
proclaim Ferdinand as future king. The suspicions of the Protes- 
tants were soon justified, for, even before Ferdinand had formally 
succeeded to the ihrone, he proceeded to introduce into Bohemia 
the same methods for the suppression of Protestantism which he 
had found so efficacious in his original duchy of Styria. An 
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armed revolt soon broke out, the signal for which was the dramatic 
event called the ‘Defenestration’. This occurred in Prague in the 
month of May, i6i8, when a group of Bohemian nobles made 
their way into the Hradschin, or Castle of Prague, seized two of 
the Austrian agents and hurled them out of the window of Ae 
chamber into the castle-ditch fifty feet below. This act of violence 
is generally regarded as marking the beginning of the Thirty 
Years War, that devastating struggle which prostrated Germany 
before her neighbours and enemies for generations. 

Figh ting of a somewhat desultory kind began at once in Bo- 
hemia and Austria, but the struggle did not assume the character 
of a general war between the partisans of the old and the new 
religions in Germany until Ferdinand had received a challenge 
which enabled him to appeal to his co-religionists throughout the 
Empire. This arose out of the death of the Emperor Matthias 
early in 1619. Ferdinand now assumed the title of King of Bohemia 
in succession to Matthias. A few months later the Bohemian nobles 
formally deposed Ferdinand and offered the crown to Frederick, 
the Elector Palatine. This step was taken not so much on account 
of the personal qualities of the prince himself as because he was 
the head of the Protestant Union of Germany and the son-in-law 
of the Protestant King James of England and Scotland, and it 
was expected that he would be able to bring into the field on the 
side of the Bohemians the forces of protestant Germany and 
secure aid, at least of a financial kind, from King James and his 
subjects. But the Protestant Union did not include the larger 
States of the north, like Saxony and Brandenburg, while even the 
lesser Lutheran ones of the south, which were members of the 
Union, were by no means enthusiastic supporters of Frederick — a 
fanatical Calvimst — ^in his schemes of aggrandisement. King James 
too gave him no encouragement, though many of the latter’s 
Calvinistically-minded subjects, both English and Scots, eventu- 
ally clamoured for help to be given to him, and not a few found 
their way into Germany to fight on his side and imder the baimer 
of other Protestant leaders. Nevertheless, dazzled by the prospect 
of leading a Protestant crusade to victory against the forces of 
the Counter-Reformation, Frederick accepted the offer of the 
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Bohemian patriots, left his native Heidelberg, and was crowned 
king in Prague, 

He was not left' long in the enjoyment of his new dignity. The 
Catholics too were organised in a union or league, the head of 
which was Maximilian of Bavaria. Ferdinand, who by this time 
had been elected Emperor, appealed forthwith to the Catholic 
League, and the army of that body— made up of many diverse 
elements by no means wholly German and led by a famous soldier, 
the Walloon (or Belgian, as he would be called today) Count 
Tilly, who, as befitted an alumnus of a Jesuit college, was a devout 
and devoted Catholic— marched into Bohemia, routed Frederick 
in a battle outside Prague and drove him back to Heidelberg. 
Meanwhile the Hapsburg kiag of Spain, ready and willing to lend 
a helping hand to his kinsman of Vienna as well as to the cause of 
the Church, ordered the commander of the Spanish forces in the 
Netherlands to march up the Rhine, albeit outside Spanish terri- 
tory, and attack the city of Heidelberg. Once again Frederick had 
to flee before his enemies, this time to Calvinist Holland, which was 
carrying on a struggle of its own against the Spaniards, while for 
the time being, he sent his English wife with her children back to 
her father. But he never returned to either of his capitals, and he 
died in exile some twelve years later. It may be remarked, in pass- 
ing, that one of these children. Prince Rupert, later on played a 
notable part in English affairs, both in our own Civil War and 
in colonial enterprise; while his sister Sophia, as the wife of 
the Elector of Hanover, became the mother of the filture King 
George I of Great Britain and Ireland. 

One of the chief causes of this utter defeat of the scheme of 
Frederick and of the hopes of the Bohemian nationalists was 
undoubtedly the miity of the Catholic powers as compared with 
the divisions in the ranks of the Protestants. The Union of Protes- 
tant Princes gave little or no support to the Elertor Palatine when 
he evinced his deske to use them in his ambitious design to wear 
a kingly crown, while the leading Lutheran princes^of the north 
condemned the whole project from the start. These divisions 
presented the Catholics with an opportunity of recovering some of 
the ground lost in the previous generations, of which they made 
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full use. Thus, when another ambitious potentate came forward 
in the person of King Christian IV of Demnark to champion the 
Protestant cause, the army of the Catholic League, stiU under 
Tilly, handled him severely; while Saxony and Brandenburg, as 
before, gave no aid, despite the fact that Christian was a Lutheran 
and in addition, in virtue of his position as Duke of Holstein, 
a prince of the empire. Meanwhile the Emperor Ferdinand 
had been putting down resistance to his authority and extermi- 
nating Protestantism in Bohemia and other parts of his hereditary 
dominions. To do this the more effectively he had raised a 
new army, distinct from that of the Catholic League and under 
a separate commander. This was the famous Wallenstein. 

Wallenstein was in many ways the typical soldier of fortune in 
an age which produced a surfeit of his kind. Bom of a noble 
Bohemian family and reared in a Protestant environment, he 
easily turned his coat when such behaviour helped him in his 
pursuit of a military career ; but, unlike TiUy or even his master 
Ferdinand, he had no fanatical detestation of Protestants as such. 
After enforcmg the submission of the Emperor’s enemies in the 
east, Wallenstein marched his army westward to help the Catholic 
Leaguers in the straggle with the Danish king, which they seemed 
unable to finish off by themselves. One campaign sufficed for 
WaUenstein. He drove King Christian clean out of Germany, 
including his duchy of Holstein ; and had he possessed a navy 
as well as an army, he would probably have driven him out of 
Denmark also. By the year 1629 the Emperor, thanks to his new 
army and its brilliant commander, was virtually master of the whole 
coastliae of north Germany, and the King of Denmark had engaged 
to abstain from all further intervention in German affairs. 

When things had reached this stage, a new situation began to 
develop in Germany, both from the domestic and the external 
point of view. The Emperor had now attained to a position 
somewhat similar to that of Charles V in the heyday of his power. 
Indeed, he was, if anything, stronger than Charles had been, for 
he had at his disposal an army entirely dependent upon his au- 
thority and apparently able and willing to carry out his orders in 
any part of Germany. This alarmed the Catholic princes. They 
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had taken up in arms in the cause of their religion and for no other 
reason, and they now saw an upstart adventurer, who was not 
even a reliable Catholic Leaguer, high in the confidence of the 
Emperor and preparing, so it was said, to make the Emperor 
absolute ruler of Germany with himself the power behind the 
throne. And though they succeeded, against the advice of 
Wallenstein, in inducing Ferdinand, by what is known as the 
Edict of Restitution, to declare that all lands and territories 
which had been secularised since 1552 were to be restored to the 
Catholic Church, they failed in their effort to get Wallenstein 
dismissed from his command of the imperial army. They thus 
looked for help in another direction outside Germany. 

In France at this time all real power was in the hands of the 
famous Cardinal Richelieu. Richelieu had crushed the power of the 
French Protestants and had taken from tliem their political privi- 
leges, but he had no desire on that account to see a Hapsburg 
monarch do the same thing with German Protestants and build 
up on the other side of the Rhine a power like that which he was 
set on establishing for the monarchy in France. So when the 
princes of the German Catholic League sounded liim ab,out giving 
them his support in their endeavour to separate tire Emperor from 
his too successful general, Richelieu agreed to do what he could. 
His agent in this intrigue was the ‘mystery man’, the Capuchin 
Friar, Father Joseph, who managed in a truly remarkable way to 
combine in his own person a deep devotion to the Catholic Faith 
with an equally intense devotion to the political causes which 
Richelieu cherished, even when such causes were injurious to the 
Catholic Church. An opportunity soon came for Richelieu to play 
a decisive part in the game. A meeting of the Electors was held in 
1630 at the city of Ratisbon. Father Joseph arrived in the city and 
got into communication with the Electors. He then succeeded in 
persuading the Emperor that he could induce the Electors to make 
his son King of the Romans, that is to say, heir-apparent to the 
Empire, if Wallenstein were to be removed from his command. 
The intrigue succeeded and the man whom both Richelieu and the 
German princes feared as the instrument of a revival of Hapsburg 
power went into retirement, and his army, which was the basis of 
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the Emperor’s new authority, was handed over to Tilly and the 
League. 

Meanwhile another foreign ruler had begun to take an interest 
in German affairs. This was Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. 
Like Richelieu, he was alarmed at the apparent extension of Haps- 
burg power and especially at Wallenstein’s conquests of the shores 
of the Baltic Sea, which seemed to threaten his own designs in that 
re^on. Indeed, long before Father Joseph had gone to Ratisbon, 
the Swedish king had been encouraged by Richelieu to intervene 
in the German war on the side of the Protestants and had been 
promised French help in money, if not in troops, if he did so. 
Unlike Richelieu, however, Gustavus Adolphus, who was an 
ardent Lutheran, genuinely sympathised with the Protestant 
cause ; and now, when-that cause was at its lowest ebb, he decided 
to give it his support and at the same time clear the German 
Baltic coast of Hapsburg domination. The latter object was soon 
attained, for the king was a master of the art of war ; but when he 
sought to move southward against the main forces of the Catholics, 
he found himself hampered by the opposition of the two great 
Lutheran .States of Saxony and Brandenburg, which had refused 
from the be ginning of the war to aid their co-religionists. Even 
when Tilly captured and sacked the neighbouring dty of Magde- 
burg, to the accompaniment of every possible atrocity, neither 
Elector would make a move. 

At last Gustavus, aided by an unprovoked attack which the 
Emperor foolishly ordered his troops to make upon Saxon territory, 
won over both the recalcitrant princes. The way was now dear 
for him to attack the main forces of the Catholics tmder Tilly. In 
a few months these forces were defeated and scattered and Tilly 
was dead. Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of the Catholic 
League, was driven from his capital of Munich, and Vienna itself 
seemed likely to be the next objective. In this emergency the 
Emperor Ferdinand turned for hdp to Wallenstein, who came 
back to command not a Catholic army but an almost independent 
force, on his own terms. At Liitzen, m Saxony, the two great 
generals met. Wallenstein lost the batde, but Gustavus lost his 
life. All this happened in the year 1632. 
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For two years more Wallenstein managed to maintain his 
independent command, planning and plotting to bring about 
a general peace in Germany on the basis of toleration for all 
creeds and a kind of federal union of the States. But the Catholic 
princes refused to obey his leadership, while the Emperor was 
led to believe that the man who had saved Vienna from the 
Swedish army had designs upon the crown of Bohemia. In 1634 
he was assassinated by some Scottish and Irish mercenary 
soldiers serving in his army, who had been suborned for the 
purpose. 

The war now began to assume a different character. Gustavus 
Adolphus, though a foreigner and moved, in part at least, by poli- 
tical ends, had not included among those ends the disruption of 
Germany. On the contrary, he appeared to be aiming at a union 
of all the German States on a Protestant basis, with himself as a 
sort of Protector of the whole, if not actually Emperor. His death 
was a disaster for Germany as well as for the Swedish army, for 
the men who now took charge of Swedish affairs were not con- 
cerned with the interests of Germany or even with those of the 
Protestant religion. Their sole object was to enforce a .settlement 
which would give Sweden the territorial advantages she required 
in the Baltic lands. To achieve this end the Swedish armies 
marched backwards and forwards across Germany without the 
slightest regard for the welfare of the unfortunate German 
people whose habitations lay in their line of march. This, of course, 
was the order of proceedings throughout the whole of this des- 
tructive conflict. The mass of the German people had little or no 
part in the warlike operations except to suffer death, cruelties or 
bestialities at the hands of the professional mercenaries who took 
their orders from one or other of the various leaders of the two 
parties. As long as Gustavus lived he maintained a standard of 
discipline which prevented the Swedes from behaving as Tilly’s 
troops did at Magdeburg, but after his death they were allowed by 
their generals to fall to the same level as the rest. 

To make matters worse, a new foreign element was now intro- 
duced into the situation, for Richelieu judged that the time was 
ripe for France to take a direct share in the fighting and so gain 
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some solid advantage for herself out of the welter of confusion 
that had setded down on Germany. Thus, after some initial 
defeats on her north-east frontier at the hands of the forces of 
Hapsburg Spain in alliance with Hapsburg Austria, France, xmder 
her Catholic rulers, joined in the fray as the nominal ally of the 
Protestants, and French armies marched and coimter-marched in 
Germany like the rest, laying waste what those who had gone 
before had deliberately or inadvertently spared. 

This long drawn-out agony of Germany continued till 1648. 
By that time most of the original actors in the tragedy, including 
the Emperor Ferdinand II and Frederick of the Palatinate, were 
dead. Even Richelieu, whose determination to fight out the feud 
between Bourbon and Hapsburg on German soil long after the 
Germans themselves were ready to compose their quarrels, had 
passed from the scene; though, before he did so, he had the 
considerable satisfaction of knowing that French arms had secured 
a firm grip on the left bank of the Rhine by the conquest of the 
Hapsburg lands in what henceforth came to be known as Alsace 
rather than Elsass. Under Richelieu’s successor, Cardinal Mazarin, 
the French won military successes, but no additional territory, and 
and at last became convinced that they had done enough to weaken 
Germany and humble Austria. Sweden too had kid firm hold of 
large slices of territory on the Baltic and North Sea coasts of 
Germany; while two of the bigger German States, Protestant 
Brandenburg in the north and Catholic Bavark in the south, had 
improved their position considerably at the expense of their 
neighbours. Only Austrk, now rmder the Emperor Ferdinand 
III — ^less able than his father, but equally devoted to the interests 
of his family and his religion and supported by his kinsman of 
Spain — ^wanted to continue the struggle and come out of it with 
something more than Bohemk won and Alsace lost. But France 
held Spain in check, and all the German States were rabausted and 
tired of Hapsburg ambition and domination. So at kst the Peace 
of Westphalia, as it is called, was signed, and Germany was left 
to its own devices for some twenty years or so. 

The effect of all this civil war and foreign intervention on 
Germany was necessarily very great. It is said that something 
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between one-third and one-half of tlic inhabitants perished during 
this disastrous time; whole regions were wasted and depopulated 
and many thriving towns ruined or destroyed. The economic and 
cultural condition of the country naturally suffered in consequence, 
and some authorities have taken the view tltat in tlris respect, at 
least, the Thirty Years War left its mark on Germany for the next 
two centuries. This would perhaps be true if one took into account 
the economic effeas of the political consequences. Put quite 
briefly, the political settlement of Germany as laid down in the 
Treaty of Westphalia made an end for good and all of the system of 
precarious unity that had survived from the Middle Ages. Little 
of this unity had been left after the Retbrmarion ; tlris last of the so- 
called ‘Wars of Religion ’ left none at all. 

Henceforth Germany was nothing more than a mass of 
some three hundred or more independent States, big and 
little, most of whose rulers did exactly as they liked with their 
territories and their subjects, the majority of whom were serfs. 
All along the Rhine, which should have been a free highway of 
trade, lay the domains of these princelings, lay and clerical, who 
all took toll of the traffle and in that and other ways hampered and 
restricted the natural development of the country. As for religion, 
the original cause of the strife, the Catholics, had undoubtedly 
made considerable gains at the expense of the Protestants, especi- 
ally in the south ; but the military successes of the Swedes combined 
with the ‘treason’ of Wallenstein had stayed their advance north- 
ward, so that the net result in this respect was that, broadly speak- 
ing and with some notable exceptions, north Germany remained 
Protestant, while the south was recovered for Catholicism. 
Toleration in matters of faith for individuals made no progress, 
though Calvinist princes were now allowed the same right as 
Lutheran and Catholic to insist that all their subjects should 
profess the form of religion adopted by themselves. This was 
hardly a concession to foe principle of ‘freedom of thought’; 
rather a complete recognition of foe supremacy of foe prince in 
German life. There may also have been a subtle psychological 
effect of foe war upon some Germans. One German State, at any 
rate, or rather its ruler, seems to have come to foe conclusion that 
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it is a sin for a country to be weak and disunited. Therefore he set 
hims elf to consolidate his new and old territorial possessions and 
so laid the foundations of that military monarchy which became 
the nucleus of modem Germany. 

But the rise of Prussia requires a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER V 


THE RISE OF 
PRUSSIA 


I T IS SOMETIMES said that Prussia is not really German. 

This is one of those half-truths that lead to wrong conclusions. 
Prussia, in the sense of the state which was ruled over by Frederick 
the Great in the 1 8th century, was almost wholly German, and its 
ruling family and nobility entirely so. This family of the Hohen- 
zoUems, to whom Prxissia owes so much of good and ill alike, 
resembles that of the Hapsburgs — of whom it eventually became 
the great rival— in the fact that it started from small beginnings 
in south-west Germany. It moved into prominence when the 
Emperor Sigismimd made Frederick of Hohenzollern Margrave of 
Brandenburg in 1415, a position which carried with it the dignity 
and rights of an Elector. As we have seen, the Mark of Branden- 
burg was one of those bulwarks of Germanism pushed out from 
the main body to resist the pressure of non-German peoples on the 
frontier of the Holy Roman Empire, It was a flat, sandy plain, 
whose inhabitants were hardened by their constant struggles with 
the deficiencies of their soil as weU as with their neighbours to the 
north and east. This, then, was the hard core of the Prussian 
kingdom that was to be ; and Berlin, the seat of government of the 
Margrave, was in its early days a place of no particular size or 
importance. 

But the HohenzoUerns, like the Hapsburgs, had strong acquisi- 
tive instincts. Some of them had secured minor principalities for 
themselves in western Germany, in the Rhineland; others else- 
where in the central region. A scion of one of these branches of 
the family, named Albert, was fortunate enough to be chosen as 
Grand Master of the Order of Teutonic Knights before the storm 
of the Reformation broke upon Germany. This militant Order, 
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founded during the Crusading age, had devoted its energies to 
bringing the blessings of Roman Christianity and German lan- 
guage and modes of life to the lands between the rivers Niemcn and 
Vistula, where dwelt a people known as Prussians (because, 
apparently, they came next to the Russians), who were a kindred 
folk to the Lithuanians, according to some authorities. The efforts 
of the Order met with great success. The whole region became 
thoroughly ‘teutonised’, so far at least as the landowning and 
trading classes were concerned, the natives being exterminated or 
reduced to complete subjection. Towns like Kbnigsberg (the 
capital) and Danzig, the great Hansa settlement at the mouth of the 
Vistula, were entirely German, while the ‘Knights*, who formed 
what might be called the nobility, and their followers supported 
themselves from the gstates into which they divided the land. 
This was tire original Prussia. 

The Grand Master, Albert of Hohenzollern, availed himself of 
the opportunity afforded by the Reformation to change his status 
for the better. He became a Protestant, secured the dissolution 
of the Teutonic Order and assumed the title and style of Duke of 
Prussia, though with the recognition of the suzerainty or feudal 
supremacy*of the King of Poland over his new duchy. This was in 
1525 ' Nearly a century later this branch of the Hohcnzollerns 
died out, and the Duchy of Prussia passed to the Elector John 
Sigismund of Brandenburg. Forty years more passed, and then in 
the days of Frederick William, the ‘Great Elector’, (1640-1688) 
the Polish king was compelled to abandon his rights of iSsudsl . 
sovereignty, and the ruler of Brandenburg became once and tor 
all the wholly independent Duke of Prussia. Meanwhile ^ 
Hohenzollern lands in the Rhineland had come into the 
of the same Brandenburg branch of the family, while the Treaty 
of Westphalia had allowed the Elector Frederick William to take 


possession of the Baltic region of East Pomerania as well as cer- 
tain secularised bishoprics west of the river Elbe. The Elects^ 
Frederick William became ‘the Great’ not merely berate 
made all these acquisitions, but still more because he set 
Berlin a strong central government which brot^ht 
control the diverse parts of his widely spread 
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All this prepared the way for the next significant step, which 
was to give a name to a whole mass. This was the work of the 
Great Elector’s son and successor, Frederick, who otherwise 
would have small claim upon the attention of posterity. A new 
great war was about to break out in 1700 between the Bourbon 
King Louis XIV of France and the Hapsburg Emperor Leopold. 
The Austrian ruler sought to secure as an ally in this struggle the 
now substantially strong military State of Brandenburg. The 
Elector Frederick was willing to agree to this suggestion, but only 
on certain terms. He had what might be called ‘social aspirations’ 
and wished, moreover, to give a more formal unity to his varied 
territorial possessions by constituting a kingdom out of the whole. 
Austria’s need was the Hohenzollern opportunity, and after some 
preliminary haggling Leopold condescended to use his prerogative 
as Holy Roman Emperor to confer upon his hesitating ally the rank 
and dignity he desired. Thus, much to the disgust and annoyance 
of his fellow dectors and other princely personages in Germany 
and elsewhere, Frederick of Brandenburg became Frederick I, 
King of Prussia. Then the ‘Prussians’ marched to battle on the 
side of the Grand Alliance, and under the Englishman, John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough and the Savoyard, Prince Eugene, 
they did good service to the ‘common cause’ of resistance to 
French ‘aggression’ at Blenheim and on other &mous battlefidds 
of the War of the Spanish Succession. 

For the next forty years there was no notable change m the 
position of Brandenburg-Prussia in relation to her neighbours. 
King Frederick assumed the character of a patron of the arts 
and sdences, and founded a University at HaUe ; while his brother- 
in-law, George of Hanover, found balm for his wounded feelings, 
caused by the advancement in status of the parvenu Hohen- 
zollerns, in the possession of the far more ancient crowns of 
England and her sister monarchies of Scotland and Ireland. Then 
came the half-mad King Frederick William I, who carefully 
refrained from participating in a new war, that of the Polish 
Succession, which the rivalry of Bourbon and Hapsburg started 
in Europe, but spent his energies in furbishing up a military 
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son had no such scruples. Frederick II, better known as Frederick 
the Great, succeeded his father in 1740. His youth was made 
miserable by the ill-treatment, both physical and mental, to which 
he was subjected by his drill-sergeant of a father, who on one 
occasion sentenced him to death and was only with the greatest 
difficulty prevailed upon by his relatives not to carry the sentence 
into effert. Whether his youthful experiences were in any way 
responsible for the behaviour displayed by Frederick the Great, 
either as a man or as a king, we need not stop to consider. It will be 
sufficient to say that in an age that offers many examples of bad 
ffiith and crooked dealings in international affairs, this greatest of 
the HohenzoUerns stands out as a master of the kind of statecraft 
which allows no moral scruples to hamper the attainment of its 
objective. 

Frederick did not wait long after his accession to give the world 
a taste of his quality. A few months later the Emperor Charles VI 
died, leaving no son to succeed to all the scattered lands of the 
Austrian Hapsburgs. He did, indeed, leave a daughter, the young 
and beautiful Archduchess Maria Theresa j but succession in the 
female line was not generally accepted in Germany, and so the 
Emperor had been at great pains, all through his reign, to provide 
against the contingency of disputes breaking out over the succes- 
sion to the Hapsburg territories if he should die vsdthout leaving a 
male heir. It was largely on this account that he arranged a marriage 
between Maria Theresa and Francis, Duke of Lorraine, whom at 
the same time he induced to exchange his ancestral domain for the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany in Italy; by which transaction — a 
characteristic piece of 18th-century diplomacy, which made no 
attempt to consider the feelings of the inhabitants of the trans- 
ferred territories — ^the way was cleared at last for the incorporation 
of Lorraine with France, while on the other side the French 
monarchy agreed to recognise the succession of the Archduchess. 
Similar methods were employed by Charles VI in his dealings 
with other powers, great and small, whose assent he wished to 
obtain for his plan for the peaceful succession of his daughter. 
The plan was embodied in a formal document, called a Pragmatic 
Sanction, which was accepted by the feudal assemblies of the 
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various parts of the Hapsburg dominions and then promulgated as 
a law binding upon them all. Thereafter it was the main purpose 
of the Emperor Charles to induce the Governments of other Euro- 
pean countries to guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. France, 
Spain, Prussia, England, and Holland agreed to do so. The two 
last upheld their promise; the others did not. Each of tlie three 
defeulters had designs upon some portion of Hapsburg territory, 
France coveted the southern Netherlands (the Belgium of today), 
which had been transferred from Spain to Austria at the close of 
the War of the Spanish Succession. Spain, or rather its queen, an 
Italian princess, wished to obtain possession of Austrian territory 
in northern Italy; while the Hohenzollerns, until King Frederick 
William of Prussia had abandoned tlic claim by accepting the 
Pragmatic Sanction, had always maintained that they were the 
rightful lords of certain lands in the Austrian province of Silesia, 
which lay to the south of Brandenburg on either side of the river 
Oder. 

Frederick of Prussia was the first to make a move. On the death 
of the Emperor, ignoring his own father’s promise, he marched 
into Silesia. The Austrian army, which had been sadly neglected 
by Charles VI, was unable to stop him, and in a short time he had 
overrun a large part of the province. By this time the other poten- 
tial enemies of the Archduchess were beginning to give evidence 
of their intentions. The Elector of Bavaria, for example, with 
French support openly claimed the Archduchy of Austria itself 
and let it be known that he was a candidate for the imperial 
dignity. The late Emperor had always intended that, in default of 
a male heir, this should be secured for his son-in-law, but he had 
died before he had made the necessary arrangements with the 
Electors. The King of Prussia at the moment of his invasion of 
Silesia offered Maria Theresa his alliance against Bavaria and 
promised her husband his support in the College of Electors 
when the choice of a new emperor was made — all at the price of the 
surrender of Silesia, The Archduchess, or Queen of Hungary as 
she was now called, indignantly refused the blackmailing offer 
and turned to fece her other enemies, while Frederick made a 
compact with them. 
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Thus began the War of the Austrian Succession, which lasted 
for nearly eight years. Once again French armies marched across 
Germany, with or without the compliance of the rulers of the 
various States, and once again a French king tried to decide for the 
Germans what was best for them. But Louis the Well-Beloved was 
a poor thing compared with Louis the Great, and none of his 
ministers was a Richelieu. This time, too, one of the pro-Hapsburg 
Electors was King of England and was able to exert an influence on 
some powerful elements of English opinion, so that an English 
army co-operated in driving the French across the Rhine and 
English money was provided to help Queen Maria Theresa to 
equip the forces that rallied to her from the loyal parts of her 
dominions. Moreover, Frederick of Prussia proved to be a very 
unreliable ally, and neither Bavaria nor France had much to thank 
him for. So in the end Maria Theresa saved the greater part of her 
inheritance inside Germany and elsewhere, and although Charles 
Albert of Bavaria had the empty satisfaction of wearing the crown 
of the Holy Roman Empire for three years, he not merely failed to 
get Vienna into his possession, but actually foxmd himself a 
fugitive from his own capital of Munich, which was occupied by the 
Austrians. He was still an exile when he died early in 1745, and 
then at last the Queen of Hungary was able to call herself Empress, 
for a majority of the Electors decided to make her husband 
Emperor. Nevertheless she entirely failed in all her endeavours to 
recover Silesia, and when peace was restored to Germany and 
Europe in 1748, Frederick was allowed to remain in possession of 
the disputed province. 

It may be observed that, lawless and aggressive as the action 
of the Prussian king appears to be from the standpoint of his own 
or any other day, there does not seem to have been much resent- 
ment on the part of the inhabitants of Silesia at their forced 
transfer of allegiance. On the contrary, large sections of the popu- 
lation welcomed the presence of the Prussian troops when they 
first appeared, and made no effort to aid the Austrians in expelling 
them. This somewhat surprising fact was doubtless due to the 
more liberal conditions which were allowed in matters of religion 
under the sceptical Frederick than were possible xmder the 
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devotedly Catholic regime of Maria Theresa. In fact, the Protest- 
ant population of Silesia gained by becoming ‘Prussians’ and had 
no wish to revert to their former status. 

But the Empress took no heed of considerations such as tliese. 
To her the King of Prussia was just a robber who had stolen 
her property, and her ally England, who had deserted her cause at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, so that she was compelled to accept a shameful 
peace, had compounded a felony. Hence she was bent on recover- 
ing Silesia and encompassing the ruin of Frederick if the chance 
of doing so ever presented itself to her. She had not long to wait 
for her chance. If she was tired of the English alliance and disap- 
pointed in its results, so were the French of their association with 
Prussia; and the idea was gaining credence at the French court 
that some territorial adjustment in the Netherlands which would 
be fevourable to France might be more easily achieved by an 
accommodation with Austria than by fighting her. Perhaps, 
too, there was a growing suspicion in the minds of Frenchmen 
that Hapsburg power had ceased to be a danger to Bourbon 
ambition, and that France for the future should regard Prussia 
rather than Austria as the enemy. 

Maria Theresa and her minister Katmitz succeeded in availing 
themselves of this change of outlook of the French Goveriiment 
and began to build up on the basis of this new Franco-Austrian 
entente an anti-Prussian coalition of European states. Meanwhile 
the King of Prussia had not been idle on his side. If Austria 
could make new alliances, so could he. He knew, of course, that 
it was not solely on the grounds of chivalry or a regard for the 
terms of the Pragmatic Sanction that England had taken the side 
of the young, beautiful, but apparently helpless Archduchess in 
1740. England and France were colonial rivals, and if war broke 
out on the continent of Europe in which France became involved, 
there would be a strong inducement for England to take the other 
side. This had happened during the Austrian Succession War, 
and Frederick calculated that if he were attacked by a Franco- 
Austrian Alliance, it would be to England’s interest to lend him 
aid. English statesmen thought the same thing, and when fighting 
broke out again between English and French in India and America, 
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the English Government decided to approach the King of Prussia. 
The result was the Convention of Westminsterj agreed upon at 
the beginning of the year 1756, by which George of England and 
Hanover and Frederick of Prussia decided to change their respec- 
tive partners and, if necessary, fight their former friends. It was, 
in truth, a very cynical age. The fighting foreshadowed began the 
same year, and before long Frederick found himself surrounded 
by enemies. 

It is said that the modem German mind has a horror of a ‘war 
on two fronts’ ; but in the Seven Years War, on which he was now 
laimched, Frederick the Great had to fight on four fronts at the 
same time. That, perhaps, is one reason why is he called ‘the 
Great’. In the west he held up and eventually repelled a French 
invasion of Germany, thereby becoming to the Germans of later 
generations a kind of national hero; though it is doubtful if he 
would have recognised this picture of himself, for there was 
nothing particularly ‘national’ about him, and he alwa)^ spoke 
French in preference to German, which to him was a barbarous 
and uncouth tongue. On the east he was threatened by the 
Russians, in the north by the Swedes; while to the south the 
Austrians tried to combine with the Saxons to drive him out of 
Silesia. Maria Theresa had done her work well in planning his 
overthrow and the reduction of his territory to the limits of the 
original Brandenburg. But the execution of the plan was not so 
successful, and despite enormous losses and defeats, which on 
two separate occasions forced him to abandon his capital to the 
Russians and would have crushed a lesser man, the king in the end 
disappointed all the hopes of his enemies ; and when the peace 
came to be made, he remained in possession of every part of his 
kingdom, including Silesia. 

Undoubtedly Frederick’s own genius was the principal fector 
in bringing about this surprising result, but there were two others, 
without which he could not have held out against the enormous 
forces that were arrayed to secure his overthrow. One of these was 
the support given him by the British Government. This was 
scanty enough at the opening of the struggle, but when the great 
Pitt took control of the British war effort, a new spirit entered 
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into the Anglo-Prussian alliance, Pitt declared that America 
would be won for Britain in Germany. He therefore supplied 
Frederick with the necessary subsidies to enable him to maintain 
his armies and keep the French land forces fully engaged on the 
continent. He even despatched a considerable expeditionary force 
to Germany, which helped at the battle of Mindcn in 1759 to 
complete the discomfiture of the French begun by Frederick 
himself in his resounding victory of Rossbach two years before. 
When Pitt fell from power in 1761, this support was withdrawn, 
and Frederick for a time seemed faced with inevitable disaster. 
Then something like a miracle happened. The Czarina Elizabeth, 
who had sent a Russian army to attack Frederick largely on ac- 
count of a personal grudge which she bore him, died ; and her 
successor Peter III, who admired the king ^s much as his aunt had 
hated him, called off the Russian forces and then proceeded to 
enter into a formal alliance with the recent enemy. 

This move might have turned the tables completely and given 
Frederick an overwhelming victory, but a palace revolution at St. 
Petersburg led to the deposition of the Czar and the seizure of 
power in Russia by his wife, that remarkable woman who is 
known to history as Catherine the Great. Catherine had no 
particular interest in the victory of either Austria or Prussia; she 
therefore contented herself with observing a strict neutrality 
during the remainder of the struggle. That was enough to save 
Frederick from disaster. Without English subsidies, however, he 
was unable to continue the fight on the same scale as before. 
Fortunately for him, his enemies were in no better case. Sweden 
had already followed the example of Russia and withdrawn 
completely. France was tiring of a war in which the losses were 
heavy and the prospert of any gains whatsoever was fading away. 
Under these circumstances a treaty of peace was drawn up and 
signed at the beginning of the year 1763. 

No further attempt was made from any quarter to detach 
Silesia from Prussia, and for the remaining twenty-three years of 
his reign Frederick the Great avoided all wars and devoted him self 
to the task of consolidating his kingdom and developing its 
resources. He was one of the most successful ‘benevolent despots’ 
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of his time. He allowed a large measme of freedom of thought, 
encouraged industry and agriculture, and sought, according to his 
lights, the material welfare of his subjects. The means towards 
this end were a well-trained and centrally controlled bureaucracy 
and an impartial administration of justice. But he showed no 
interest in representative institutions or popular self-government 
and did nothing to interfere with the social privileges of the land- 
owning aristocracy and their rights over their serfs. 

In the i8th century the spirit of the age was entirely unfavour- 
able to nationalist movements, and Frederick the Great was not 
peculiar in ignoring the wishes, expressed or unexpressed, of the 
inhabitants of territories which were transferred from one ruler to 
another. His attention was wholly set on Prussia, and if he cared 
nothing for his own Germany, there seems no particular reason 
why he should have respeaed the idea of a Polish nation when, 
in the latter part of his reign, the fate of Poland was under dis- 
cussion between himself and his fellow despots of Austria and 
Russia. Poland had played a notable part in the history of eastern 
Europe in bygone days and had, indeed, sometimes oppressed her 
neighbours, as most countries have tried to do, when ciroumstances 
favotued such enterprises. Now she had frUen on evil days. Her 
system of government was bad; there were considerable non- 
Polish elements within her borders ; and the disorders of her 
condition gave to her three powerful neighbours a colourable 
excuse for intervention in her aflfeirs. 

Part of the Polish kingdom — ^Polish in speech and custom, as it 
happened— lay just east of the main central block of Brandenburg- 
Pomerania, separating it from East Prussia : the region, it will be 
remembered, from which the name of the whole kingdom was 
originally derived. It was this intermediate province that King 
Frederick now determined to add to the rest of the territory over 
which he ruled and so make his kingdom continuous from the 
Elbe to the Niemen. If he acted alone, this would probably mean 
war with Austria and Russia; another war on two fronts, at least. 
He did not want war, and he had no desire to act alone if it was 
possible to induce Austria and Russia to act with him. This he 
succeeded in doing. The Czarina Catherine already had her eye on 
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those eastern provinces of Poland wliich were inhabited by non- 
Polish people, and she readily listened to Frederick’s suggestion 
for a partition of the country which would give them each what 
they wanted. 

To buy off any possible objection from Austria the latter was 
offered a share in the scheme. Maria Theresa had no liking for the 
business, but her son, the Emperor Joseph II, overbore her 
scruples and pegged out a claim to Galicia, to the north and east 
of the Carpathian mountains. Thus tlie stage was set for the first 
act in the tragedy of Poland. Appropriate pressure was applied to 
the weak Polish Government and the aristocratic assembly which 
was supposed to represent the Polish people, but really represented 
only its own noble order, and the plan of partition was duly ap- 
proved and accepted in the name of Poland. This was in 1772. 
There was another partition in 1793, and though Frederick the 
Great had died in the interval, his policy was maintained, despite 
a valiant effort of resistance on this occasion on the part of the 
Poles ; and the area of the kingdom was still futhcr reduced for the 
benefit of the three great states. Finally, in the year 1795, when a 
new star was about to rise in the political firmament and.there were 
signs of the beginnings of a new order in Germany as elsewhere, 
Poland, as a political unit, was completely eliminated from the 
European state system by the deliberate action of Catherine of 
Russia. Inevitably, Prussia and Austria shared in the Third 
Partition that followed. 

Thus Prussia, which had only reached the status of a kingdom 
at the beginning of the i8th century, had doubled its size and more 
than doubled its population by the end. It was now a Great Power, 
the equal of all such, and ready, it appeared, to meet and deal with 
the problems of the new age. 



CHAPTER VI 


NAPOLEON'S 

GERMANY 


W ITHIN THREE YEARS of the death of Frederick the 
Great there started one of those world-shaking events 
which change the course of history. This was the French Revolu- 
tion, which was ushered in with the proclamation of the Rights of 
Man and ended amid assertions on all hands of the rights of 
nations. Germany was one of the first countries to feel the impact 
of these ideas. As we have seen, the conception of Germany as a 
nation had virtually died out since the Thirty Years War. The 
Holy Roman Empire was litde more than a name, carrying with it 
no power and very little dignity. The Austrian ‘Empire’ — ^the 
actual name was not yet in use, but it emerged in the course of a 
few years — ^was a conglomerate mass of peoples, differing from 
one another in language and custom, in the main occupying the 
central part of the Danube basin, but spreading northward into 
Bohemia and southern Poland and south-westward into Italy, 
with the Belgian Netherlands serving as a kind of fer-distant out- 
post on the shores of the North Sea. Apart from its political 
allegiance to the Hapsburgs it had no unity, except perhaps of an 
economic kind in rudimentary form in the Danubian area. A 
dominant German monarchy and aristocracy, with submissive 
lower orders to carry out their will in peace and war, controEed 
the whole from Vieima. One of its 18th-century rulers, it is true, 
the ‘philosophic’ Emperor Joseph II, tried to bring some admin- 
istrative unity into the mass, but his efforts were defeated by the 
feudal instincts of his various aristocracies, and he had to abandon 
the scheme. Prussia was another great monarchy which had grown 
out of the decaying body of the German nation and under 
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Frederick the Great and his inunediate forebears had sought to 
make itself a European state of first rank. The rest of Germany 
was split up into some three hundred minor states of all sizes, some 
of them so small as to consist of just a castle and a few square miles 
of ‘territory’ round it; others merely self-governing towns, 
or Free Cities, as they were called; yet all alike enjo3ring a condi- 
tion of virtual independence of any superior authority. Among 
these minor principalities and lordships were tlie ecclesiastical 
States, some like the Archbishopric of Cologne, which spread out 
on both sides of the Rhine, covering a considerable area, others 
embracing no more than the lands of a single abbey, but all held 
by ‘spiritual’ persons who exercised powers of government 
similar to those which the Pope enjoyed in the Papal States of 
Italy down to the unification of that country seventy odd years ago. 
The effect of this multiplicity of sovereignties upon the economic 
life of Germany at this time was deadening. Each of these petty 
potentates took toll of the trade that passed across their frontiers, 
while in the Rhineland, where there were so many princelings and 
lordlingsof one sort and another, the natural flow of traffic that the 
great river should have carried was obstructed by the demands of 
the men who ruled on one bank or the other. Such was the political 
framework of Germany at this time. Of national feeling there was 
none, and as the bulk of the population was burdened by the 
incidence of serfdom and other relics of medievalism, there was no 
sense of unity such as leads free men to co-operate consciously 
for some common end; and German thinkers and men of letters 
were ready to welcome deliverance from the thralldom of the past, 
from whatever quarter it might come. 

It came from France. When the news of the fall of the Bastille 
and of other startling things done by the French people to signify 
that they had done with feudalism came across the frontier of the 
Holy Roman Empire, it made the ears of all who heard it to tingle. 
Particularly was this the case in the courts of the Rhineland 
princes. While they were wondering what could be done to prevent 
the infection from spreading into their own territories and among 
their own people, there began to arrive in their midst out of France 
a number of noble refugees — imigris, as they were called — 
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dissatisfied with the turn of events in their own country and 
anxious to convince the rulers of Germany that it was tlieir interest 
no less than their duty to intervene to restore the old order in France 
before it was too late. In due course their number increased, and 
they began quite openly from their headquarters at Coblentz to 
make preparations for a return in arms to France, with the avowed 
intention of raising an insurrection against the constitutional 
regime which the French king, Louis XVI, had been forced to 
accept. The Prince-Archbishop of Treves, in whose territory 
these assemblages and preparations were taking place, made no 
attempt to restrain them. The French Government protested and 
demanded that the Emperor, as overlord of the Rhineland princes, 
should exercise his authority to secure the disbandment of the 
imgri formations and an end of the threat.that was being directed 
against the peace of France. 

The Emperor Leopold was in a difficult position. On the one 
hand, as the brother of the French Queen Marie Antoinette, who 
with her husband King Louis was virtually a prisoner in the palace 
of the Tuileries in Paris, he was under strong pressure of family 
feeling to act in support of the dmigr 6 s. On the other l^d he was 
temperamentally cautious and feared that intervention would 
precipitate a European war, which he wished to avoid until he 
was sure that Austria would receive the full support of all the 
important European monarchies and especially of England. But 
England, where the younger Pitt was Prime Minister, was as usual 
loath to involve herself in any Continental quarrel unless her own 
interests were directly affected ; and at this time neither Pitt, the 
leader of the Tories, nor Fox, who headed the Whigs of the 
Opposition, would agree that British interests were in any danger 
from the Revolutionists who had secured the control of the French 
Government : indeed. Fox and his friends were openly sympathe- 
tic to the new order of affairs in France and regarded it as opening 
out an era of goodwill and understanding between two countries 
that had long been enemies. 

So the Emperor temporised and hoped that something would 
turn up to relieve him of the necessity of making up his mind. 
Then on March i, 1792, he died. His young son, soon to be elected 
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Emperor Francis II, was completely under the influence of the 
war party, and steps were taken to form an alliance with Prussia 
for common action against the Revolutionists, when the latter, 
somewhat unexpectedly, determined to forestall the impending 
attack and compelled the reluctant King Louis to declare war 
upon Austria. The French army received its orders to advance 
forthwith into the Austrian Netherlands; and thus began the 
Great War of the Revolution, which so far as Austria was con- 
cerned, lasted, with one short pause, till Napoleon, then master of 
revolutionary France but not yet Emperor, brought it to a vic- 
torious conclusion in 1801. 

At the beginning, however, things did not go at all well for the 
revolutionary cause. The French soldiers, lacking officers (most 
of whom had joined .the ranks of the iimgris) and discipline, 
behaved badly. The invaders of the Netherlands were easily 
driven out, while the Prussians pushed back the army which was 
guarding the eastern frontier of France and actually captured 
Verdun. Then the tide turned for a while. The Prussians were 
brought to a halt, evacuated Verdun and recrossed the Rhine 
for the winter ; in the Netherlands the French general, Dumouriez, 
succeeded in wiiming a victory and, following it up, forced the 
Austrians to abandon the greater part of the coimtry, including 
Antwerp and Brussels. 

By this time a new and still more revolutionary government had 
been set up in France. The king had been dethroned and a 
Republic declared. Flushed by the unlooked for successes of their 
troops, the Republicans treated the Flemish coast as far as the 
mouth of the Scheldt as French territory, and when the Dutch 
Government protested, it was answered with a threat of war. The 
French revolutionary ‘ Convention’ went even further and offered 
aid to any and every people who rose against their *t3ttante’ — a 
clear invitation to the suppressed peoples of Germany to follow 
the example of France. All this commotion brought England into 
the centre of things. The region around the mouths of the Scheldt 
and the Rhine had always been a particularly tender spot for 
England ; and she was bound, moreover, by treaty to uphold the in- 
tegrity of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, as the country 
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now popularly known as Holland was then called. The English 
governing classes, too, had become seriously alarmed by the 
excesses and extravagant claims of tlie French revolutionaries, as 
well as by the spread of ‘Jacobin’ propaganda among their own 
‘lower orders’. Pitt still sought to avoid war, but when King Louis 
was guillotined, in January 1793, the French ambassador in 
London was given his passports, and the Republican Government 
responded with a declaration of war. 

When Great Britain entered the war, it became general. All the 
lesser European states followed suit, and of the great ones only 
Russia remained outside the Coalition which ‘Pitt’s gold’ had 
built up. Catherine the Great indeed, sympathised with the theory, 
though not with the practice, of revolution ; but she wanted to have 
her hands free to deal with the revolutionary tendencies that were 
displaying themselves at this time in Poland. So monarchical 
Europe, headed by the German powers, with the British navy 
holding the seas in support, mustered all its forces tor a combined 
assault upon France which was to restore the ancient institutions 
of that country and root out once and for all the subversive 
elements that were disturbing the established order of things 
throughout Europe. 

At first it looked as if Revolutionary France was doomed. All 
her frontiers were violated; a strong counter-revolutionary 
movement developed in the west and another of less strength in 
the south; while the British blockaded her ports and actually 
secured possession of Toidon from the royalist ‘fifth-columnists’ 
who were in control of that region. Then the miracle happened. 
The enemy was beaten on all fronts. A young captain of artillery, 
named Napoleon Bonaparte, pointed out how the English could 
be got out of Toulon, and got out they were. But the ruthless men 
who had made the ‘Republic one and indivisible ’, and who had in 
addition called out a new national spirit in France, such as had 
never been seen before in that or any other country, were not 
content merely to defeat and drive back the enemy from without 
and to crush the enemy from within. The revolutionary armies 
swept over Belgium and then over Holland, driving before them 
Austrians and British, who had tried to invade France from this 
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quarter. The Belgians welcomed them as deliverers from Austrian 
rule, and the Dutch submitted to superior force after the quasi- 
royal House of Orange had evacuated itself to England. Mean- 
while in the centre zone the Prussians were forced to fall back to the 
Rhine, leaving ail the German lands west of that river to the French 
Republic which they had sworn to destroy. The Republican gen- 
erals issued proclamations of ‘Liberty, Fraternity, Equality’ to 
the people of these lands, though they were not alwa3rs able, or 
perhaps even willing, to save them from the depredations of the 
ragged Republican soldiery. 

Nevertheless the promise of liberty had come in definite form 
to Germany, the more so as the Prussians, disgusted with their 
Austrian allies and anxious to be in at the death of Poland, now at 
the beginning of the year 1795 decided to withdraw from the 
struggle against the forces of the Revolution. Their example was 
soon followed by the lesser members of the Coalition, such as 
Spain. Weakened though she was by these desertions, Austria still 
endeavoured to hold back the French in the south, where, after 
driving back the Piedmontese from the Riviera, they were now 
seeking to establish themselves on the Italian side of the Alps. 
This is the* point where the young captain of artillery of Toulon 
fame takes the centre of the stage. High in favom at the moment 
in Government circles, Napoleon Bonaparte was given fixe com- 
mand of the Army of Italy, with which he proceeded, in a suc- 
cession of amazing victories, to compel the submission of the 
Piedmontese, drive the Austrians out of Italy, and finally impose 
peace terms which destroyed Austrian power and prestige in Italy 
and Germany alike. 

The whole of Germany was now out of the war, Germany shorn 
of that west bank of the Rhine which had been so oftan and so long 
the object of French diplomatic and military endeavour. The 
Middle Kingdom, the kingdom of Lothaire, was at last virtually 
‘reunited’ to France, and the dividing line between Germany and 
Gaul became once again that which Caesar had fixed centuries 
before: such famous cities of medieval Germany as Cologne 
(K6hi), Treves (Trier) and Mayence (Mainz), once btilwarks of 
Roman power, but long since become centres of German life and 
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speech and comer stones of the old Germanic Empire that was 
masked under the title of Holy Roman, now passed into the hands 
of a new and upstart power, which had broken with the past but 
was as yet only beginning to reconstruct the brave new world of 
its dreams. Yet, even so, most of the inhabitants of these liberated 
territories would feel like the German-speaking Alsatians and 
Lorrainers that they had gained something in passing from sub- 
jection to their petty tyrants into the condition of citizens of the 
French Republic. Some few of them might have dreamed of a day 
when there would be a German citizenship as free as that of 
France, but there was small hope of anything like it in 1797, 

When General Bonaparte laid down the terms of his Treaty of 
Campo Fornaio in the autuirm of 1797, he exacted an undertaking 
from the Emperor Francis that a congress of the German states 
should be summoned to confirm this transfer of territory from the 
German Reich to the victorious French Republic. This was done, 
and the Hapsburg monarchy, as it had so often done before, made 
its bargain with the outsider at the expense of German national 
interests. The Congress met at Rastadt on the right bank of the 
Rhine, but it never finished its labours. While it was considering 
how the affairs of Germany were to be regulated under the new 
conditions, news reached the courts of European monarchs that 
General Bonaparte had met with disaster in Egypt, whither he had 
gone with the avowed intention of completing the destruction of 
Pitt’s Coalition by forcing England, which still remained in arms, 
to come to terms under threat of an attack upon India directed by 
land from that quarter. The story was that General Bonaparte’s 
convoying fleet had been destroyed off Alexandria by Nelson and 
that he and his army were cut off in Egypt, in hostile territory, 
unable to advance towards India or return to France. 

The story turned out to be true; but true or not, it served to 
rouse the Austrians to make a fresh effort against the French. 
Prussia refused to take part in the new Coalition, but Catherine 
being now dead and the Polish question satisfactorily settled, the 
new Czar Paul I decided that Russia should play a major part in 
crushing republicanism in France or anywhere else. So an Austrian 
army appeared at Rastadt while the Congress was still in session, 
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the French envoys who were present to watch the interests of the 
Republic were murdered, and the Congress broke up in disorder. 
Meanwhile the Czar had been as good as his word. He sent an 
army to aid the Austrians in Italy and with it some of his best 
generals, including the famous Suvarofif; who drove the French 
out of that country and would doubtless have conducted a suc- 
cessful invasion of the south of France if Austrian jealousy of his 
victories had not held him back and led to his resignation from his 
command. 

By this time the French had begxm to rally their forces on other 
fronts. They had compelled the capitulation of a British army 
which had sought to aid the Austrians by landing in Holland; 
under the leadership of General Massena they had also defeated 
another Russian army at Zurich in Switzerland ; and all the time 
they were holding off the Austrians from any attempt to recover 
the western Rhineland. 

Then came the event which was destined to change the political 
face of Germany more than anything which had happened since the 
Reformation. This was the return to France of General Bonaparte, 
the spoilt child of Fortune, on October 9, 1799. He had come 
without his army, escaping, by a seeming miracle, the various 
vessels of the British fleet which were l3dng in wait for him. 
Within a month he was master of France, bearing the title of 
First Consul of the Republic. In little more than a year Austria 
was ready to recognise him and to accept at his hands terms of 
peace, which so far as the Hapsburgs were concerned, were much 
the same as those of three years before. But this time the First 
Consul decided that the settlement of German affairs should not 
be left to a Congress of German ddegates, but that he would 
arrange the whole matter himself. His interest and purpose were 
clear enough, and in following them he was merely carrying out, 
with greater thoroughness than had ever been the case before, 
the traditional policy that the rulers of France had always adopted 
in their dealings with Germany, whenever they had the means 
of giving effect to it. Hemy II, Henry IV, Richelieu, Mazarin, 
and, above all, Louis XIV — every one of these men saw to it that 
they had the support of some of the German princes, who might 
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be relied upon to favour France in its perennial quarrel with the 
House of Hapsburg. 

Napoleon, as we may now call him, for he began to act as a 
monarch long before he had assumed the title of emperor, had 
laid it down at the Treaty of Luneville, which ended the war early 
in 1801, that compensation had to be found elsewhere for the 
secular princes who had been dispossessed of their territory on 
the west bank of the Rhine when that area had been annexed to 
France. No compensation, however, had been paid to the Rhenish 
archbishops and other ecclesiastical rulers when their westward 
lands were formed into French departments; and taking this as a 
precedent Napoleon now suggested to the Imperial Diet, which 
met at Ratisbon a litde later in the year, that all the ecclesiastical 
states should be secularised throughout Germany and the dispos- 
sessed Rhineland princes compensated by being given new princi- 
palities in them. He made the further suggestion that the political 
independence of the Free Cities should be extinguished and that 
they should be integrated with the surrounding territory and be 
subject to its prince. 

As soon as it became known what the First Cons^ intended, 
German potentates of all sorts sent their envoys to Paris to put 
before Napoleon their claims to consideration in the allocation 
of the disputed territory. Napoleon turned over the details of the 
business to his Foreign Minister, Talleyrand, whose ante-chamber 
consequently became thron^eid with anxious petitioners, and who 
is said to have noade a small fortune out of the gifts bestowed on 
him by the princely suitors. At this point the First Consul cun- 
ningly invited the young and impressionable Czar Alexander I 
to act as mediator in the setdement, thereby giving an air of 
disinterestedness to the proceedings and at the same time remov- 
ing any grounds of opposition on the part of the august ruler of 
Russia, who was related by ties of marriage to the very princes 
who were specially favoured by Napoleon. These were the 
Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, the Duke of Wflrtemberg and the 
Margrave of Baden, and they were all granted large accessions of 
territory. Prussia did well out of the transfer of lands, for though, 
despite her neutrality in the later stages of the revolutionary war, 
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she had lost her possessions to the west of the Rhine, she was due 
to receive fer more than an equivalent according to the scheme 
agreed upon by the First Consul and the Czar. Austria, on the 
other hand, was to get nothing. 

Early in 1803 this scheme of reorganisation of the Empire was 
laid before the Ratisbon Diet and accepted by that body. The 
general effect was to weaken still further the position of Austria 
m Germany and to strengthen that of Prussia. The latter had 
acquired a block of territory in Westphalia, that is to say, in the 
heart of Germany. This would enable her, if she remained on 
good terms with France, to dominate the northern half of the 
cotmtry. Fmthermore, the disappearance of the ecclesiastical 
states, and with them forty-four of the fifty Free Cities, had 
altered the balance of power in the Diet, where henceforth the 
Protestants would be in a majority ; and this too tended to increase 
the influence of Prussia as against Austria. 

As for the three favoured States of Baden, Wurtemberg and 
Bavaria, not only did they gain enormously at the expense of the 
Church and the Free Cities, but between them they took over the 
political control of all the petty nobles in their neighbourhood, 
thus still further extending their territorial importance and in- 
creasing their cohesion. This bloc of South German States now 
formed a kmd of bastion of French power thrust into the heart of 
Germany. Their rulers realised that they owed their tmexpected 
aggrandisement soldy to Napoleon, and that as his allies they must 
be prepared at aU times to support him in his policies and ambi- 
tions, for clearly, if he failed to maintain the dominant position 
he had won in European affairs, they could not hope to keep titeir 
own extensive acquisitions. 

Their loyalty to their master was soon put to the test. The 
British Government, which had accepted &e Peace of Amiens 
with Napoleon in 1 802, while Pitt was out of ofl&ce, became alarmed 
at the way the First Consul was interpreting his rights and powers 
tmder the treaty, as well as at what appeared to be his preparations 
for future milit ary and naval enterprises. Without waiting, there- 
fore, for support from any continental allies who might be per- 
suaded to join them, the British determined to act at once and fore- 
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Stall, as far as they could, Napoleon’s schemes. So a new war 
began— the so called Napoleonic War— and Pitt was summoned 
back to offtce to direct the British side of it. He began at once to 
build up a new coalition of states which felt themselves threatened 
by the designs of Napoleon. 

Already humiliated and angered at the recent settlement of 
German aifairs, the Hapsburg monarchy saw the First Ctonsul in 
the spring of 1804 proclaim himself Emperor, an act in itself a 
kind of challenge to the ancient dignity which Austria had so long 
enjoyed, and which called forth by way of reply the proclamation 
of the Holy Roman Emperor Francis II as Francis I, Hereditary 
Emperor of Austria, to give notice, as it were, that, whether the old 
medieval Empire gave way or not before the pretensions of the new 
Charlemagne, Austria at least under its Hapsburg rulers should 
remain a European power equal in rank to the greatest. A year 
later Napoleon, stiU regarding himself as the true successor of 
Charlemagne, was proclaimed King of Italy and was crowned in 
due form with the iron crown of the old Lombard kings. This 
ended the hesitation of Austria. She still possessed territory in 
Italy— the lands of the ancient Republic of Venice — njade over to 
her by Napoleon himself in 1797 and retained her by, with her 
conqueror’s consent, under the Treaty of Luneville; and she saw 
in tins new Napoleonic aeation a dire threat to her hold on this 
precious domain. So Austria yielded to Pitt’s persuasions. The 
Czar, who had many grounds for hostile intent against the French 
‘usurper’, had been won over a little earlier. Strong efforts were 
made to induce Prussia to join this Third Coalition, but King 
Frederick William, possessed of that kind of gratitude which is 
said to be a lively sense of favours to come, refused. 

At the first blast of war Napoleon sent an army aaoss the Rhine 
to occupy King George of England’s German Electorate of 
Hanover. The Prussian king’s advisers saw possibilities here. 
If Prussia maintained a careful neutrality, she might, by a process 
of bargaining begun at the appropriate moment, gain possession 
of Hanover and so eatend herself still more widely over north- 
western Germany. It was an idea worthy of Frederick the Great, 
but it needed a Frederick the Great to put it into effect ; and there 
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was only Frederick William III, with an all-too-dever minister 
named Haugwitz. Napoleon played with these men and let them 
believe that if they kept quiet, they would get Hanover. So 
Prussia held off from Austria and Russia until it was too late. 
Meanwhile Napoleon acted with his accustomed speed and energy. 
A big army was moved from the Channel coast of France, where 
it had been threatening England with invasion, and passing over 
the Rhine across the territory of the South German allies, it caught 
and surroimded the Austrian army which was guarding the road 
to Vienna at Ulm on the Danube and compelled it to surrender on 
October 20, 1805, the day before Nelson destroyed the French 
and Spanish fleets at Cape Trafrlgar. 

Napoleon now continued his march to Vienna, which he occu- 
pied on November 13 ^er the Austrian emperor had left it to 
join the Czar in Bohemia, where the bulk of the remaining 
Austrian forces had Imked up with the Russians. Three weeks 
later, on December 2 Napoleon won his crushing victory over 
the allies at Austerlitz. The Emperor Francis now submitted to the 
conqueror, and the Russians marched homewards. Napoleon’s 
terms for Austria were severe. She was deprived of all the Venetian 
lands which she had been granted at Luneville and thus lost all 
contact with Italy. Further, the Tyrol, most loyal part of the whole 
Hapsburg inheritance, was handed over to Bavaria, while what 
was still left of the original Hapsburg domain in south-west 
Germany was divided between Baden and Wiirtemberg. 

So ended Austria’s attempt to recover, with Russian and Eng- 
lish aid, her dominant position in Germany. The result was the 
complete and final extinction of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
establishment of an entirely new organisation of the German States 
under French hegemony. The Confederation of the Rhine, as it 
was called, came into formal existence in July 1806, but the plan 
of it had been in Napoleon’s mind for some time before. It was 
intended to bring together under French control, but enjoying a 
semblance of independence, all the Rhineland States on the east 
side of the river. Such an arrangement would put the great 
inland waterway at the disposal of French interests; and with 
Holland at the mouth of the river, formed into a kingdom under 
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Napoleon’s brother Louis, the whole political and economic life 
of this region would be dominated by France. 

Bavaria and Wiirtemberg now became kingdoms and Baden 
was raised to the dignity of a Grand Duchy, while all three States 
received further extensions of territory in a final annexation or 
mediatisation, as it was called, of the lands of the independent 
lords, or Free Imperial Knights, of the now virtually defunct 
Empire. Together with nine lesser States they made up the orig- 
inal Confederation; other States came in later. The Confederation 
had its capital at Frankfort and was allowed to have a Diet to 
man^e its affairs, subject to the approval of Napoleon, who was 
its Protector, Austria took the hint indicated by this plan, and on 
August 6 of the same year 1806 the Emperor Francis II abdi- 
cated. There was no dection of a successor, and so the Holy 
Roman Empire simply ceased to be. 

It was now Prussia’s turn. King Frederick William had shown 
extraordinary vacillation of purpose ever since Napoleon entered 
Germany in his campaign against Austria. At one point, after the 
capitulation of Uhn, it seemed as if he were about to join the 
Coalition, and he even went so far as to make a compact with the 
Czar. Then, after Austerlitz, Haugwitz was sent to Vienna and 
came back with a treaty which Frederick William, despite the 
entreaties of the queen and the patriot party, ratified, although the 
Prussian Government was negotiating at that very time with 
England for a subsidy to enable it to fight the French. By the terms 
of this agreement Prussia was to give up to Napoleon her remain- 
ing Rhineland province — on the east bank — and cede another 
district, in the neighbourhood of Bavaria, to that State ; in return, 
she was to receive King George Ill’s Hanover. 

There were delays about the transfer of Hanover, and in the 
meantime, Prussia saw the establishment of the new confederation, 
in which she was to have no part or lot, and about which she had 
not even been consulted. She felt that she had been tricked, and 
her sense of humiliation was complete when it became known in 
Berlin that Napoleon was now in negotiation with Fox, who since 
the death of Pitt had become the English Foreign Minister, and 
had offered as the price of peace the return of Hanover to King 
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George III. At last Frederick William was won over to the patriot 
side, and Prussia declared war on Napoleon, She was quickly 
overwhelmed, first at Jena on October 14, 1806, and finally in 
the summer of the following year at Friedland in East Prussia, 
whither the king with the remnant of his army had retreated, 
leaving his capital in the hands of the enemy. The Czar had come 
to the aid of Frederick William and suffered defeat with him at 
Friedland. There followed the Peace of Tilsit between Napoleon 
and Alexander, and the Prussian king had to accept the settlement 
of German affairs drawn up by the two emperors. 

This setdement was even harder for Prussia than the one 
which Austria had been forced to accept after Austerlitz. Her 
western boundary was fixed at the Elbe, and she lost all the 
Westphalian territory which she had gaiqed at the time of the 
secularisations six years before as well as her ancient Rhenish 
lands, which Haugwitz had already bartered away. In the east 
she was deprived of her gains from the second and third Partitions 
of Poland, which were joined on to the new Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw that Napoleon was now forming, though she was allowed 
to retain the territory (excluding the Free State of Danzig) which 
linked up East Prussia with the rest of the kingdom. Thus reduced 
to about half her previous size, Prussia was called upon to pay a 
huge indemnity to France and to hand over a number of fortresses 
to be occupied by French troops. Her own army wavS to be limited 
to 40,000 men, while her seaports and all her trade relations were 
to be under French control to assist Napoleon in his great scheme 
for the destruction of English commerce. 

The territory yielded up by Prussia in the west was added to the 
States of Hesse-Cassel and Brunswick, with a part of Hanover 
thrown in, to form a new kingdom of Westphalia, which was 
given to Napoleon’s brother Jerome, This, of course, became a 
member of lie Confederation of the Rhine, The old Electorate of 
Saxony, which henceforth till his downfall was to be Napoleon’s 
most faithful vassal, was made into a kingdom and likewise brought 
into the Confederation, as were certain minor neighbouring States. 
To complete the ‘encirclement’ of Prussia and at the same time to 
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the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, much to the disappointment of the 
Poles, who had hoped for the resurrection of their ancient kingdom 
under French auspices. 

Napoleon’s Germany thus consisted of three parts — ^Austria, 
Prussia, and the Rhine Confederation. His primary purpose in 
disposing- of matters in this way was undoubtedly to prevent the 
establishment of a united Germany under Hapsburg, Hohen- 
zoUem or any other leadership. For this reason, although the 
foreign policy of the first two parts was dictated by Napoleon, he 
made no attempt to interfere with their purely domestic concerns. 
With the Cordederation, however, things were very diflferent. 
It is true that the big States, like Bavaria and Saxony, were left 
with a considerable degree of autonomy, but in most of the others, 
and especially in those which, like Westphalia, were artificial 
creations, there was no attempt to disguise the feet that their 
affeirs were to be managed as fer as possible on French lines. 
Thus, for example, serfdom, which had already been abolished on 
the west bank of the Rhine, now disappeared on the eastern side 
as well. French methods of administration and above all French 
law — the Code Napoleon, which presumed the equality, of all 
citizens — ^were introduced into these French-controUed regions. 
Even in Bavaria and the more independent members of the Con- 
federation liberal changes of a similar kind were brought about to 
the obvious advantage of the mass of the people. 

There were certain consequences, however, of these changes 
which were hardly foreseen at the time, but which eventually 
worked in a direction counter to French interests. The Confedera- 
tion was by no means a unified state and still less a uniform one, 
but it did at least show the inhabitants of the area, as a whole, what 
solid benefits they had gained from the abolition of the old order 
and the substitution of a scheme of things which tended to increase 
personal liberty and to remove obstacles to inter-State trade. 
Thus the value of imion was emphasised, and, as time wore on 
and the burden of the war exactions levied by the paramount 
authority of the French Emperor increased, the idea of a union fireei 
from French control began to take root in the minds of not a few 
people, however much the rulers of the States rejected it. 
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Such an idea, however, was much more carefully cultivated in 
Prussia during the years that followed its defeat. Napoleon had 
insisted, when he settled his score with Frederick William, that the 
leader of the patriotic party. Prince von Hardenberg, should be 
dismissed from his post as Prussian Foreign Minister, but he 
offered no objection when Baron von Stein became Minister of 
Home Affairs. Stein was not merely a Prussian patriot but some- 
thing far more significant, a German patriot with a vision of a 
reunited German nation, liberalised and free alike from domestic 
abuses and foreign control. Learning from the enemy, he set 
himself to reform the whole internal organisation of Prussia. Till 
the Prussian peasant was a free man, so he argued, he would never 
be willing to give his best to the service of his country. Equally, 
townsmen and traders must be relieved .of the burdens which 
feudal privilege laid upon them. Therefore in Prussia serfdom 
must be abolished, and steps taken to reform municipal govern- 
ment. 

Had he remained in charge of Prussian affairs, Stein would 
probably have attempted to persuade the king to set up some form 
of representative parliament, and it is not unlikely that he would 
have succeeded, for at this time Frederick William was sympathetic 
to reform. But before any progress could be made in this direction 
Napoleon discovered from an intercepted letter that Stein was 
secretly working for an alliance with Austria, which was to bring 
about the expulsion of the French from Germany, and the Prus- 
sian statesman had to fly for his life. He eventually found refuge in 
Russia, where he acquired a great influence over the Czar Alex- 
ander, whom he persuaded to break with Napoleon and employ 
all his forces in the latter’s overthrow. 

Meanwhile the War Minister, Scharnhorst, had reformed the 
Prussian army. Here again Prussia (and eventually united Germany 
too) owes much to French example and inspiration; for the new 
army whidhi Scharnhorst organised was not a professional one, 
like that of Frederick the Great and the armies of aU European 
states in the i8th century, but was based upon conscription or, 
as we should call it today, national service. It was with an army 
recruited by such means that France had won those astounding 
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victories that had humbled the monarchies of Austria and Prussia. 
Under the influence of these experiences and moved too by the 
spirit of the timesj Frederick William accepted the idea of a 
national army built up on those lines. 

It is hardly likely, however, that Napoleon would have abstained 
from interference with the plan if it had been put forward baldly 
for what it really was, that is, a means of strengthening Prussia’s 
military power and kindling national feeling among the people 
of Prussia. But Napoleon, all unwittingly, had opened the way for 
Schamhorst to introduce his plan in an unobtrusive and at the 
same time effective fashion. Napoleon had laid it down, as we have 
seen, that the Prussian army must be limited to a total of 40,000 
men. Schamhorst accepted the limitation, but arranged that these 
40,000 should not alwa]^ be the same men, but that they should 
be enlisted for a short period of service and then discharged, and 
that their places should then be taken by fresh levies. In this way, 
in due course, the whole able-bodied male population of Prussia 
would be given a certain amount of military training, so that when 
a national emergency arose and a leo 4 e-en-masse was proclaimed, 
Prussia would have a large disciplined force, and not a mob, to 
rely on. Here we see the germ of that military organisation which 
grew up in the second half of the 19th century and was extended 
to the whole of Germany in the da3^ of Bismarck. 

In 1809 many Prussians bdieved that the time of national 
emergency had arrived and secret societies Kke the famous 
Tugendbund were spreading anti-French feeling among the yoim- 
ger generation. In that year Austria, which had also been aideav- 
ouring to set its house in order, made a valiant effort to shake off 
French control and recover her hegemony in central Europe. She 
appealed to Prussia for assistance, but the directors of Prussian 
policy were cautious; they did not think that the new army 
organisation had had time to establish itself or that they could 
dispose of forces strong enough to overthrow the French garrisons 
which occupied their fortresses. Apart, therefore, from one un- 
authorised effort by a group of patriots, which was quickly crushed, 
Prussia took no part in the evaits of 1809. Austria was again 
defeated and humbled, and a regime was set up to serve Frencfli 
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interests under the control of a man who was opposed to the whole 
conception of a United Germany. This man was Count, after- 
wards Prince, von Metternich — a Rhineland nobleman who 
foimd his spiritual and political home in Vienna. Metternich, in 
the interest of the Hapsburg dynasty, kept Austria faithful to 
Napoleon, using the marriage of the Archduchess Marie-Louise 
as a point in the great game of diplomacy until he was sure that 
Napoleon’s star was at last on the wane. Then he joined, not the 
German national movement, which was gathering round Prussia, 
but the Fourth Coalition of European Powers which the English- 
man Casdereagh was building up. 

It was the German natioiud movement, rallying round Prussia, 
that made the ultimate victory of the Coalition possible. But for 
the action of Prussia in 1812, when the fragments of Napoleon’s 
Grand Army came straggling back from Moscow, the French 
Emperor would almost certainly have recovered lus grip on things. 
Prussia prevented that. Frederick WiUiam still hesitated, but his 
hand was forced by the general who commanded the Prussian 
contingent that had gone to Moscow with the French. This 
General von Yorck went over to the Czar with all Ws men; the 
Prussian king gave way and proclaimed to his people, and to all 
Germans besides, that the time of national emergency had come. 
And so began what the Germans call the War of Liberation, out 
of which was undoubtedly bom the German national movement 
of the 19th century. It lasted for little more than a year. Napoleon 
put up a magnificent fight, but was overborne by numbers, for 
this time he was not able to divide his enemies and deal with them 
separately. At Ldpsig in the autumn of 1813 he was overwhelmed 
and began his retreat from Germany, which did not stop till he 
turned to bay inside France itself in a vain attempt to save some- 
thing from the wreck of his fortunes. 

The Confederation of the Rhine and the whole structure of 
Napoleonic Germany had already collapsed, as one after another 
of his vassal States deserted the Emperor, and their rulers, 
amdous to secure their own position and the retention of all the 
taxitorks which their subservience to Napoleonic policy had 
given them, joined the Grand Coalition of his enemies, for the 
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most part under the wing of Metternich, who sought to ride 
the whirlwind of nationalism and subdue it. Only Saxony re- 
mained faithful to the feUen idol, and for that feithfulness she 
paid her price when yet another Germany was constructed at 
the Congress of Vienna. 



CHAPTER VII 


METTERNICH^S 

GERMANY 


T he congress of Vienna met to settle all those 
many matters which, in the muddled condition of Europe 
that resulted from Napoleon’s defeat, seemed to call for general 
European agreement:. One of these matters was the political 
organisation of Germany. It is interesting to observe how readily 
it was taken for granted that it was a matter for European concern 
how Germany was to be governed, Germany had been so long 
divided into separate parts, and foreigners of one sort and another 
had been so accustomed to intervention in German affairs, that it 
seemed quite a natural thing, even to Germans themselves, that 
an international congress should decide upon the form of govmi- 
ment under which ihey were to Uve. In actual fact, however, on 
this occasion, foreigners had less to do with the settlement than at 
first seemed likdy, for the Congress, or rather the leading states- 
men there present, decided very wisely that the delegates from the 
various German states should get together and agree on a plan, 
which they could then submit to the Congress for its approval. 
This procedure was adopted, and in due course a kind of German 
constitution was evolved by the Germans and incorporated in the 
Treaty of Vienna or the Congress ‘Act’, as it was called. Thus the 
system under which the German national affairs were to be 
managed could be regarded as part of the public law or inter- 
natiojaal order of Europe. 

The plan, as adopted, provided for a Bund or Confederation of 
thirty-nine autonomous States, of which Austria was to have a 
permanentprimacy. The headquarters or ‘ capital ’ of the Confeder- 
ation was to be the city of Frankfort, to which had been assigned 
the same position in Napoleon’s Confederation. Thus it looked 
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as if the new Confederation was to be the previous one, somewhat 
enlarged, with Austria substituted for France as the controlling 
power. And this indeed was what Mettemich intended, if he could 
have his way. The actual niunber of States included at the outset 
was thirty-nine, though this was reduced to thirty-eight at a later 
time by the absorption of one of the very sxnall States into a larger 
one. Here again Napoleon’s lead was foUowedj for there was no 
attempt to restore all the petty principalities that had edsted under 
the Empire. Apart from any other reasons for not going back to 
the pre-Napoleon era in this respect at least, the rulers of Bavaria 
and the other States which had gained so enormously in territory 
by Napoleon’s policy were resolved to keep what they had gained, 
and Mettemich, who saw an advantage in this from the standpoint 
which he had decided to adopt, gave them his full support. 

In one respect, however — and that was an immensely important 
one — ^the 1815 Bund differed materially from the Rhenish Con- 
federation. This of course was the fact that the Bund included both 
Austria and Pmssia. Napokon deliberately left them out, because 
he wanted to prevent the union of Germany, whereas the men who 
came together at Vienna were primarily concerned, or so they 
pretended, to secure that union. Moreover, it was a much larger 
Prussia that now took her place in the new Confederation than the 
State that had been excluded from the Napoleonic one, larger even 
than the Prussia that had tried single-handed to oppose Napoleon 
m 1806. Apart from the recovery of some of the Polish territory 
of which Napoleon had deprived her, she had secured about one- 
third of the kingdom of Saxony as well as a huge part of the Rhine- 
land — on both sides of the river— which actually gave her a 
frontier with France and enabled the Prussian kingdom to assume 
the character of defender of Germany in the west as well as in the 
east. And as it was from Prussia that the real spirit of German 
resistance to Napoleon had gathered strength and encouragement, 
it was not unnatural that it was upon Prussia that the hopes were 
centred of those German nationalists who looked to see a strong 
union of German States built up. 

This, however, was exactly what did not happen. The time was 
not ripe for such a devdopruent. The lesser States, large and small, 
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or at least their rulers, wished to preserve their identity; even 
King Frederick William, although he had listened to Stein in 1812 
and promised a War of Liberation for all Germans against 
Napoleon, was unwilling to sink Prussia in a reconstructed 
Germany in 1815. But most of all, Austria under the leadership 
of Metternich was opposed to the idea of a compact United States 
of Germany. Metternich saw clearly enough that a close union of 
Germany, whether on a federal or any’ other basis, would spell 
the end of the Hapsburg Empire, as he knew it, which had grown 
up around German Austria. To him the existence of this great 
Austrian State, which in itself was a Great Power overshadowing 
Germany and stretching its tentacles across Central Europe over 
the Alps into Italy and down the Danube valley and beyond, to 
the frontiers of Turkey, was an absolute necessity for the pre- 
servation of the European balance of power and peace ; and any- 
thing which upset that balance or diminished the influence or 
prestige of Austria was to be opposed in the interests not merely 
of Austria itself but of Europe as well. 

That was his creed at all times. A united Germany, he con- 
sidered, would have just this effect. If Austria were left out of the 
Union, the latter would be dominated or absorbed by Prussia, and 
the resultant German state would become a rival of Austria; 
while, if Austria were included, her dependencies would inevitably 
tend to break away from her, and confosion and war would ensue. 
Thus Metternich bent all his efforts to bring about the formation 
of a loose confederation, with Uttle or no central control except 
what might be provided by Austria and Prussia acting in consort, 
whenever that might be possible. 

What finally emerged was a kind of German League of Nations, 
resembling in many respects the ill-feted World League of Nations 
of our own day. Stein and his supporters had hoped to see estab- 
lished a real German Parliament and a German national army, 
organised and controlled by a central authority, which would be 
able to protect Germany from outside aggression and prevent 
France or any other Power from regulating German affairs. 
Instead of a representative parliament, the Confederation was 
given a Diet, which met at Frankfort, consisting of two chambers, 
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whose members were all delegates appointed by the various 
Governments of the States and not elected, even in the case of the 
larger assembly, known as the Plenum, by the German people as 
a whole or by any section of it. The smaller body was therefore 
something like the Council of the League, and it had very similar 
powers, while the Plenum functioned in much the same fashion 
as the Assembly that used to meet at Geneva and discuss the affairs 
of the world between 1919 and 1939. The delegates had no right 
of independent judgment and voted as their respective Govern- 
ments directed, and on all matters of vital importance the decisions 
of the Diet had to be unanimous. In other words, the independence 
of the States was carefully safeguarded, and the delegates to the 
Diet were virtually diplomats rather than poUtidans or parlia- 
mentarians, and their agreed decisions were in the nature of 
treaties between the States rather than laws or acts of parliament. 

Such an arrangement obviously could not provide a strong 
central authority, and hence the German Confederation was no 
more a German Government than the League of Nations was a 
World Government. As for a national army, that too was impossible 
under such conditions, for an army implies a Government able 
to organise and control it. The Diet, it is true, did from time to 
time give consideration to the matter, but these discussions 
always came to nothing, because the Governments of the great 
States wished to keep their own armies separate and intact and 
under their own control. 

This, then, was Metternich’s Germany, which he succeeded in 
keeping unaltered, in outward form, at least, till his fall from 
power in 1848. But it is an interesting fact that within a few years 
of its establishment he found that the absence of that central 
control which he had labomed to prevent hampered his plans for 
the suppression of democratic and liberal ideas, which at that time 
were gaining favour in Germany, as in other countries of Europe, 
and threatening Mettemich’s system from another angle. 

The trouble arose, in part at least, from a particular article of the 
Constitution of the Confederation which laid it down that the ruler 
of each State should establish a representative assembly for his 
1- jf cnnin Hi(t Tint nlreadv exist. This was a concession to the 
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liberalism that the spirit of the French Revolution had called 
forth in Germany. Czar Alexander, at that time still a patron of 
liberal ideas, had given his blessing to the article, and Mettemich 
had not been able to prevent it. Then there was the Surschen- 
schaft (or student-club) movement, centred in the universities, 
which kept alive the spirit of the Jvgendhtmd of thetiays of resis- 
tance to Napoleon and was encouraged by the liberal Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, in whose territory lay the &mous castle of the 
Wartburg, Luther’s hiding-place after his condemnation by the 
Diet of Worms. There in October 1817 students from all over 
Lutheran Germany assembled to celebrate the tercentenary of 
the beginning of the Reformation. 

What might have been a merely religious occasion turned out 
to be a political demonstration aimed at despotic authority 
as practised in most of the German States, Prussia being 
singled out for special distinction in this respect. Mettemich 
seized on the opportunity thus presented for enlisting the 
support of the i^g of Prussia in the prosecution of his plan 
for crushing what he regarded as the beginning of a new revolu- 
tionary movement, which would, like its predecessor, infallibly 
lead to war. He also used the inddmt to excite in the mind of the 
Czar doubts as to the wisdom of the policy he had hitherto been 
cherishing of encouraging constitution-making in other countries 
than his own; and in the following year, when the Czar came to 
Aix-la-ChapeUe for the great Congress of the Powers which had 
been summoned to review Europ^n conditions, Mettemich 
was able to persuade him in personal interviews that things in 
Germany were working up to a crisis, and that liberalism should 
be checked, not encour^^ed. 

The Czar’s conversion was completed a few months later, when 
a German journalist of reactionary opinions, who was regarded by 
liberals as having exerted an evil political influence upon theh 
former patron, was assassinated by a member of the Burschen- 
schqft of Jena University. From this time on Mettemich was free 
to go forward with his plans in the knowledge that he wotild have 
the sympathy rather than the opposition of Ae man who r^arded 
himself a kind of saviour and protector of Germany. 
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Mettemich’s technique in this matter seems to anticipate in 
some respects the methods of certain European statesmen of more 
recent times, who when they wanted to get the blessing of the 
League of Nations for some design which they favoured, without 
increasing the prestige of the League at the expense of that 
of the Member States, were wont to hold semi-private conferences 
or ‘exploratory’ meetings. These might then lead up to a 
‘Preparatory Commission’, at which the delegates, acting on 
the instructions of their various Governments, would agree on the 
terms of the plan or scheme for which it was hoped to get the 
endorsement of the Council or Assembly of the League. 

Something of this sort happened in 1819. Metternich did not 
want to encourage anything suggestive of Federalism, which was 
exactly what he would be doing if he appealed directly to the Diet 
to exert its ill-defined authority against the liberals and liberalism. 
He therefore appealed to the princes and rulers of the separate 
States, first by holding private conferences with the King of 
Prussia and his ministers and so securing their support in advance, 
and then by arranging that Austria and Prussia should jointly 
invite the other States to take part in a so-to-speak official confer- 
ence to be held in Austrian territory, at Carlsbad in Bohemia. The 
conference was duly held, and Metternich got his way. A number 
of decrees were drawn up and approved by the conference for 
submission to the Diet of the Confederation. These provided for a 
strict censorship of the Press and rigorous limitation of free speech, 
especially in the universities, which were to be subject to Govern- 
ment control. It was also decided that the Diet should be asked to 
set up a special commission to investigate charges of revolutionary 
conspiracy and secure the punishment of guilty parties by their 
Governments. Metternich by careful manauvring secured the 
necessary unanimous vote for the decrees in the Diet, and in due 
course they were ratified and put into force by the Governments 
of the States. The Commission, which held its sittings in the 
City of Mainz, continued its laboms till 1828. By that time the 
alleged conspiracy appeared to have been broken up, and con- 
sequently Metternich no longer found it necessary to use the 
dangerous weapon of federal action, however limited its scope. 
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to counter liberal or, as he would have called them, revolutionary 
tendencies. 

Then everything went wrong again. A real revolution broke out 
in France in 1830, and soon almost every country in Europe was 
affected by the event in a greater or less degree. In Germany 
unrest showed itself mainly in renewed popular demands for 
State constitutions, though there were some outbreaks of positive 
violence, which were quickly suppressed. Once again Mettemich 
in co-operation with Prussia invoked the support of the Diet, and 
the policy embodied in the Carlsbad Decrees was revived. Many 
despotic rulers, it is true, had yielded to the demands of their 
subjects for the establishment of dected parliaments in their 
States, but thanks to the influence of Austria and Prussia, who at 
this time received the strong backing of the new C2ar Nicholas, 
a more resolute man than his brother Alexander, they were able 
in practice to prevent these bodies from exercising any effective 
control over them. Thus the Mettemich s3rstem went on, and the 
unrest in the States died down, tiU fifteen years later a new and 
more violent outbreak of revolutionary fe eling in Emope called 
forth such a response in Germany that Mettemich himsdf was 
hurled from power and his system for the time being utterly 
collapsed. 

Meanwhile beneath the surface of this political turmoil there 
were forces at work which were slowly but surdy building up that 
very unity which it was Metternich’s object to obstruct and pre- 
vent. These forces were economic, and for a long time their 
political implications were unnoticed by Austrian statesmen or 
even by the men who set them in motion or wdcomed them. The 
economic confusion of the First Rdch, or Holy Roman Empire, 
was, as we have seen, the inevitable consequence of its political 
disintegration. Something had been done to improve matters 
under Napoleon by abolishing the petty lordships and creating 
larger units, which were then linked together in dependeuce upon 
France; but when Napoleon’s s3rstem collapsed, each State once 
more became a law to itsdf in the matter of tolls and tariffe. 

All this was an obvious hindrance to inter-State trade. Hence 
some of the southern States soon combined to form a Zolherdn 
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(».e. a toll or customs union), which had as its object the abolition 
of customs duties on trajS&c between them and the division of the 
product of duties imposed on goods imported from countries 
outside the combination. Other groups of States were formed 
elsewhere in Germany with the same object in view, the most 
important of which was the one which grew up around Prussia. 
Prussia herself was so situated that some such arrangement was 
essential if her economic development was to be given full playj 
for between her Rhenish provinces and the main mass of the 
Prussian kingdom there were several independent States of 
different sizes which were in a position to hamper or to aid this 
devdopment. Naturally enough therefore, the orderly Prussian 
mind, without any political intentions whatsoever, made it a 
deliberate part of the economic policy of the Prussian State to 
draw together into one Zolherein as many of the German States 
as possible. 

By 1848 this object had been carried out with a remarkable 
degree of success, to the mutual advantage of all the partners, 
many of whom had no love for Prussia in a political sense. Austria, 
with her many non-German dependencies, whose economic 
interests ran in other directions, ignored this trend of events until 
it was too late, and when finally she sought admission to the 
Zolherein, her request was refused. This gradual devdopment of 
a fiscal unity in Germany (exclusive of Austria) had an important 
effect in stimulating the belated industrial revolution in that 
country, with improvements in transport facilities, first in road 
and later in railway construction, in all of which Prussian initiative 
and enterprise played a considerable part. The business interests 
of Germans in general, therefore, operated strongly in the direction 
of strengthening the ties between Prussia and her neighbours ; and 
consequently it is not surprising that when revolution came to 
Germany in dead earnest in 1848, a desire for a real political union 
of the whole country manifested itself everywhere, and a deter- 
mined effort was made to bring about the consummation of this 
desire. 

As before, it was from France that the breath of revolution 
first came. There in February 1848, the monarchy of Louis- 
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Philippe was overthrown and a National Assembly was elected on 
the basis of manhood suffrage to draw up a republican constitution. 
Before many days were past, Germans on the other side of the 
Rhine in the South German State of Baden were demanding and 
getting from their ruler a liberal constitution of the most pro- 
noimced type. From Baden the flame spread eastward and north- 
ward to Vienna and Berlin, where the sons of the rulers who 
witnessed the rise and overthrow of Napoleon and then allowed 
Mettemich to reconstruct Germany were now the crowned heads 
of their States. Neither of these monarchs was a strong naan. 
The Emperor Ferdinand was a half-imbedle epileptic, who left 
everything to Mettemich till the crash came; when, terrified by 
the Viennese mob, he abandoned his minister and fled from his 
capital to safer quarters in the loyal Tyrol. The romantically 
minded King Frederick William IV of Prussia, after a brave show 
of resistance to the demands of the Berlin revolutionaries that 
he should foUow the example of the South German princes, gave 
in completely and even walked in funeral procession to the grave- 
side of the men who had been shot down by his troops in the 
streets of his capital. The rulers of the lesser States followed the 
example of the greater ones, till constitutionalism appeared to 
have triumphed throughout Germany. 

Following these successes in the States the liberal leaders 
determined to go forward and establish national unity on a demo- 
cratic, or at least a constitutional, basis. Here again they took 
France as their model, and with or without the approval or support 
of the State Governments they arranged for the election on a broad 
franchise of a National Assembly which would have for its prin- 
cipal task the drawing up of a parliamentary constitution for 
Germany as a whole. This plan was duly carried into effect, and 
in May 1848, the first representative assembly ever elected by 
the German people met at Frankfort. It is usually referred to as the 
Frankfort Parlisunent, a name which sufficiently indicates how 
differently it was regarded by the men of that generation from the 
Diet which it displaced from the supreme position in German 
affairs. Acting on the assumption that it was the sovereign authority 
of the whole German nation, the Frankfort Parliament forthwith 
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set up a kind of provisional government (once a^dn like the 
French), consisting of an imperial administrator and a cabinet of 
ministers. The Archduke John of Austria, a liberal-minded 
member of the Hapsburg family, accepted the office of adminis- 
trator, and it was intended that he should hold it until the projected 
constitution had been framed and a permanent head of the new 
German Federal Government had been selected. 

Unfortunately for the success of the Nationalists’ plan, no, pro- 
vision was made for the immediate and effective organisation of a 
strong Federal armed force, capable of dealing faithfully with any 
disruptive elements that showed themselves within Germany and 
of opposing any aggression that might develop from without; 
while all the time each of the various State Governments continued 
to retain absolute and undiminished control over its own military 
establishment. In these circumstances what followed was almost 
inevitable. The Parliament, consisting in the main, as it did, 
of men who were ardent libemls but had had little practical 
experience of politics, spent the best part of a year in deliberating 
and debatmg on a Declaration of the Sights of the German 
People, and then, when that had been put into an agreed form, 
on tibie Constitution itself. This provided for the establishment of 
a federal empire, with a legislature of two chambers, one repres- 
enting the people, who were to elect the members on a wide 
franchise, and the other consisting of representatives of the 
separate States, whose legitimate interests would thus, so it was 
supposed, be duly respected but would be brought into proper 
subordination to the interests of the nation as a whole. At the 
same time the limits of the nation to which the Constitution 
was to apply were so fixed as to include only the purely German 
part of the Austrian Empire, thereby dividing and weakening the 
latter in precisely the way in which Metternich had reasoned in 
1815 any real union of Germany would be bound to do. Metternich 
no longer controlled Austrian' affairs in 1849, but the men who 
did, notably Prince von Schwarzenberg, who at this time held 
the office of Chancellor, were equally determined not to allow 
the Hapsburg dominions to disintegrate. 

After the first stu nnin g shock of the revolution the Hapsburg 
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forces had rallied. The futile Emperor Ferdinand was persuaded 
to abdicate and his young and popular nephew Francis Joseph 
was put in his place. One capable old soldier, Marshal Radetsky, 
recovered the Italian provinces ; another suppressed the Czechs 
of Bohemia and followed up that success by regaining control of 
Vienna and eliminaring its revolutionary and democratic rulers ; 
while the southern Slavs, led by the Croat general Jellachich, 
showed that they preferred the rule of the Hapsburgs to that of 
Kossuth and his Magyars by fighting stoutly and, for a time, 
successfully in the interests of Hapsburg restoration. 

Thus by the spring of 1849 the Hapsburg monarchy was once 
again in control of the greater part of its heterogeneous empire. 
The other ruling princes of the German lands took heart of grace 
as they wimessed the revival of Austrian power. The King of 
Prussia in particular became more inclined to listen to the advice 
of his anti-national Junkers, who hated the idea of Prussia’s being 
absorbed into Germany and losing its identity in it, especially 
Germany infected with liberal and French habits of thought. 
So it came about that when, early in April, a deputation from the 
Frankfort Parliament came to Berlhi and offered Fredrick 
William the hereditary crown of a united Germany with the title 
of Emperor, he rejected both proposals. The King was unwilling 
to ‘pick up the crown from the gutter’, and he also seems to have ^ 
believed that acceptance on his part would have involved him in 
difficulties not only with Austria but with other important 
States like Bavaria as well. But whatever his reasons, his action 
was fatal to the cause of German union on the basis of liberal 
institutions. 

The situation at Frankfort now deteriorated very rapidly. 
First the Austrian Government ordered the Austrian deputies 
to withdraw. The Prussian Government soon followed suit; and 
when the Lower House of the Prussian State Assembly protested 
at this policy, it was dissolved by the King. Eventually the depu- 
ties of all the larger States departed from Frankfort, while those 
that remained, of whom the majority were markedly democratic 
in their outlook, announced their intention of offering the crown 
to some other prince. Before they could carry out this intention. 
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democratic risings broke out in several centres. But the princes 
were no longer overavyed by such demonstrations, and where they 
were unable to suppress them with their own forces, Prussia 
very obligingly lent her aid, and in every case the disturbances 
were stamped out. 

By this time the more moderate members of the Parliament 
had lost hope of making their plan of union a success, and even- 
tually the democratic rump, which continued to utter brave 
words but was unable to control even the disorder that went on 
in Frankfort, decided to seek safer quarters in the city of Smttgart, 
where there was less risk of unfriendly interference with its 
activities on the part of neighbouring State Governments. Stutt- 
gart was the capital of the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, but even in 
that State, where a form of parliamentary government had existed 
for more than a century, the authorities were not willing to allow 
what remained of the National Assembly to become a centre of 
revolutionary unrest. They therefore on June i8 closed the 
building where the Assembly held its sessions and forced the 
deputies to disperse. 

This was the end of the Frankfort Parliament, but it was not 
quite the end of the contemporary effort to bring about the unifi- 
cation of Germany under Prussian leadership. For King Frederick 
WiUiam, having by his great refusal deliberately ruined the hopes 
of those who sought to create a liberal and democratic Germany, 
thought he saw an opportunity of gaining, in more acceptable 
form, the substance of what he had previously rejected. What in 
fact he had rejected was not the headship of Germany as such, 
but the headship presented to him as a gift by a popularly elected 
body. If he could achieve the same end by a different method and 
receive at the hands of the German princes, who were his peers, 
what he shrank from accepting from the elected representatives 
of the German people, the problem would be solved. 

The moment was opportune for making a move in this direction, 
for Austria was experiencing xmexpected difficulty in reducing 
revolted Himgary to obedience; and as a consequence, it was to 
Prussia rather than Austria that the rulers of Saxony and other 
States had appealed for aid in re-establishing their authority. 
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King Frederick William therefore invited the princes to meet him 
in Conference in Berlin, where he laid before them a scheme for a 
Federation of German States with Austria excluded and Prussia 
as president. The scheme was welcomed by many of the lesser 
States but opposed by the larger ones, especially Bavaria, and so 
hung fire. Before an3ihing could be settled in the matter, the 
position was entirely changed by the coUapse of Hungary, which 
was attacked in the rear by a Russian army, for whose aid the 
Emperor Francis Joseph had appealed to the Czar, and the 
surrender of the city of Venice, which had been holding out 
desperately against Radetsky long after the rest of Northern 
Italy had submitted. These two events, which happened about 
the same time, in August 1849, released large Austrian forces 
and enabled the Austrian Government under Schwarzenberg to 
take a strong line with Frederick William. 

Matters came to a head in the following year. Schwarzen- 
berg’s first step was to re-constitute the 1815 Bund or Confedera- 
tion by summoning the old Diet to resume its sittings at Frankfort, 
thus passing a sponge, as it were, over the record of everything 
that had happened since it retired in favour of the revolutionary 
Frankfort Parliament. The summons was obeyed by aU the States 
except Prussia and her satellites. He then called a Conference of 
States, something like Mettemich’s famous Carlsbad Conference. 
This too was hdd on Austrian teritory, io the Moravian town of 
Ohniitz. A Prussian delegation attended the Conference and was 
virtually given an ultimatum. Prussia was informed that the plan 
for a Union of German States with Austria ecduded must be 
abandoned, and she must rejoin the Confederation on the old 
terms. King Frederick William submitted to very evident superior 
force, and very soon everything was, to all outward seeming, 
much the same as it had been before the upheaval of 1848. Only 
in Prussia there were men who did not forget the ‘humiliation of 
Olmiitz’, and the king, when asked by Schwarzenberg to do so, 
refused to cancel the very undemocratic constitution which he 
had granted to his people in 1849. 

Mettemich’s Germany was thus restored for a time. He himself 
survived till 1859, (outliving his pupil Schwarzenberg, who died 
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in 1852) though he took no further part in the direction of affairs. 
The intervening years were uneventful as far as Germany as a 
whole was concerned. Then Austria became involved in a war 
with France, where Napoleon III came out as the champion of 
Italian freedom from Austrian control, and was seriously weakened 
in consequence. Prussia carefully watched the trend of these 
events, and at a not inappropriate moment a man was appointed 
to take charge of her affairs who in due course made a re^ end of 
Mettemich’s Germany. This man was Bismarck. 


CHAPTER VIII 


BISMARCK^S 

GERMANY 

THE SECOND REICH 

B ISAIARCK did not set out at the begfamug of his 
ofl&cdal career to build up a new Germany and do all those 
things which are usually associated with his name. When he was 
appointed Minister-President of Prussia in 1862, it was ki^dy 
because he was a good Prussian rather than a good German. He 
belonged to a noble land-owning family which had been settled 
in Brandenburg— the heart of the Prussian State— for centuries, 
and he himself had an estate in the adjacent region of Pomerania; 
so that he was fully qualified for the name ‘Junker’, which was 
applied to Prussians of his dass and status by Soudi Germans. 
Till 1848 he took no interest whatever in politics, and after a 
half-hearted attempt to adapt himself to a career in the Prussian 
civil service he had setded down to the life of what in England 
would be called a coimtry gentleman. Indeed, there is something 
about Bismarck at this stage of his career which reminds one very 
much of the English Tory squire of the i8th and early 19th 
centuries — strong for the national monarchy and the national 
church, as well as for the r^hts and privileges of his own order; 
only in Bismarck’s case the national monarchy was that of Prussia 
(not Germany) and the church was Lutheran— under ro3«il 
control. 

The events of 1848 brought him to the ftont of aflEairs. He 
joined with other opponents of the Revolution in Prussia to form 
an ultra-conservative party, called the Kreuz Partd, or Party of the 
Cross, which sought to prevent the surrender of Prussia to Ger- 
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many. He became a member of the new Prussian Parliament and 
spoke and worked against the liberal tendencies of the times. 
Naturally he was opposed to the Frankfort Parliament and all its 
worksj including the plan for making the King of Prussia Emperor 
of Germany. He was even critical of King Frederick William’s 
scheme for a union of German monarchies, under Prussia’s 
presidency and with Atistria excluded; and while as a good 
Prussian he resented the ‘humiliation of Olmiitz’, he was not 
sorry when the old Bund and Diet were restored, and it seemed 
possible that German affairs might once more be conducted on the 
basis of mutual agreement and, where necessary, joint action on 
the part of the two greatest States of the Confederation. 

It was in this spirit that in 1851, shortly after the restoration of 
the old order at Frankfort, Bismarck accepted the post of Prussian 
envoy or delegate to the Diet. This was the real turning-point in 
his political career, for during the six years that he spent at Frank- 
fort he came to realise the tortuous diplomacy of Vienna and to 
believe that it was Austria’s fixed policy to thwart Prussia in every 
possible way and lower her status and prestige among the German 
States. Bismarck learnt many other things at Frankfort, which was 
so near to France, particularly about the hopes and schemes of the 
new French Emperor Napoleon III, whose rise to power seemed 
at that time to foreshadow in the minds of most European states- 
men a revival of French aggressiveness. And when, in 1857, he 
became Prussian Ambassador to Russia, he had shed all his 
earlier iEusions about Austria and was fully alive to the possibilities 
of an international situation in which France, newly victorious 
over Russia — ^in the Crimean War— might seek to dominate 
Europe once more. 

At St. Petersburg Bismarck made contacts which he turned to 
good account in later years, and then in the early summer of 1862 
he was transferred to Paris, where for some few months he had an 
opportunity of observing the behaviour of the French Emperor at 
close quarters and of forming judgments about conditions in 
France. Meanwhile in Prussia important events had been taking 
place, as a result of which Bismarck was suddenly called home and 
put at the head of the Prussian Government. The first of these 
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events was the mental collapse of King Frederick William and the 
appointment of his brother Prince William as Regent. This was 
followed four years later, in i86i, by the king’s death and the 
accession of the Regent to the throne. William I was a very dif- 
ferent kind of man from his brother. The latter was irresolute, 
liable to changes of mood and of policy, which had been a source 
of much concern to Bismarck and his friends of the Kreuz party. 
Since Olmutz the king had appeared to be satisfied with the 
lowered status to which Prussia had been reduced as a result of 
her submission to Austrian orders, and neither he nor the Prus- 
sian parliament seemed willing to strengthai Prussia in a military 
sense. 

King William was determined to alter this state of affairs. He 
was primarily a soldier, and his principal concern was to improve 
and enlarge the Prussian army. His War Minister, Von Roon, had 
a plan of army reorganisation which he persuaded the king to 
accept. The only diflficulty— and that was an overwhelming one — 
was the fart that the scheme would involve increased ta xation, 
and imder the constitution of 1849 new taxation must receive the 
approval of.the parliament. Partly on the grounds of economy and 
partly because some of the liberal and anti-nodlitaristic feeling 
that had been characteristic of the period of revolution still 
persisted in the Prussian pa rl i am ent despite its undemocratic 
character, a strong opposition to the proposed increased taxation 
developed, and eventually the proposals were rejected. As a 
consequence the king was ready to abdicate and was on the point 
of doing so when Von Roon urged him to consult Bismarck. 
WUliam took the minister’s advice and summoned Bismarck home 
from Paris. 

Bismarck’s attitude was based upon his reading of the inter- 
national situation. France, Austria and Russia were all busy in one 
way and another with schemes of aggrandisement, some of which 
might very well be carried out at Prussia’s expense. The parlia- 
ment did not understand these things ; the politicians were either 
ignorant or factious. The king must ensmre the safety of the state 
by making the army strong enough to defend the country from any 
would-be aggressor. If parliament refused to agree to the new 
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taxes, the king should act on his inherent right as Protector of the 
State and collect the taxes in spite of the opposition of the parlia- 
ment. When King William asked Bismarck if he was prepared as 
Chief Minister to carry out such a policy as he load indicated, the 
latter accepted the commission. 

To an Englishman there is somediing reminiscent in all this of 
Charles Fs quarrels with his parliaments. But there are too many 
differences between the two pictures for the parallel to be pursued 
closely. King Charles had no army, only a rabble of armed 
courtiers at his back, when he tried to browbeat the Long Parlia- 
ment into submission ; and Prussia produced no Ebmpden and no 
Pym. So Charles had to raise an army to fight the one which the 
parliament men were organising, whereas King William with 
Bismarck at his side held a large trained army in reserve when he 
sent out his officials to collect the wherewithal to make that army 
still larger and better trained. Not that there was no opposition, 
or that no voices were raised in the parliament and in the country. 
But the parliament was ignored, and unlike an English parhammt 
it could not make and unmake cabinets of ministers. If Bismarck 
was for the time being the best hated man in Prussia, he did not let 
that fact stand in his way. He censored the press, forbade public 
meetings of protest and in general resorted to the usual methods 
of arbitrary government. The politicians were angry, but the 
people submitted, and the king (not a parliament on this occasion) 
got his ‘new model’ army just in time to enable Bismarck to meet 
with comparative confidence the foreign complications of the next 
decade. 

The first of these complications was the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. The two regions, or duchies, whose fate was involved 
in this question lay across the frontiers of Denmark and Germany; 
one, Schleswig, forming, as it were, the stem of the Jutland 
peninsula, whose bulging point was the mainland of Denmark; 
the other, Holstein, embedded in the German mass and serving 
as the base out of which the peninsula grew. Holstein was an 
integral part of Germany, being one of the thirty-eight States of 
the Q)nfederation, and practically all its population was German. 
Schleswig, on the other hand, was not a member of the Confedera- 
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tion, and about one-third of its inhabitants, concentrated for the 
most part in the northern portion of the duchy, were Danes, the 
remaining two-thirds being of German origin. 

The many difficulties of the situation arose from the fact that 
both duchies were ruled by the same prince, and he was no less 
a personage than the King of Denmark. The Danish royal, family, 
it should be observed, claimed descent from a 15th-century 
German nobleman or prince of the neighbouring state of Olden- 
burg, who in the year 1448 was elected King of Denmark and a 
few years later made good his claim to be Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein as well. Since that time the duchies, though never 
absorbed into the Danish kingdom and retaining their own 
separate political institutions, had come to be regarded as depen- 
dencies of the Danish crown. The position in this respect was 
somewhat similar to that which had formerly existed in the 
neighbouring State of Hanover, where for over one-himdred and 
twenty years the ruler, known as Elector till 1815 and King after 
that date, was the British monarch. When William IV died in 
1837 and was succeeded in the United Kingdom by his niece 
Victoria, the personal link with Hanover was severed on account 
of the law or usage that prevailed throughout Germany, which 
prohibited the succession of a female. 

A wider interpretation of this particular law, barring, in 
general, succession in the female limy provided an occasion for the 
outbreak of the trouble that came to a head in 1863. Already, amid 
the upheaval of i848,therehad been a foreshadowing of the conflict 
in wffich Bismarck displayed his powers to the astonished gaze of 
Europe. The German inhabitants of the duchies threw in their lot 
with the German nationalist movemait and revolted against the 
Danish king, placing themselves under the rule of a certain Duke 
of Augustenburg, who claimed to be the lawful heir in the male 
line to the ducal crowns of Schleswig and Holstein. Aided by the 
feeble forces of the ‘national’ German army of the Frankfort 
Govermnent, but abandoned by the King of Prussia, who at 
first had sent a contingent of his troops to take part in the struggle, 
but had no real desire to see German nationalism win a victory 
for itself even against a ‘foreign’ enemy, the insurgents were 
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defeated by the Danes and brought to submission by the Austrians 
and Prussians after the liquidation of the revolutionary Frankfort 
regime. 

Meanwhile the Danish Government had defined the position 
from the Danish point of view. The King of Denmark, Frederick 
VII, was childless. Hence his Government laid it down that in 
default of direct heirs, the crown of Denmark, in accordance with 
the Danish rule of succession, would pass to Prince Christian of 
Gliicksburg as next of kin, though his descent was through the 
female line. They further let it be known that they intended to 
ignore the daim of the Duke of Augustenburg to the duchies 
under the alleged German rule of succession, and to mamt ain the 
connection between them and Denmark in the person of the 
Danish king, whoever he might be. 

At this point Great Britain took a hand in the affair. Anxious 
to prevent a renewal of strife which might easily develop into a 
much wider conflict, the British Government invited the Powers 
to send representatives to a Conference to be held in London for 
the settlement of the succession to the duchies on the basis of a 
general European agreement. The Conference was dtdy held, and 
the decision arrived at was embodied in the London Protocol 
(or Treaty) of 1852. This took the form of an agreement between 
Denmark on the one side and Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Sweden, Austria and Prussia on the other, by which these Powers 
undertook to recognise the ‘integrity of the Danish Monarchy’ 
and the succession of Prince Christian of GMcksburg and his 
descendants in the male line to the kingdom of Denmark and 
the duchies. Before, however, the two German Powers gave their 
adhesion to the terms of this agreement they received an assurance 
from Denmark that the status of Holstein as a member of the 
Germanic Confederation would be unaffected, and that no con- 
stitutional changes should be made ia the relationship of Schleswig 
to Denmark which would have the effect of incorporating the 
duchy in the Danish kingdom. It was accordingly xmderstood, 
though the point was not formally expressed in the treaty, that the 
autonomy and separate political institutions of the duchies were 
to be respected. One other important feature of the agreement 
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was the fact that the Diet of the German Ginfederation was not 
a party to it, although in the past that body had always regarded 
itself as being specially interested in the status of the duchies and 
the welfare of their German inhabitants. 

It was this last feature of the situation, combined with the 
determination of a section of Danish opinion to ignore the pledges 
given to Austria and Prussia before the signature of the treaty, that 
vras responsibleforthere-openingofthe Schleswig-Holstein question 
in 1863. There was in Denmark at this time a strong nationalist 
party which desired to see Schleswig, at least, fully incorporated 
in the Danish state. They pressed their views unceasingly on King 
Frederick, who was not indisposed to agree with them, and at 
last, at the be ginning of 1863, a new constitution was drawn up 
which provided for the virtual incorporation of Schleswig in 
Denmark along with an independent regime for Holstein. The 
immediate result of this was a loud outcry throughout Germany, 
and the Diet threatened ‘Federal Execution’ against King 
Frederick in his capacity as Duke of Holstein unless the obnoxious 
constitution was withdrawn. While negotiations were in progress, 
with Great Britaiu acting as mediator. King Frederick died, and 
Christian of Gliicksburg succeeded him in accordance with the 
terms of the 1852 London treaty and signalised the occasion by 
promulgatin g , that is to say, putting into force, the disputed 
constitution. This precipitated the catastrophe which Lord John 
Russell, the British Foreign Secretary, had been seeking to prevent. 
The Duke of Augustenburg, the son of the man whose claims had 
been set aside in 1852, was saluted by his German partisans in 
the duchies as Frederick VIII, and, acting on the orders of the 
German Diet, Saxon and Hanoverian troops marched into Hol- 
steiu and occupied it without resistance on the part of the Danish 
forces. The latter retired into Schleswig and prepared to defend 
that territory against all-comers by land and by sea. 

This was Bismarck’s opportunity for settling the position of 
the duchies in a way which he considered woidd be most advan- 
tageous to Prussia. He had no particular sympathy with the 
aspirations of the German Schleswigers for a imion with Holstein 
undertheDukeof Augustenburg, nor did he look with much &vour 
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at the idea of the establishment of a large independent State on 
Prussia’s flank, which might very readily associate itself with other 
North German States, such as Hanover, to thwart Prussian policy 
in the Confederation and to support the continuance of Austrian 
hegemony. On the other hand, he could not ignore altogether the 
national feeling which had been aroused throughout Germany 
by the high-handed action of the Danes, who had so patently 
repudiated the compromise of 1852. This feeling was expressed 
as strongly in Prussia as in other States of the Confederation, 
including Austria, and it was dear that, with or without the 
support of the two States that had signed the London treaty, the 
Diet intended to rescue Schleswig from the Danish clutch. 

Faced by this dilemma Bismarck determined to take the bold 
course of treating the situation as one in which the Danish action 
had released Austria and Prussia from their obligations under the 
agreement of 1852, and they were consequently free to join in the 
warlike operations against Denmark. There were obvious dangers 
in such a course. The other signatory Powers might decide to 
support Denmark, and, if they did, Austria might give way to 
pressure and Prussia might have to choose between military and 
diplomatic defeat, with disastrous results in either case for 
Prussian prestige. Before taking the plunge, however, Bismarck 
had provided at least for Russia’s neutrality by giving the Czar 
strong support in his suppression of the Polish revolt which broke 
out tins same year (1863). Next he persuaded the Austrian 
Chancellor, Rechberg, to join him in the plan contemplated by 
pointing out that the French Emperor wished to call a Conference 
of the Powers at Paris and so to avoid the necessity of armed 
intervention in support of the Treaty. The Austrian Government 
had no liking for European Conferences held under the auspices 
of Napoleon III, and suspected that, if this one was held, other 
issues in which Austria was interested, besides the Schleswig- 
Holstein one, might be raised. So Bismarck won his point, and 
Austria was drawn into the scheme which he now prepared to put 
into operation. Ignoring Sweden, and convinced that Great 
Britain, unsupported by any Continental Great Power (for Russia 
had been ‘squared’ and Napoleon was unwilling to make the 
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maiatenance of the treaty a casus beUi)i neither would nor indeed 
could employ force to bad: up any protests she might make, the 
Prussian minister took the step which, whether he intended 
matters to turn out so or not, led by a succession of wars to the 
erection of a new order in Germany and a complete alteration in 
the balance of power in Europe. 

The first of these wars was of course that which Prussia and 
Austria waged jointly with the Danes. The fighting started early 
in 1864, when the armies of the two Powers crossed the frontier of 
the Confederation into Schleswig. The Danes put up a very 
gallant resistance, but they were overwhelmed by force of numbers 
and compelled to yield on the conquerors’ terms. These were that 
the two duchies of Schleswig and Holstein were to be handed over, 
not to the Confederation or to the Duke of Augustenburg, but to 
Prussia and Austria m combination. There was a loud outcry about 
this decision in aU parts of Germany, but Bismarck held firmly to 
his point, that it was for those countries or States which had forced 
Denmark to give up these German lands to decide their future 
status, and not the Diet of the Confederation, which had done 
little or notluTig to achieve that result. Hence, when the Treaty of 
Vienna was signed in October 1864, by which the transfer of the 
disputed territory was given legal sanction, voices were raised in 
protest on all sides, but no one took action; and in the following 
December the Hanoverians and Saxons who had occupied 
Holstdn at the beginning of the trouble in the name of the Confed- 
eration marched out and Austrian and Prussian troops marched in. 

By this time misgivings over what had happened were beginning 
to gather force in Austria. Already Bismarck had shown his real 
intentions when, largely in deference to the feelings of King 
William, who favoured on their merits the Augustenburg daims, 
he ^[pressed himself as willing to agree to a nominal sovereignty 
for the duke, on condition that control of the armed forces and 
railways of the proposed State of Schleswig-Holstein should be 
entrusted to Prussia, so as to ensure the security of the new State 
from any future attacks from Denmark. The refusal of these 
termis by the duke had brought the king and other Prussian 
doubters on to Bismarck’s side. Bismarck published an account 
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of the negotiations, so that there was no mystery in the matter. 

It was obvious to everyone that a radical change had come over 
the posture of affairs in Germany, and that the roles played at 
Olmiitz were now reversed. Prussia now held the initiative, and 
Austria was being forced to follow her lead. Two things had 
recently happened which pointed in the same direction. The 
first of these was the failure of an attempt made by Austria in 1863 
to bring about a closer union of the States of the Confederation by 
a reform of that body. Bismarck, convinced that any plan of this 
kind emanating from Vienna could only lead to the strengthening 
of Austria’s position in the Confederation and the weakening of 
that of Prussia, persuaded King William not to take any part 
in a congress of ruling princes which the Austrian Emperor 
proposed for a discussion of the plan. Prussia’s refusal ruined the 
prospects of the plan, for the secondary States were unwilling to 
declare themselves on the side of dther of the rivals, and their 
rulers were suspicious that any scheme of closer union might 
deprive them of some of their privileges and powers. Thus the 
whole scheme fell flat, and the congress never took place. Mean- 
while liberal opinion throughout Germany made it known in 
various ways that no plan of union would be acceptable to the 
German people which, like the Austrian, did not provide for a 
representative German parliament elected on a popular franchise. 
Bismarck hastened to improve the occasion with the surprising 
announcement that Prussia was willing to come into line with 
public opinion in this respect and was desirous of seeing a reform 
of the Confederation which would include "an assembly made up 
of members from the whole of Germany, in proportion to the 
population, elected by direct franchise”. 

Few of those who remembered Bismarck’s past record in these 
matters could have any strong faith in the reality of his conversion 
to liberal principles, but his action convinced Chancellor Rechberg 
at least that, if Austria was to maintain her position in Germany, 
she must keep in step with Prussia rather than oppose her. The 
other internal success scored by Bismarck at this time at Austria’s 
expense was the renewal of the Zollverein for a period of twelve 
years. The Austrian Government had tried hard since 1850 to 
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bring about the disintegration of this institution, which, 
have seen, had been silently at work since its establishment forging 
the bonds of an economic interest that, despite all political dif- 
ferences, united Prussia with her neighbours and, in the case of 
the smaller States at least, helped not a little towards political 
friendship and understanding. Periodically the trade agreements 
between the various States upon which the Zolherdn was based 
came up for renewal. Such an occasion occurred in the early 
sixties, and Austria had used every effort to detach South German 
States like Bavaria as well as more northerly ones like Saxony 
from the commercial orbit of Prussia. But economic interest 
proved stronger than political antipathy, and Austria failed in 
this respect as well as the other. 

The reaction in Vienna to all these developments was decisive. 
Bismarck’s collaborator, Recihberg, was thrown out of place and 
power and new men took control of affairs, who were determined 
to make an end of Bismarck and all his works if they could. But 
they were embarrassed for the moment. Hungary was rebellious 
and Italy was once again ready to go on the war-path for the com- 
pletion of her risorgimento through the expulsion of the Austrians 
from Venice. Bismarck understood well enough what was afoot. 
Probably it was just at this time, when Rechberg fell, that he be- 
came finally convinced that war with Austria was inevitable 
unless, as in 1850, Prussia was prepared to submit to Austrian 
dictation and abandon once again the position she had achieved 
for herself in German affairs. So the wheel had come full circle, 
and the man who had opposed the liberals of 1848 and persuaded 
King Frederick William to give up his scheme for a union of 
Germans, with Austria left outside, now found himself planning 
to expel Austria from Germany altogether and save Prussia by 
making her the centre-piece of a new Federal state, which should 
grow out of that German national feeling he had formerly despised 
and rejected. Having made up his mind, he wasted no time in 
vain regrets and useless delays. The condominium in Schleswig- 
Holstein was working as badly as such schemes usually do, with 
the normal difficulties of the situation aggravated by the conditions 
arising out of the dispute over the Augustenburg claims, which 
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were now receiving support from Austrian officials. Austria talked 
of appealing to the Diet of the Confederation, contrary to the 
agreement of the two Powers made at the outset of the trouble 
that the Diet was to have no hand in the settlement. 

In order to postpone the ultimate clash, for which Prussia 
equally was not quite ready, a new agreement was patched up. 
This was the Convention of Gastein, according to which the joint 
a dmin istration of the whole area was to come to an end, and each 
of the two States was to take a portion under its separate control. 
Prussia took Schleswig together with the port of Kiel in Holstein. 
Austria, which had no naval interest in the Baltic, gave up Kiel 
but secured the possession of the rest of Holstein. Having effected 
this stop-gap arrangement in August 1865, Bismarck took a holiday 
in the south of France in October. He went to Biarritz, where the 
Emperor Napoleon was likewise relaxing from the cares of the 
state. Bismarck was anxious to satisfy himself about the line tbe 
French Emperor was likely to take in the event of war breaking 
out between Prussia and Austria. He had already secured in ad- 
vance the neutrality of Russia, and he hoped to be able to get 
an assurance that France would be equally accommodating. He 
also wanted to find out how Napoleon would regard an alliance 
between Prussia and Italy directed against Austria. 

It was afterwards said that, during 4 e interviews that took place 
between the two men, Bismarck promised Napoleon that in return 
for his benevolent neutrality some kind of territorial compensation 
on the left bank of the Rhine or in Belgium would be made avail- 
able for France by a victorious Prussia, and that, when the time 
came for redeeming this promise, Bismarck proved faithless. 
There is no evidence whatever for the truth of this statement, and 
it is inherently improbable that Bismarck conunitted himself to a 
course of action which was likely to embroil Prussia with the 
South German States and with England. Besides, it was unneces- 
sary. Napoleon seems to have held the view, which was general at 
the time, that of the two Powers Austria was the stronger, and that 
at best Prussia could only hope, with Italian help, to hold her own. 
He therefore looked forward to something like a tie between the 
two rival States after a long, exhausting struggle, when both 
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would be ready to accept his Mendly offices in effecting a settle- 
ment, for which France would receive her due reward in the 
recovery of part or all of that left bank of the Rhine which she had 
lost when the first Napoleon crashed. It would be a glorious 
revenge for the House of Bonaparte, and France under the restored 
dynasty — at that time, after an unhappy adventure in Mexico, 
sadly in need of a refurbishing of its damaged prestige — ^would 
resume its rightful and historic role of mediator in the quarrels of 
the German tribes. 

AH that Bismarck had to do was to allow the French Emperor 
to continue to cherish these hopes — or illusions. Naturally he 
would tell him nothing about ihe new Prussian army and its 
General Staff— that remarkable piece of military organisation 
(at that time unique, though afterwards copied and adapted to its 
own use by almost every country in the world) which was soon to 
show the world how efficiently and rapidly a nation in arms could 
be deployed for batde, and how plans of campaign that had 
been carefully studied in days of peace could be ruthlessly applied 
to the realities of war. None of these things, we may be sme, was 
discussed at Biarritz, but whatever passed between the two 
‘conspirators’, it is dear that Bismarck came away from this 
Conference convinced that for the moment, at any rate, France 
was safe and that the Emperor, in his role of patron of nationalities, 
would use his best endeavours to get Italy to play her part in the 
impending struggle, which, if all went well, was to make an end 
once and for all of the Hapsburg domination of central Europe. 

There followed a confused period of complicated manoeuvring for 
position. Austria sought to secure the support of those secondary 
States that continued to fevour the Augustenburg candidature 
and the establishment of a single Schleswig-Holstein State. 
Prussia on the other hand, relying for tactical purposes on the 
Gastein agreement, suppressed the pro-Augustenburg agitation 
in Schleswig and urged Austria to do the same in Holstein. Then 
in April 1866, Italy forced the pace by making it a condition of an 
alliance with Prussia that such an arrangement should only 
become operative in the event of war breaking out in three months. 
Bismarck now took more definite action. Using as a pretext for his 
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next step the fact that Austria had brought to the notice of the 
Diet of the Confederation the disturbed conditions in the duchies, 
he declared the Convention of Gastein to be null and void and 
announced that Prussia resumed full liberty of action. Prussian 
troops were ordered to march into Holstein, and the Austrian 
Government was invited by Bismarck with a certain grim irony to 
act in the same way in Schleswig. 

But the Austrians were not amused and did not accept the invita- 
tion. Instead, the Austrian commander in Holstein, acting on 
instructions from Vienna, withdrew his forces before the advance 
of the Prussians. At the same time a formal complaint was lodged 
before the Diet by the Austrian representative, who demanded 
Federal Execution against Prussia. Bismarck declared that this 
was equivalent to a declaration of war by Austria, and the Diet 
was warned that Prussia would regard as her declared enemies 
those States thatvoted for Austria’s motion. Bismarck also counter- 
attacked by bringing before the Diet a plan for .the reform of the 
Confederation drawn up on the lines previously indicated— that is 
to say, with Austria left out. And when this was rejected, the 
Prussian representative informed the Diet that as far as his State 
was concerned the Confederation was at an end and forthwith 
left the chamber. The Austrian motion in favour of Federal 
Execution was then carried, and the challenge to Prussia to submit 
was made dear and unmistakable. 

But Prussia did not submit. On the contrary she took up the 
challenge with a speed and efficiency that astounded the outside 
world. There were no longer any misgivings at the comt or in the 
country. King and people alike were behind Bismarck. He had 
brought them all round to his point of view at last. Of the secon- 
dary States most of the lesser ones stood aloof from the conflict; 
some even sympathised with Prussia ; but the larger ones, Hanover, 
Saxony and the South Germans, had declared by their votes that 
they would act with Austria. Only Hanover, however, put forward 
any real military effort, and her army was soon cut off from her 
allies and forced to surrender. Saxony was overwhelmed by the 
main Prussian army, which moved southward to meet the Austrians 
in Bohemia. The others were so slow in their mobilisation that 
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the war was virtually over before they were properly ready to 
begin. Italy played what her apologists like to think was a decisive 
role •, at any rate, although she won no battles, but rather lost them 
by land and by sea, she undoubtedly kept a large Austrian force 
busy in the south, which would otherwise have been available for 
service in Bohemia and might have turned the scale there. But all 
these thing s merely show how well Bismarck had laid his plans and 
how powerful a machine of war had been constructed by the three 
men who in their several ways, behind the screen of Bismarck’s 
politics, had worked to make Prussia fit to meet her enemies when 
the time came. These men were King William, the War Minister, 
Von Roon, and Von Moltke, the Chief of the General Staff. 

This Seven Weeks War ended for all practical purposes in less 
than seven weeks with the complete defeat of liie main Austrian 
army in a battle fought on July 3, 1866, a hundred miles north of 
Vienna, in the neighbourhood of two small places known respec- 
tivdy as Koniggratz and Sadowa, which have no other daim to 
fame. Pr elimin aries of Peace were agreed to a few weeks later, and 
on August 24 the definite Treaty of Prague was signed. This 
rapid progress in negotiations was almost entirdy due to Bismarck. 
The "^g and some of the army chiefe would have fiked a tri- 
umphal march into Vienna and the exaction of some territorial 
gain from Austria, but this would have meant more fighting and 
bitter resentment on the part of Austria after the war. Bismarck 
wanted to avoid both these contingendes. A prolonged and stub- 
born defence of the approaches to Vienna by the Austrians meant 
that France and even Russia might intervene before the real 
object of the war, which, for Bismarck, was simply the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany under Prussian leadership, was assured. 

Already the unforeseen and unwdcome success of the Prussians 
had stirred public opinion in France, and when the peace prelim- 
inaries started at Nikolsburg in Moravia, Napoleon instructed the 
French ambassador Benedetti to go there and see that the peace 
terms that were laid before Austria and her allies did not go 
beyond those which Bismarck had very shrewdly communicated 
m advance to the Emperor, and for which he had secured his 
approval. There was no such transgression, and therefore no 
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ground for intervention. As far as Austria was concerned the 
terms were easy. There were no annexations of Austrian territory, 
no penal indemnities, and no humiliating conditions of any kin d. 
Austria was merely asked to turn her back on Germany and leave 
Prussia to take her place as the predominant State in the new 
confederation that was to be set up. Prussia was to be enlarged and 
to become a more compacted State as a result of annexations that 
were to be carried out at the expense of some of Austria’s allies. 
The Schleswig-Holstein question was naturally settled for good 
and all, and both duchies became provinces of the Prussian 1^- 
dom. Hanover, which had led the opposition to Prussia in the 
north, lost its State-hood and in its new character as a Prussian 
province served to link up Rhenish Prussia in the west with the old 
Brandenburg section in the centre. Much the same thing happened 
in the case of all the North German States that had sided with 
Austria except Saxony, which was allowed to retain its political 
identity and its royal House, on condition that it joined Prussia’s 
new confederacy. 

Curiously enough, it was from his master King William rather 
than from the French Emperor that Bismarck met with opposition 
to this scheme of things, when it was first outlined. The kkg, like 
the good conservative that he was, disliked this wholesale deposing 
of crowned heads. Twenty years earlier Bismarck would have felt 
the same dislike for such revolutionary changes ; but the times 
had altered, and the Minister-Prraident of Prussia, following the 
technique of the First Napoleon in order to strengthen his country 
against the ‘Third’, won the king over to his plan. The French 
Emperor showed no undue concern at this vast aggrandismait of 
Prussia : he even appeared to welcome it, at least in the early days 
of the negotiations, but he definitely vetoed its extension south of 
the river Main. Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, and part of Hesse 
were to remain outside the Prussian orbit and were either to form 
a separate league or to maintain each an isolated independence. 
Bismarck had no objection. He did not wish to force these States 
to come into his new United States of Germany against thdr will. 
He was content to wait rmtil they asked to be allowed to do so. 
And, as things turned out, it was not long before they realised, 
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thanks to a false step on the part of Napoleon, that it was to their 
interest to move in that direction. There was a detached portion 
of Bavaria, known as the Palatinate, that was situated on the west 
bank of the Rhine, adjacent to Alsace-Lorraine. The French had 
yielded up this fertile region with undisguised reluctance in 1815 
and had yearned ever since for the day when they might recover it. 
Now, when the terms of peace had been definitely settled, Napo- 
leon instruaed his ambassador to ask for the cession to France 
of the Palatinate together with the dty of Mainz as compensation 
for Prussia’s expansion, despite the &ct that neither was Prussian 
territory. Bismarck refused to consider the suggestion, and in the 
fece of his determination the French Government did not press the 
matter. The French, as Bismarck very well knew, were not anxious 
or ready for war at that time. 

Nevertheless French public opinion was deeply disturbed at the 
trend of events (it was said, for example, that Sadowa was a defeat 
for France), and Bismarck began to realise that, sooner or later 
the demand, or something like it, wotild be renewed with a more 
dangerous insistence. To cope more effectively with such a situa- 
tion, if it should arise, Bismardk informed the South German States 
of the French move. He was n^tfeting sq)arate peace settlements 
with them at the time and made known to Bavaria that the French 
Emperor had asked for the Palatinate. The reaction was immediate. 
Bavaria had always in the past looked to France for support 
against Austria or Prussia. Now she learnt that her old friend had 
designs on her territory, and that her only hope of withstanding a 
Frendi attadc was to rely on help firom Prussia. The other South 
German States, especially Baderi just across the Rhine from Alsace, 
took the same view. The result was that each proceeded to make 
a separate (and secret) military alliance with Prussia, whereby, 
in case of attadc firom outside Germany upon dither party, the 
lesser State would imme diately place its armed forces under the 
co mman d of the King of Prussia. This was but a short remove 
firom political union. Bismarck allowed the leaven to work and 
bided the time when the logic of events would bring the jealous 
laggards completely over to the national side. 

The Treaty of Pr^e set free boih the rivals of the earlier age 
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to pursue their own ends in their own way. Bismarck’s under- 
standing policy in regard to Austria was now justified to the full; 
for the latter, turning away from the West, set her house in order 
and combined with Hungary to establish that Dual Monarchy, 
which in later days, with the favour and support of the new 
Gernaany, was to recover something at least of Hapsburg prestige 
by a march to the East. This made it possible for Bismarck to 
build the framework of his new Federal state absolutely unham- 
pered by any hostile influences, for by recognising the barrier of 
the River Main he had already provided against intervention by 
France or objection from the South German States. The NorA 
German Confederation was a very difFerent political structure 
from the old Bund, by which Metternich had sought to stave off 
German unity in 1815 and which the events of 1866 had finally 
destroyed. It is true that, like the old Frankfort Diet, the control- 
ling part of the new organisation, known as the Federal Council, 
was an assembly of delegates from the Governments of the States, 
and that Prussia was merely one of these States, with seventeen 
votes at her disposal as against forty-three distributed among the 
other States. But Prussia could usually count on the support of a 
suflScient number of these to enable her to get her way in the end. 
Moreover, the King of Prussia, who was the hereditary president 
of the Confederation, had far more executive power than the 
Emperor of Austria had ever had under the former system. 
He was commander-in-chief of the armed forces of the Confede- 
ration, not merely of those of Prussia; he conducted its foreign 
relations; and he appointed, to advise him in his executive 
capacity, a Chancellor (who was Bismarck) and other Ministers 
of State. 

There was here, in feet, a real Federal Government-modelled 
in some respects on that of the U.S.A. — ^and though its powers 
were limited, so as not to encroach unduly upon the prerogatives of 
the ruling princes or interfere in the domestic affairs of the States, 
it faced the outside world at least as the expression of a unity such 
as Germany had scarcely ever possessed before. Finally the new 
Constitution provided for that popular and elective element which 
Bismarck had promised to an unbelieving public in the days 
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before the war. This was the Reichstag, ‘elected by universal, 
equal, secret, and direct su£&age’ on a population basis divorced 
entirely from the State system. Some commentators, especially 
in England, have described Bismarck’s Re^hstag as a sham — 
mainly, it would seem, because, unlike the Reichstag of the 1848 
constitution, it did not enjoy the powers of an English House of 
Commons of making and immaking ministries. But to take this 
point of view is to miss the whole point of Bismarck’s scheme. 
What he sought to do was not to establish on German soil an 
English institution which he regarded as unsuitable to the German 
environment, but rather to associate with his new order the people 
of the area covered by the Confederation, as well as their rulers. 
Moreover, the Reichstag was allowed certain considerable powers 
of free discussion, which the future was to show were by no 
means entirely ineffective, and its consent was generally required 
for the enactment of ordinary legislation as well as financi al 
measures. 

When this Constitution was completed and put into operation 
in 1867, it was revealed to the world, perhaps for the first time, 
what a strong, well-knit organism Bismarck had built up in Europe 
to take the place of the feeble one that had functioned so long at 
Frankfort. In France most of all it was realised that something had 
happened whidh it had always been the prime object of every 
Frendi Government, from the time of Richdieu onwards, to 
prevent; and there were many voices which declared tihit the 
existing French Government had not merely not prevented this 
thing fi:om happening, but had actually helped it to happen. 
Henceforth that Government, yielding to popular clamour, sought, 
as far as such a thing was possible, to undo what was done ; and the 
Emperor, and still more the Empress, fearful for the stability of 
the dynasty, set on foot all kinds of schemes and intrigues whidi 
had for their object the humiliation of the North Ger man Con- 
federation and the construction of an anti-Prussian hloc in Europe, 
which would be strong enough to crush it and break it up if 
Bismarck should call upon it to resist. The first of these intrigues 
arose out of what is known as the Luxemburg question. Luxem- 
burg, though it had often been overrun and occupied by French 
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armies in the wars of the 17th and i8th centuries, had 
formed part of France before the great Napoleon’s time. Like die 
rest of the non-French lands to the west of the Rhine, it hadthm 
been annexed to France. In X815 it had been placed under the rule 
of the King of the Netherlands, but not, like its neighbour 
Belgium, as a dctinite part of that kingdom. As a region which, 
despite certain French affinities, was mainly Germanic in speech, 
it was given the status of a Grand Duchy and was included in the 
German Confederation, like Holstein under the King of Den- 
mark or Hanover under King George of England. There was no 
room for States of such an ambiguous character in Bismarck’s 
North German Confederation, and Luxemburg was not included 
in that new creation. Nevertheless the Prussian garrison, which 
by Treaty had occupied the City of Luxemburg as a ‘Federal 
fortress’ under the old order, had not been withdrawn. 

In his desire to gain some territorial advantage out of the changes 
that had come about in Germany, Napoleon made secret overtures 
to the Dutch king for the cession to France, in return for a money 
payment, of all the latter’s rights over the Grand Duchy. The king 
was iuduced to agree to the suggestion, for Luxemburg was 
separated from Holland by a tract of Belgian territory and its 
people had litde in common with his Dutch subjects. But wbeu it 
became known in Germany that Napoleon was seeking to annes a 
‘German’ land (for though Luxembuig was not a member of the 
North German Confederation, it still belonged, like Bavaria and 
the other South German states, to the ZoUverm), and that 
‘German* troops would have to evacuate one of the bastions of 
the German defensive system, which would then pass into the 
keeping of a French force, the outcry was so loud that the Dutch 
king hastily withdrew his consent to the scheme. French disap- 
pointment and anger at the turn of events were extreme, and for a 
time war seemed likely to result, which would undoubtedly have 
been represented throughout Germany as a piece of deliberate 
French aggression. In the end England, wWch had her own 
reasons for disliking any expansion of France in the direction of 
Belgium, intervened with the proposal that a Conference of 
the Powers should be held in London to deal with the knotty 
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problem. The proposal was accepted by all parties, and the 
restilt wsa the neutralisation of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg under the guarantee of the Powers, together with the 
evacuation of the fortress by the Prussians and its subsequent 
dismantlement. 

The importance of the Luxemburg episode Hes in the &ct that 
it revealed to the outside world the intensity of the national feeling 
that had developed in Ge rmany in the previous twenty years. But 
to Bismardt at least the a&ir revealed more than this. It showed 
that French policy was definitely directed against the new Ger- 
many that had grown up around Prussia, and that whatever the 
Emperor might or might not wish, hencefordi he would be forced 
to return to the historic role of French rulers, substituting the 
North German Confederation for the Hajpsburg-controUed 
Germany of the past. The course of events soon convinced 
Bismarck that he was right. A scheme for the reform of the 
French army was set on foot, and there were diplomatic moves, 
emanating firom Paris, designed to establish a triple alliance of 
Austria, France, and Italy. These moves were not very successful. 
Austria was unwilling to commit herself unless Italy was ready to 
do so ; Italy refused to pky the French game tmtil the French 
garrison which occupied Rome in order to defend the temporal 
power of the Pope against the attacks of Italian patriots was 
withdrawn. The French Emperor, in deference to Catholic 
feding, could not make this concession to Italian nationalism. 
So nothing had been done when Fortune took a hand in the 
game. 

Bismarck, of course, had been watching these manoeuvres, but 
there was little he could do to counter them. He saw to it that the 
extension of the Prussian military systan to the whole of the 
confederate area was pushed forward as rapidly as possible, but, 
for the rest, he could only wait tmtil some situation devdoped 
which he could exploit^ to serve his designs, by forcing Napoleon to 
come out into the open and make some move that would be re- 
garded as wanton aggression by all Germans, North and South 
alike. But he did not want to wait too lot^— not, for exanqtle, 
tmtil the reform of the French army was complete, or the 
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diplomatic situation had deteriorated from the Prussian point of 
view and Austria— or even Russia — had come to an under- 
standing with France. 

At last such a situation as he desired was provided by the Spanish 
revolution of 1868 and the expulsion of the Bourbon Queen 
Isabella, The Spanish leaders asked a distant cousin of the King 
of Prussia (Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen) to let 
his name be put forward as a candidate for the vacant Spanish 
throne. After some hesitation the Prince agreed. At once a i^ous 
outcry broke out in the French Press, and the French ambassador 
was instructed to approach the Prussian king with a view to 
securing the withdrawal of the Prince’s candidature. It is some- 
times said that Bismarck secretly instigated the proposal to make 
a HohenzoUern king of Spain, just in order to provoke such a 
crisis as actually developed. Whether this be so or not— and there 
is no certainty on the point — ^there can be no doubt that Bismarck 
welcomed the proposal, when it was made, because it exactly 
served the purpose he had in view of inducing the French to go 
so far in their aggressive attitude that they could not retreat; and 
he was bitterly disappointed when King William, genuinely 
concerned to preserve the peace if he could, offered no objection 
when his kinsman withdrew his candidature. 

The French did not disguise their satisfaction at what was 
considered to be a diplomatic defeat for Prussia, and Bismarck 
was contemplating resignation, when fortune again came to his 
aid and gave him all he had asked for and more— including full 
support from the king. This took the form of a fresh demand 
from the French Government directed to King William, who was 
staying at the holiday resort of Ems. It was presented by the 
French ambassador and required that the king should give an 
undertaking that there shoid be no revival in future of the 
HohenzoUern candidature for the Spanish throne. The king, 
who considered that he had done his part in preserving the peace, 
was shocked by this new evidence of French intransigence and 
refused to give the imdertaking. He then sent Bismarck a long 
tel^ram, giving him an account of what had happened and 
leaving it to him to make the facts public if he thought fit. 
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Bismardc wasted no time. He drafted a commmqui based on the 
king’s telegram and sent it to the newspapers forthwith. The 
result was what he expected and unquestionably hoped for. The 
French Govermnent, urged on by its parliament, declared war 
on Prussia, and all Germany, including tihe South German States, 
rallied to Prussia’s side. There seems litde substance in the 
criticism sometimes made that Bismarck should not have altered 
the king’s telegram, but should have sent it out to the Press in the 
form in which he had received it. Probably, if he had done so, 
the result would have been much the same; for the French were 
not in the mood to accept a refusal of their unreasonable and arro- 
gant demand, and there were things in the telegram which would 
have served as ‘a red rag for the Gallic bull’ almost as wdl as 
Bismarck’s precis did. The point Bismarck had to decide was 
whether he should suppress altogether the story of the interview 
between the king and the ambassador and take the chance that the 
French would make no further aggressive move at this time, or 
should seize the opportunity now presented of uniting Germans 
in a new War of Liberation from French domination. To do this 
he was bound to condense the king’s message into manageable 
form, and he made sure that in this form it would lose nothing of 
its inflammatory quality. 

Having thus got his war, Bismarck proceeded to ensure that 
Von Mollke and the General Staff should be allowed to wage it 
and gather in the fruits of victory undisturbed by intervention on 
the part of other Powers. Russia showed no sign of coming to the 
aid of her old enemy France. Austria would certainly not nsake any 
move unless Prussia met with initial setbacks. Italy had her eyes 
fixed on Rome. England might have proved difficult despite her 
suspicions of French motives; but Bismarck had taken due pre- 
cautions against any meddlesomeness from that quarter. When the 
die was cast, he sent to The Times a copy of a drafi: treaty which 
the Emperor Napoleon had put before him four years previously 
at the time when the latter was endeavouring to secure compensa- 
tion for Prussia’s aggrandisement. This document provided for 
the partition of Belgium and the annexation of a considerable 
portion of it to France. England apparently was not to be consulted 
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B ISMARCK’S FEDERAL EMPIRE lasted for the best 
part of half a century* and the system of government thus 
set up worked well and appeared to satisfy the majority of the 
German people, Bismarck kept the control in his own hands till 
the death in 1888 of the old Emperor William, who, not without 
reason, considered that the man best fitted to guide the new 
Germany through the difficulties of its early years was the man 
who had borne the chief part in its construction. Kaiser Fred- 
erick was a dying man when he succeeded his father and took no 
steps durmg his short reign to contest the great minister’s mastery 
of affairs. 

It was otherwise with his son Wiiliam II. In 1890 this vain and 
sdf-opinionated young man forced the resignation of the man who 
for twenty-eight years had been at the helm in Prussian, if not 
German, affairs ; and by a curious coincidence it was twenty-e%ht 
years later that the imperial edifice which the latter had built up 
crashed about the ears of his ungracious sovereign. Whether 
Bismarck, if he had remained in office with the full enjoyment of 
his faculties during this period, could have averted the catastrophe 
which overtook Imperial Germany is open to doubt; for he him- 
self by the very success of his achievements had set in motion 
forces which he, hardly less than William II and the men who 
advised him, would have found it difficult to control as the years 
went by. 

After 1871 Bismarck became obsessed by a fear that a regener- 
ated and rearmed France, unrelenting in her determination to 
recover the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, would succeed 
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where Napoleon III had failed and build up an' anti-German 
combination of Powers which would se^ to undo his work and 
split up Germany again into her component parts. To prevent this 
he set out deliberately to isolate France. Russia and Austria were 
his chief concern in this respect. Britain was not likely to abandon 
her traditional policy of eschewing entangling alliances with 
Continental countries unless her interests or her naval supremacy 
were threatened or challenged, and before very long he observed 
with satisfaction that she was developing a quarrel of her own 
with France over Egypt. Italy too found a new grievance against 
France when the latter, in her eagerness to extend her hold on 
North Africa, stepped in before her neighbour and set up a pro- 
tectorate in Tunis, where there were considerably more Itali a ns 
than Frenchmen. Bismarck gave every encouragement to this 
move and others of a similar kind, not only because he hoped they 
would persuade the French people to substitute a policy of 
colonial expansion for the purstut of a dream of recovering what 
they had lost in Europe, but also because adventures overseas 
could hardly fail to embroil France with other countries and 
particularly with her old rival, England. 

Meanwhile more positive measures were needed to keep 
Russia and Atistria friendly with Germany and with one another. 
Even before the victory over France was complete, Bisnoarck had 
taken the first step in this direction by supporting Russia when the 
latter, seizing the opportunity created by France’s helplessness, 
announced that she considered herself no longer bound by the 
conditions of peace imposed upon her at the end of the Crimean 
War, which required that her Black Sea coast should be demili- 
tarised. In consequence of this timely help Russia had won her 
point despite the protest— unsupported by any suggestion of 
action — of the British Government; so that, when in the period 
immediately after the war Bismarck proceeded to suggest a 
common understanding between the three Eastern Powers, he 
found the Czar complaisant. Thus there came into existence the 
so called Drei-Kcdser-Bund or League of the Three Emperors, in 
which Bismarck hoped to find the means of harmonising the 
interests of Austria and Russia in the Balkans. 
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It was over this Balkan question that Germany’s super man met 
with his first real failure. Hitherto he had appeared to control 
events and make them serve his ends ; but the general flare-up 
that occurred in European Turkey in the seventies ruined his 
plans. The Russians, intoxicated by the success of their single- 
handed intervention, imposed on the Sultan a settlement which, 
while it merely alarmed Britain, entirely ignored the plans of 
Austria for a move southward towards Salonika. Austria therefore 
readily supported Disraeli’s demand for a revision of Russia’s 
peace terms, and Bismarck had to make up his mind as to which 
side he should take in this quarrel. 

It was a diflicult choice for him. From his standpoint Germany 
had no interest in Balkan affairs, which in his own words were 
“ not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier ” ; but when 
he had driven Austria out of Germany, he had encouraged her to 
look for compensation in south-eastern Europe, and if the way 
forward in this direction was barred, she might turn her eyes bad 
to the west and look for an ally to help her to revive her German 
connections. In that case it might not be long before French 
schemes for revenge began to take shape. On the other hand, be 
had allowed the Czar to entertain the belief that when the time 
came for Russia to resume her push southward in the direction of 
Constantinople and an outlet on the Aegean Sea, German support 
would be available, just as it had been over the question of the 
re-militarisation of Sebastopol and the Black Sea coast. If the 
Czar were now to be disappointed in his expectations, he nugbt 
swing over and cultivate the friendship even of a Republican 
France. 

But there was no help for it. The German Chancellor had to 
make a decision, and as the Russian danger seemed the more 
remote, he dhose to ignore it, for the time being at least; and 
thou^ he professed to play the part of ‘the honest broker* at the 
Congress of Berlin— which among other things symbolised the new 
primacy of Germany in European affairs— he none the less let it 
be understood that he stood by the Austrian demand that the ‘Big 
Bulgaria’ of Russia’s creation, which blocked the way to Salonika, 
should be reduced to more modest proportions. That Bismarck 
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expected that there would be early signs of a rapprochement between 
France and Russia is seen in the fact that the following year (1879) 
he arranged the famous Dual Alliance with Austria, which three 
years later by the adhesion of Italy, iilled as she was with rancour 
against France over the Tunis affair, became the Triple Alliance. 

These engagements— originally secret— soon became known, 
and it might have been expected that some definite counter-move 
from the side of Russia would speedily follow. But in 1881 the 
‘Liberator’ Czar, Alexander II, was assassinated by Nilulistsj 
and Alexander III, regarding ail liberals and republicans as 
little better than the men who killed his father, could not bring 
himself to enter into friendly relations with the now staunchly 
republican Government of France. Thus an opportunity was 
afforded to Bismarck of rebuilding the shattered edifice of the 
Drei-Kaiser-Smd. But the new League lasted no longer than the 
old. Fresh troubles broke out in the Balkans and Bismarck was 
hard put to it to keep the peace between the two great rival 
Powers which were Germany’s ‘friends’. 

It was then (1887) that he made his last effort to ‘keep the wire 
to Petersburg open’ by negotiating a secret pact with Russia 
which was not even disclosed to Austria. This Reinsurance 
Treaty, as he called it, was to run for no more than three years iu 
the first instance, but was renewable at the end of that tune. 
Hardly was it signed, however, before the anti-German tone of the 
Russian press caused Bismarck himself to feel that he had gone 
far enough in placating Russia, perhaps at the expense of Austria, 
and in a speech in the Reichstag he declared — protesting too much, 
it may be thought — that “we Germans fear God and nothing else 
in the world”. Moreover, when Russia, seeking foreign capital 
for the extension of her strategic railways, applied for the help of a 
loan to the German money-market, she was met at the instance 
of the German Government with a blank refusal. She forthwith 
turned to France, whose statesmen put no obstacle in the way of 
using the savings of French bourgeois and peasantry to* win for 
their country escape from the position of lonely impotence to 
which German diplomacy had so long condemned it. Before he 
gave up office, in faa, the Chancellor could see that he had failed. 
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His successors did notldng to repair his &ilure. The Reinsurance 
Treaty was not renewed in 1890, and three years later the Czar 
Alexander III, his scruples at last overcome, made an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the French Republic. 

One of Bismarck’s post-war aims had thus been defeated — ^to 
keep France friendless and helpless before the armed might of 
Germany. The other still remained— to develop aU the resources 
of Germany and consolidate the national unity that his genius 
had established. Here his success was imquestionable, and he was 
doubtless think ing of this success when he gave utterance to the 
defiant words quoted above. Nevertheless he began rather badly, 
for he quarrelled with the Catholic Church about the degree of 
control which the Prussian State was to exercise in matters hitherto 
regarded as outside its province, such as the marriage laws, the 
education of the clergy, and the inspection of monastic establish- 
ments. This struggle, the Kulturkampf, as it was called, was 
prolonged for several years and produced a good deal of bittar 
feeling, until Bismarck, realising that he was endangering the 
success of his main purpose by raising up new enemies not merely 
outside but inside Germany, where the opposition of the Centre or 
Catholic Pa^ in the Reichstag had assumed a formidable char- 
acter, withdrew from his ^treme position, repealed the obnoxious 
Pr ussian laws, and agreed to a working compromise in the field 
of education and other matters. 

Meanwhile, his other plans for consolidatii^ and strengthening 
the political edifice that he had constructed were being put into 
shape, especially on the economic side. Some of the more ardoit 
members of the National Liberal Party of the Reicht^ would 
have liked to see a move made away from federalism and in the 
direction of closer unity, which would have had the effect of re- 
ducing the power of the individual States and increasing that of 
the Central or Imperial Government. But Bismarck knew only 
too well that such a course was impossible at that time. He him- 
self would have liked to put into effect a scheme of national state 
railways, to cover the whole area of the Reichi absorbing those 
that were privately owned as well as others that were controlled by 
State Governments. 
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Apart altogether from economic considerations, this would 
have harmonised with the strategical design of treating Germany 
as a single unit for military purposes, for which the Constitutioa 
provided by making the Emperor commander-in-chief of all the 
armed forces of the Rsich. However, he met with such opposition 
in the matter that the scheme was dropped. Prussia continued to 
maintain her own State system and tlie other States made such 
arrangements as seemed good to them. Even in such a matter as 
the post and telegraph services, which were obviously well 
adapted for a unified administration, the Reich Government was 
bound to give way before Bavaria’s claim to maintain her own 
State post office, apart from and independent of that of the 
Reich as a whole. But he was successful in establishing a single 
national currency system based on the gold standard with ffie 
mark as the unit, as well as a Central Bank of Issue, the Reichsbank, 
over which the Federal Government exercised a certain measure 
of control. The economic foundations of the R&ch had of course 
been laid long before in the Zollverein, to which reference was 
made in an earlier chapter ; and under cover of the ZoUparlcmmt, 
as the controlling council of the Union was called, German 
trade and industry had made considerable progress; while the 
authority of the ZoUparlament itself was sufficient, even before 
political union was accomplished, to enable it to persuade the 
constituent States to accept and enforce within their borders a 
uniform (metric) system of weights and mcastires. With the estab- 
lishment of a regular Federal legislature under the new Constitution 
the ZoUparlament became superfluous, and decisions regarding 
fiscal and trade questions fell to the Reichstag and the Council of 
the Empire. 

Thus it was that in 1879 Bismarck, breaking away from the 
‘free trade’ tendencies that had hitherto prevailed in German 
political circles, introduced into the Reichstag a new protective 
tariff. In due course it was passed into law, and so began the pro- 
cess whereby Germany, like the U.S, of America after the Civil 
War and under the influence of the same line of economic thought, 
deliberately shut out as much as possible from her home market 
supplies of cheap agriculturalf^roduce in the interests of the 
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agrarians and landowners, especially die Junkers of East Prussia, 
as well as cheap manu&ctured goods in the interest of her develop- 
ing industries. Some observers have hdd that there was no 
political design, in the first instance at least, in this movement 
away from free trade, and that it was the inevitable result of the 
flooding of the country with cheap goods as the effect of the huge 
indemnity paid by France made itself felt in trade relations 
between Germany and her neighbours; in other words the flood 
of cheap goods zoos the indemnity, which had found its way into 
Germany through the many devious channels of international 
trade and had temporarily dislocated the balance of industry 
in the conqueror country and so put many workers out of employ- 
ment. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that before long it 
became the setded policy of the German Government under both 
Bismarck and his successors to encourage imder the shelter of a 
high-tariff system the growth of large business enterprises, 
especially in the heavy industries. Such a policy, it was believed, 
would tend to make Germany more self-reliant, more independent 
of outside supplies if the time ever came when she would have to 
fight that defensive war, which Bismarck ever kept in his mind’s 
eye, against a combination of enemies, to hold what she had won. 

Defence was rmdoubtedly the essence of Bismarck’s creed at 
this stage in his career. Germany to him was one of the ‘satur- 
ated’ countries, as he described it. He had spent the best years of 
his life b uilding it up as a European Power and he had no aspira- 
tions after world-power (Weltmacht), of which his successors 
talked so readily and so confidently. Nevertheless circumstances 
forced his hand. It was an age of rapid industrial development 
based on technical achievement, and large-scale capitalist organisa- 
tion in Germany, as in England and the U.SA., was bound by 
the kw of its being to maintain, if it could, its full industrial 
capacity. The only way to do this, when it had supplied its home 
market, was to seek out foreign ones. Hence German mercantile 
effort soon became expansive and even aggressive, and looked 
to the German state organisation more and more to support it in 
its persistent search for new worlds to conquer. The German 
state machine xlid not fail it. Even before Bismarck left office. 
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Government subsidies were being given to trans-oceanic steam- 
ship companies to enable them to meet and to overcomej if possible, 
the competition of the mercantile marine of other and older- 
established nations — & policy which was developed and extended 
in the post-Bismarckian era. 

All this meant a demand for colonies. German merchants and 
industrialists brought pressure to bear upon Government throu^ 
the great National Liberal Party, which by this time was more 
national than liberal, to take over the territorial winnmgs of 
Liideritz in S.W. Africa and of Karl Peters in East Africa j while 
Bismarck, who had considered Germany to be ‘saturated’, 
found himself bargaining with Gladstone and Salisbury in the 
’eighties and offering German support in the quarrel with France 
over the British occupation of Egypt in return for a complaisant 
attitude on the part of the British Government to the establishment 
of these and other colonies, even when, as almost invariably 
happened, they were regarded with suspicion and dislike by 
British inhabitants of South Africa and Australasia. 

So it went on. Togoland, the Camcroons, New Guinea, and 
the Pacific Islands, regions which hitherto had been appropriated 
by none of the colonising nations, all began to display the imperial 
flag of Germany and by so doing informed the world that German 
interests were no longer limited to the defence of the Fatherland 
at home. The full sequel of this progression from a European to an 
overseas empire, which showed itself in the building of an Imper- 
ial German Navy, came later, when Bismarck had passed from the 
scene; indeed, by a strange coincidence the first Navy Law was 
passed by the German Legislature in the very year of his death, 
and though he had no part or lot in this fulfilment of the efforts 
of the German Navy League, it was the inevitable result of tbc 
success which attended him in his task of making Germany a 
great nation with a Government which fostered and controlled 
the activities of its citizens. 

There was another result of this success — still less perhaps 
foreseen by Bismarck and far less to his liking than that jus 
outlined. Socialism as an influence in German affairs dates fron 
the mid-century revolutionary epoch, when the effort to givi 
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Germany a national democratic constitution broke down under 
the opposition of the restored Hapsburg despotism and the invet- 
erate prejudices of Prussian Junkers like Bismarck. At the begin- 
ning of 1848, just before the revolution started, Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, both Germans, sent forth their Communist 
Manifesto to the ‘workers of all the world’, but it was in Germany 
that the movement that this action initiated first took or^inised 
shape. The steady industrialisation of Prussia and other parts of 
Germany helped it along. 

Then in 1867, just as complete political union was in sight in 
Germany, there came from the exiled Marx in England his master- 
piece of dogmatic socialistic literature. The publication of Das 
Kapital was an epoch-making event for socialists everywhere, but 
it was of enormous value to the newly established Social-Demo- 
cratic Party in Germany, for it gave the members an organised 
body of doctrine and a formal creed which made them a far more 
powerful force, morally and intellectually, in German politics 
than would otherwise would have been the case. German union 
and the establishment of a Reichstag elected by universal suflBrage 
gave the Socialists an excellent opportunity of bringing their 
theories to the notice of the masses. In the ReicJutag elections of 
1877 they polled nearly half a million votes and won twdve seats. 

Bismarck became alarmed. It was not so much the Marxist 
doctrines of the Socialists that troubled him; it was the revolu- 
tionary zeal and democratic fervour that accompanied the propa- 
gation of these doctrines that made him feel the need for counter- 
measures. For the new party had not merely a social programme; 
it had a political one as well. It carried on the tradition of the men 
of 1848 and demanded control of the Executive by the Elective 
Qiamber, that is to say, by the Reichstag, after the feshion 
adopted by the new Frendb Republic from the British model. 
Here indeed the German Social Democratic Party was far more 
liberal than most of the so-called German Liberals, and as the years 
passed by and the difficulties in the way of carrying into effect 
socialism on the Marxian model were more clearly realised, it 
was upon this question of Responsible Government — ^as the thing 
is called m Britain and her Dominions — ^that the Social Democrats 
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in the ReichsU^, steadily inaeasing in number, concentrated 
their attention, until they assumed the character of something 
like a permanent parliamentary opposition. 

All this, of course, was anathema to Bismarck, and not less so to 
the old Emperor William, who held strong views about his 
absolute prerogative both as King of Prussia and as Kaiser, 
though he never used the flamboyant mannerisms so beloved by 
his grandson in order to express himself on the subject. In 1878 
Bismarck was presented with a reasonably good excuse for stamp- 
ing out the movement before it assumed larger and more dangerous 
proportions. Two attempts that summer were made on the life 
of the old Emperor, who was an immensely popular figure in 
Germany and universally respected in the outside world. The 
Chancellor placed the responsibility for the crime upon Social 
Democracy and brought in a Bill before the Reichstag for the 
dissolution of the party and the suppression of all socialist activiti^. 
The Reichstag rejeaed the Bill — there were still too many real 
liberals there — and Bismarck retaliated by dissolving the Reich- 
stag, In the election that followed, the Chancellor got a complaisant 
majority and the Bill was now passed. 

Having destroyed, as he thor^ht, the more dangerous side of 
Social Democracy, Bismarck now proceeded to draw the sting of 
its appeal to the masses — who, he believed, were mainly interested 
in projects for the improvement of their material condition— by 
bringing forward and passing into law a scheme of what to-day 
would be called social security. In those days and for long after- 
wards it was referred to, sometimes with hostile intent, as 
Bismarck’s state socialism. It was a good piece of work of its kkd, 
and statesmen of other countries, induing Great Britain, who 
were tired of unadulterated laisser-faire in the treatment of the 
working classes, showed great interest in German schemes for 
old age pensions and sickness and accident insurance for wage- 
earners carried on under state control and financed in part by the 
state. 

But neither anti-socialist legislation nor Bismarckian socialism 
hindered for long the expansion of the Social Democratic Patty. 
The law of 1878, which was of temporary application only, was 
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renewed at intervals during the next decade, but was finally 
allowed to expire, without renewal, in 1890 soon after Bismarck’s 
resignation. During this period the voting strength of the Party 
at Reichstag elections more than trebled itself over the figure 
of 1877, despite a not imnatural decline in the years immediately 
following the first enactment of the law. As for the social insurance 
plan, that was accepted by the workers but did not satisfy them. 
Moreover, it fitted in harmoniously with Bismarck’s general 
scheme of benevolent control of the economic life of the country 
for the benefit of the country : government, in fact, of the people 
for the people, but not by the people. In short, what he did for the 
workers in industry was merely the counterpart of what he was 
doing by tariff and subsidy for the expansion of industry and the 
prosperity of its owners. 

Bismark’s work was now virtually done. It is true that his plan 
for giving Germany an all-embracing legal and judicial systan 
was still incomplete ; indeed, the new Civil Code after long delays 
did not come into force till 1900, two years after his death. But 
enough had been done ten years etnlier to make it certain that here, 
as in most other departments of national life, there was to be an 
end of confusion and conflicting purposes. So when he withdrew 
from the control of affairs, Bismarck, though unsatisfied and re- 
sentful at the maimer of his going, had good grounds for feeling 
that what he had done he had done well. Germany was a strong 
(in the Continental sense) and weU-govemed state; it was held in 
respect, if not exactly in high regard, by its neighbours; it had 
assumed the character of the leading industrial nation of Con- 
tinental Emope and might easily in due time, with its expanding 
population, its high level of technical stall, and first-rate educa- 
tional system, become a still more powerful economic force. For 
twenty years it had sought after and maintained peace in Europe, 
tbniigb possessed of the most powerful and efficient war machine 
then existing. In a word, Germany since 1871 had become 
everything it had not been before that date. Yet in another 
twenty years, though still unquestionably powerful and enjoying 
an even greater degree of economic prosperity, it had become, in 
a sense, isolated ; it was regarded with suspicion, if not dislike, by 
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almost all its neighbours, as well as by other nations further 
afield. 

The cause of all this appears to lie, in part at least, in what 
may be called the nature of things. A country reaching nationhood 
after much tribulation and suppression of its efforts in that 
direction would display a good many of the characteristics of 
what, in the case of an individual, is sometimes called an inferioriiy 
complex. Its representatives are apt to maintain a boastful and 
even arrogant attitude towards the outer world. So it was with 
Germany and the Germans — or at any rate with the business men, 
the professors, the officials among them, to say nothing of the 
soldiers and eventually the sailors, like Grand Admiral Tirpitz. 
Success went to their heads, and they spoke and wrote of 
*Der Tag ’ — ^the day that was coming, Germany’s Day, when 
the old and effete nations would have to give place to the new, 
vigorous ones, such as their own. 

These were the pan-Germans, the forerunners of the Nazis of 
to-day. Sometimes the Kaiser seemed to make himself their 
mouthpiece, sometimes he appeared to repent of his indiscretions 
and, remembering that his mother was an English princess, 
offered friendship to England; though when Joseph Chamberlain 
tried to turn this mood to account in 1898 and establish something 
like a formal alliance, he was rebuffed, and England began slowly 
to turn her eyes in other directions and took but little interest 
in similar proposals that came from the other side in 1901. 

The Czar was courted as a fellow sovereign with divine rights, 
but German policy continued to support Austrian designs in the 
Balkans, and German commercial interests received every possible 
encouragement from their Government in their efforts to secure 
economic control of the Ottoman Empire, both before and after 
the Young Turk revolution of 1908 ; and economic control seemed 
to foreshadow something suggestive of political control. Some- 
times the Kaiser went out of his way to flatter or conciliate 
France; but France was adamant, and so long as Alsace-Lorraiae 
remained part of the German Reich, not even her rage against 
England, when Marchand had to withdraw from Fashoda, could 
dispose her to enter into an anti-British compact with Germany, 
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which some pan-Germans (though not the Kaiser at that juncture) 
wished to create at a time when South Africa was still something 
of an embarrassment to the British. 

Here we get the other cause of Germany’s diplomatic decline. 
Her foreign relations were woefully mishandled by those at the 
head of affairs. Undoubtedly the instability and vanity of the 
Kaiser were in part responsible for this condition of things, bui^ 
despite his high-sotmding claim to supremacy in the state, he 
was not by any means the real governing force, for behind him 
worked other men. There were the four chancellors of those 
twenty-odd years — Caprivi, Hohenlohe, Biilow, and last, and 
perhaps least, Bethmann-Hollweg — ^who contrast significantly 
with the one Chancellor that guided the Federation and received 
the steadfast support of its dignified Head from 1866 to 1890. 

And behind these were yet others who rarely speared in the 
public eye, some constituting a court camarilla bringing influence 
to bear upon the Kaiser apart from his ministers. One — of the 
name of Holstein — ^was a Foreign Office official who is said to 
have been the real author of the notorious telegram of congratula- 
tion that the Kaiser sent to the Transvaal President Kruger after 
the failure of the Jameson Raid. Another was the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Kiderlen-Wachter, who, against the better 
judgment of Be thmann -Hollweg, succeeded in getting the gun- 
boat Panther despatched to Moroccan Agadir in 1911. All these 
turns of policy, these manifestations of a determination to impress 
the world, in season and out of season, with the spectacle of the 
greatness of Germany, brought the inevitable reactions. Ge rm a n s 
complained that their coimtry was being encircled, but clearly the 
encirclement was some thing that they had brought about them- 
selves. When Bismarck went to war with France in 1870, he saw 
to it that France should be Prussia’s only enemy, but the men 
who followed him made enemies for Germany on all sides, and 
they brought them all together at the same time. 

Bismarck had been unable to avert the coming together of 
France and Russia, but the Kaiser made the alliance a certainty 
in 1893. Britain was startled out of her complacency in 1896 by 
Germany’s unfriendly interest in her South African difficulties. 
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just about the time that Japan found herself deprived of Port 
Arthur, which she had captured from China, because Germany 
chose for this purpose to ally hersdf with France and Russia. 
Then Germany began to build her new navy, and she did it in 
such a way and carried out her plan on such a vast scale that the 
world interpreted her action, as Britain did, as a definite challenge 
to British sea-power. 

Britain and France now sought to understand one another 
better and endeavoured in 1904 to dear up their various mis- 
understandings. They might have failed, for they had much to 
dear up, and the French Foreign Minister, Ddcasse, had by no 
means an easy job to persuade his fellow countrymen to give the 
new policy a trial. But in the spring of 1905 the Kaiser paid a visit 
to the Sultan of Morocco and informed him that Germany was 
ready to protect him, if his independence was threatened from 
outside: an oblique reference to France, to whose sphere of 
influence Britain had now agreed that Morocco bdonged. This 
was just after Russia had sustained a crushing defeat at the hands 
of the Japanese. The Kaiser followed this up in the summer with a 
dumsy attempt to revive the scheme of an anti-Brit^h coalition, 
which he himself had vetoed at the time of the South Afiican War, 
and actually succeeded, during a cruise in the Baltic, in temporarily 
winning the Czar’s consent to the plan, only to find that neither 
his own nor the Czar’s ministers thought much of it; so that it had 
to be dropped. 

Meanwhile Biilow, the German Chancellor, went to work in a 
different way and demanded a Conference of the Powers to settle 
the status of Morocco. The Conference was held at Alge9iras, in 
Spain, in January 1906, the French Government yielding to the 
pressure of events and sacrificing Ddcasse, who had opposed it. 
But Billow did not win the diplomatic success that he had expected, 
for none of the Powers took up the German point of view with any 
enthusiasm, while Sir Edward Grey, the new British Foreign 
Secretary, supported France as strongly as his predecessor 
Lansdowne might have done. The upshot was that the Germans, 
who had hoped to isolate France, found that they themsdves were 
isolated, and the Entente CordicHe, which was to have been dis- 
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credited, was confirmed and established in the eyes of the world. 
Moreover Grey, aided by French goodwill, pursued with success 
a like policy of clearing up mistmderstandings with Russia, with 
the result that in the following year an agreement was reached 
with the Czar’s Government whereby Persia, and its division into 
British and Russian spheres of influence, served much the same 
purpose as Egypt and Morocco did in the improvement of Franco- 
British relations. 

Disappointed but not dismayed at the turn of events, Germany’s 
rulers looked dsewhere than in Africa for compensation. By this 
time they had learnt to look at the Balkans and the Ottoman lands 
beyond through their own and not just Austrian eyes. It was 
about the middle nineties that the Kaiser began to assume the pose 
of the friend of Turkey and of Islam. Those were the days of 
hideous massacres of Armenians and fierce repression of insur- 
rectionary movements in Crete, followed by a disastrous defeat 
of the Greeks in the war which they waged wifli the Turks for the 
sake of thek Cretan brethren. In aU these matters the German 
Government carefully abstained from takii^ part in the various 
protests and interventions of the other powers,- which were 
initiated by Great Britain; while in 1898 die Kaiser made it con- 
venient to make a tour of Palestine and took the opportunity thus 
afforded of paying a visit to Sultan Abdul Hamid, who was 
universally reprobated in Western Europe as the bloodstained 
murderer of his Christian subjects. 

In the following year Germany got her reward, when the 
Anatolian Railway Company, a German concern which alr^dy 
operated a considerable length of line from the shores of the 
Bosphorus to the centre of Asia Minor, secured from die Sultan 
a concession allowing it to construct an extension of this line to 
Baghdad and thence in due course to the head of the Persian 
Gtilf. The scheme was never carried out, because Great Britain 
had treaty rights from Turkey which enabled her to veto it, and 
she exercised these rights and did not withdraw her opposition 
until just before the outbreak of war in 1914, and then only in 
respect of the portion of the projected extension which ended at 
Baghdad. From 1907 onwards, however, the Germans became 
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more insistent in their demands for a setdement of this question 
and showed dearly their intention of securing economic penetra- 
tion and control of a region in which Russia and Great Britain 
in an equal degree were vitally interested. 

The overthrow of the Sultan in 1908 by the Young Turk 
Revolution seemed likely at first to endanger all these plans of 
Germany, for it appeared to foreshadow the revival of Turkish 
power in Europe and Asia alike. That, at least, was the view of 
the Austrian Govermnent, which forthwith annexed ou tright 
the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which it had been 
administering in the name of the Sultan since 1878, thereby 
predpitating a first-dass European crisis. The German Govern- 
ment took charge of the situation in characteristic style. Russia 
was threatened with war when she protested at this breach of the 
Treaty of Berlin, which put an end to the hopes of her protegk 
Servia for the reimion of the Jugo-Slav peoples and, in general, 
did severe damage to her own prestige. But Russia was still 
suffering &om the effects of the Japanese War and the abortive 
revolution that followed it and was in no condition to fight. 

The British navy was still greatly superior to the German, but 
the British army was just beginning to undergo the reorganisation 
prescribed by the Haldane reforms; and, without strong British 
and French support, the Czar was not disposed to press matters 
to an extreme. So on this occasion at least Gemaany had things all 
her own way, and the Young Turks showed their appreciation of 
the situation by putting themsdves at her disposal, even as Abdul 
Hamid had done. Cheered by this undoubted success the directors 
of German policy presently switched their attention back to the 
west, and three years later (1911) a German warship put into the 
harbour of Agadir on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, and the 
French Government was informed that the vessel would remain 
there until the French expeditionary force which had been sent 
to the Moroccan capital was withdrawn. Forceful British inter- 
vention, combined doubtless "with the realisation that the Kiel 
Canal, then undergoing extensive alterations, would not yet allow 
of the passage of German dreadnoughts from the Baltic to the 
North Sea, brought this episode to a conclusion, though only after 
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some not very valuable territory in the French Congo had been^ 
yielded to the Germans. 

And so we come to the penultimate stage in the story of the 
decline and fall of Imperial Germany. The first Balkan War of 
1912-1913 created a situation that neither the German Govern- 
ment nor anyone else had foreseen. The army of Germany’s 
prot'egke Turkey, organised and trained by German es^erts, was 
hopelessly defeated, and, but for the intervention of the Powers, 
Constantinople itself would have fallen into the hands of the vic- 
torious Balkan Allies; though what they would have done with it 
when they had captured it can only be guessed at. But at least 
they had made a complete end of Ottoman power and misrule in 
the Balkan peninsula. 

This was the situation with which German statesmanship had 
to deal. Broadly speaking, the German method was to let Austria 
make the running in the Balkans, -with which the latter’s political 
interests were so intimately concerned, while Berlin reserved 
for itself the oversight of the Eastern Question as a whole, and saw 
to it that Russia did not obstruct Hapsburg plans for putting an 
end to the pap-Serbian designs of the Karageorgevitch dynasty at 
Belgrade. Here we get the root cause of the outbreak of war in 
1914, The men in control of German policy were determined that 
Germany’s dominance in the Middle-East should be secured. 
Austrian control of communications across the Balkans was an 
essential feature of this scheme; yet Servia lay right athwart these 
communications and, flushed with her victories in the Balkan 
Wars, she made no secret of her hopes of some day creating an 
even greater Servia, which would absorb not merely the recently 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina but large tracts of old Austrian 
territory as well. Therefore, smce Servia, old and new,j:efused to 
come back inside the Hapsburg orbit from which she had escaped 
in 1903, when the pro-Austrian Obrenovitch dynasty had been 
exterminated, it would be necessary for Servia sooner or later to 
be suppressed. 

The real question was when this was to be done. The German 
General Staff said, ‘Sooner’. They had a plan, based upon one 
formulated nine years earlier, at lie time of the first Moroccan 
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crisis, by Count von Schliefifen, the Chief of the General St^ 
of that period. Great Britain, though on friendly terms with 
France in 1905, had not at that time begun seriously to reform her 
army and was in no condition to give much military assistance to 
France, Von Schliefifen, therefore, urged that the threat involved 
in the Franco-Russian Alliance should be met and dissipated once 
for all. This would be accomplished by a swift move into France 
through Belgium, by which the fortified line of the French 
eastern frontier could be turned. If this manoeuvre was carried 
out eflidently, France could be knocked out before the slow- 
moving armies of either Russia or Britain could come to her 
aid; and if Russia, weakened by her war with Japan, was foolish 
enough to make an attempt to do so, the full force of the German 
war machine could be turped eastward and in combination with 
Austria make an end of Russia’s military power. This was in the 
winter of 1905 — ^after the failure of the Kaiser’s grandiose scheme 
for a Continental alliance aimed at Britain — ^when a new Liberal 
Government had just been installed in London and a General 
Election was impending in the country; so that the time was not 
inopportune for such a venture as Von Schliefifen suggested. 
Nevertheless as we have seen, the German Government preferred 
at that time diplomatic methods to war, and the General Staff’s 
advice was not followed. 

Now in the spring of 1913, with the need for liquidating the 
Eastern Question and removing the threat to German communica- 
tions, the Schliefifen plan was brought forward once more. 
Bethmann-HoUweg did not Uke it; he wanted to avoid war and 
was inclined to let things drift. But the General Staff pointed out 
that Russia was getting on with her scheme of strategic railways, 
which was going to make mobilisation a much speedier business 
for her in the not very distant future; and though Britain, despite 
the Haldane reforms, would still be unable to do anything to avert 
the early collapse of France, she was steadily improving her 
military organisation, and delay in this direction too was dangerous. 
Grand Admiral Tirpitz supported the General Staff in their plea 
for action. When the Kiel Canal was once more in full commission 
(the widening process was actually finished in August 1914), he 
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would be able to use his big ships in the Baltic and the North Sea 
indifferently, and was confident that he could, to a very large 
extent, neutralise the British fleet in northern waters. 

The Qiancellor’s opposition was overborne, the Kaiser gave way 
and plans were made for a large expansion of the army and for 
meeting the cost of these preparations by raising an extraor- 
dinary levy of 1000 million marks (£50,000,000), All that was now 
wanted was a suitable occasion for giving effect to the plan. The 
assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdioand of Austria, on 
June 28, 1914, was a godsend; but if it had not happened, it 
can scarcely be doubted that there would have been other oppor- 
tunities, though not necessarily as suitable. So, wth a superficial 
adherence to the Bismarckian technique, Germany’s rulers called 
for war in 1914, and most of their people answered the call, 
including the majority of the Social Democrats ; but they entirely 
ignored the factor which Bismarck always kept in view, that the 
enemy should be attacked when he is isolated and fnendless. 

Nevertheless, the Schlieffen plan came very near to success, 
. and perhaps if Von Moltke the second had not formed quite such 
a low estimal;e of the speed of Russian mobilisation and had made 
his dispositions accordingly; and if Haldane’s expeditionary force 
had not come quite so soon into action on the French flank, he 
might after all have pulled off a coup in comparison with which 
Von Moltke the first’s victory at Sedm in 1870 would have looked 
small indeed. 

But there is litde profit in considering the ‘might-have-beens’ 
of history. The onrush of the Germans was stayed, but they could 
not be pushed back inside their own frontiers, and while the 
French and the still inadequate British land forces were vainly 
hea ting gainst the trench fortifications of the West, the German 
plan was, as it were, reversed. A mighty effort was organised to 
shatter Russia in 1915, to be followed by an equally mighty effort 
to destroy France in 1916. Again the plan just frdled of success. 
The Russians were driven out of Austrian territory, which they had 
invaded, and also out of Poland and the Baltic lands, which they 
had so long dominated; but their armies, though sorely hurt, 
were not destroyed and struck hard again at Austria in the following 
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year. Then once again the German assault was held in the West 
at Verdun; and the British, at last pulling their weight on land, 
even as they had been doing from the first at sea — ^to Germany’s 
increasing economic distress — ^fell upon the common enemy on the 
Somme batdefield, where, if they suffered terrible casualties 
themselves, they also caused such losses to the German invaders, 
in that desperate struggle to drive them from the soil of France 
and Belgium, that they all but broke the heart of the German 
people. 

The invaders still remained, pressed back ever so little; but a 
new note now b^an to be heard in Germany. The idea of a 
negotiated in place of a dictated peace began to gain grotmd, and 
the demand of the Social Democrats in the Reichstag for a more 
responsible form of government received more general support, 
as popular confidence in the direction of the war declined and it 
became realised that the men in charge of these great affairs were 
answerable in theory to no one but the Kaiser ; which in practice 
often meant to themsdves. An attempt was made to stave off 
the evil day of surrender to this demand by giving way to Grand 
Admiral Tirpitz, who was sure that he could put an end to the 
AUied blockade, which was squeezing the economic life out of 
Germany, if he were given a free hand to use the submarine to the 
limit of its powers without regard to protests of neutrals, great or 
small. 

So, at the beginning of 1917, Germany entered upon her 
unrestricted U-boat campaign, against the advice of theChancdlor, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, now near the end of his tether. By the summer 
it was clear that the hopes centred on a speedy British collapse 
were not likely to be realised, while on the other side of the account 
there was the entry into the war of the U.S.A., whose soldiers, 
despite Tirpitz’s assurance to the contrary, seemed likely to reach 
Europe in ever-increasing niunbers, and whose sailors were 
already taking an active part in the anti-submarine work of Ger- 
many’s enemies. Pressure on the German Government to seek 
termsof peace increased as a consequence of these disappointments. 
It came with great insistence from the unhappy ally Austria, 
whose economic position was far worse than that of Germany 
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herself; and when the Austrian Foreign Minister, Count Czemin, 
ftanHy admitting that the submarine effort had failed, proposed 
that negotiations for peace should be started on the basis of the 
renunciation of all annexations, his plea received support from 
many Germans, including even the Crown Prince of ^varia and 
the Prussian, or German, Crown Prince. In the Reichstag the move- 
ment showed itself strong enough to permit of the passing on 
July 19 of a resolution, calling for a ‘peace of understanding and 
reconciliation’, which was proposed by the Catholic dqputy 
Erzberger and commented on not unsympathetically by the 
Chancellor. 

But the Kaiser would have none of this. He was now completely 
under the influence of the General Staff and gave them a free hand 
to deal with the situation. Bethmann-HoUweg was at last sent 
about his business, and a nonentity named Michaelis was set up 
in his place to carry out the will of Hindenburg, Ludendorff, 
and Tirpitz. Michaelis was tried and found wanting, and in three 
months a Bavarian Catholic, Count Herding, was appointed 
Chancellor, with the evident hope of placating the Centre Party 
in the Reichstag and so weakening the demand for responsible 
government and peace by negotiation. 

Meanwhile the General Staff had found a new hope of victory 
in the Russian revolution and the disintegration of the Russian 
armies that followed in its wake. They had smashed the much 
advertised French offensive in the spring, but had failed to exploit 
their success and the demoralisation which took hold of the French 
army afrer its defeat, contenting themselves during the summer and 
autumn with holding the British attack in Flanders and supporting 
the Austrian Caporetto offensive against the Italians. In November 
the Bolsheviks gained control in Petrograd and Moscow and 
forthwith started negotiations for peace. Thqr had nothing to 
offer but submission, and in March 1918, they were forced to 
accept the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which, in conjunction with the 
earliar Treaty of Bucharest, imposed upon the Rumanians after 
their defeat in 1916, was intended to give Germany all and more 
than all that she set out to achieve in 1914. Then the German 
leaders massed their armies in the West with the intention of 
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dividing and shattering the Franco-British forces before the 
Americans were ready to intervene. For the last time they tried, 
convinced themselves that they had succeeded, and failed. 

Then came Foch’s series of counter-strokes, and the Germans 
began to fell back all along the line. The reaction in Germany was 
catastrophic. In September Chancellor Hertling bowed to the 
storm and resigned, and his place was taken by Prince Max of 
Baden, who accepted office on the definite imderstanding that he 
was to be the head of a ministry responsible to the Reichstag 
and dependent for its continuance in office on the support and 
confidence of that body and not of the Kaiser. Thus the parties 
of the Left and the Centre, and particularly the Social Democrats, 
had won their point, and Germany henceforth was to be regarded 
as a pa rliame ntary democracy like France or Great Britain. It 
was thought that this change in Germany’s political system 
would help to bring about peace negotiations with the western 
powers. The new Chancellor thought so too, and he made a 
move in that direction on October 5th by addressing a note on the 
subject to the President of the U.S.A. But Prince Max, though a 
liberal, was nevertheless a monarchist and a relative of the Kaiser, 
and while he desired peace, he was also concerned to preserve 
monarchy as an institution in Germany and, in particular, the 
HohenzoUem dynasty. Events, however, moved too fast for him. 
By the end of October Germany’s allies, Bulgaria, Turkey, and, 
most significantly of all, Austro-Hungary, were beaten out of the 
war, and in the last-mentioned conglomerate state military defeat 
was followed by revolution and disintegration. 

The infection spread to Germany, and the hanamerblows in the 
West, which steadily forced back the German soldiers towards 
their own frontiers, increased the alarm and despondency of the 
dvil population. Then came mutiny in the Gemaan flleet, which 
refused to put to sea when ordered to try a last desperate venture 
against the British naval forces m the North Sea, and Soldiers 
and Workers Councils on the Russian model were set up in the 
naval ports. Meanwhile the High Command in the West had 
recognised the inevitable ; it knew that the German army was now 
threatened with overwhelming disaster, which in the natural 
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course of events could not be long ddayed. Ludendorff lost his 
nerve: on October i he told his Government to sue for peace; 
and then on October 26, after the Chancellor, taking him at his 
word, had begun negotiations, he changed his mind, demanded a 
continuance of the war, and when Prince Alas refused to follow 
his new advice, threw up his command. 

By this time negotiations had conie to a head. Early in the year 
President Wilson in an address to Congress had laid down in 
Fourteen Points the principles on which he considered a just peace 
should be based ; and in subsequent speeches he elaborated some 
of these points. Prince Max had asked for peace on the basis of 
these utterances of the President. The latter took the matter up 
with his Allies, who agreed to the proposal, subject to an under- 
taking on the part of the German Government that Germany 
should pay compensation for all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their property. On November 5 
the President informed the Chancellor of ihe decision of the Allies, 
pointing out at the same time that application for armistice terms 
should be made to Marshal Foch. It was generally understood 
that these would be hard, for the Allies were determined to make 
it impossible' for Germany to renew the war before the final 
terms of peace were settled. 

Prince Max hesitated to carry out the President’s suggestion. 
He was embarrassed by the attitude of the Kaiser, who was 
regarded as the main obstacle to any sort of peace, and for whose 
abdication there were now constant calls. The Chancellor at 
last urged upon the Kaiser his personal abdication in the interest 
of the dynasty, but the latter, who had escaped from the unpleas- 
antly revolutionary atmosphere of Berlin to the Army Head- 
quarters, demurred and declared his intention of using the army 
to crush all opposition among the civil population. Prince Max 
left it to the generals to break it to their sovereign that the army 
could not be relied on to obey his orders in this or any other 
respect. Then at last on November 9 William II wrote out his 
abdication as German Emperor (though even then he refused to 
abdicate as King of Prussia) and forthwith took his way to a place 
of refuge in Holland. The news of the Act of Abdication vras at 
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once communicated to the Chancellor in Berlin and public 
by him. He tried hard, but in vain, to persuade the leaders of the 
Reichstag majority to accept a young son of the Crown Prince as 
Kaiser and so continue the Empire as an institution, as well as the 
HohenzoEern line. Then he laid down his office, and the Social 
Democratic leader, Frederick Ebert—one-time saddler of Heidd- 
b^g— somewhat irregularly took it up. The irregularity, such as 
it was, was soon put right, however; for Ebert and his friends 
that same afternoon proclaimed the Republic from the steps of the 
Reichstag building, with themsdves acting as a Provisional 
Government, of which Ebert was to be the President, until such 
time as an elected National Assembly could be brought together 
to make an new Republican Constitution. The next day a ddega- 
tion was sent to Foch’s Headquarters with full powers to accept 
armistice terms, however severe. 

So ended the Second Reich. Its pomp and parade, its military 
power and pre-eminence had already passed away in the disaster 
that overtook it in the war. In other words. Imperial Germany 
was not betrayed by its republicans; rather its republicans took 
charge of it when it had dearly broken down under the stress of 
military defeat, and sought to save for the German nation as much 
as possible from the wreck. 



CHAPTER X 


THE WEIMAR 
REPUBLIC 


T he first and principal object of Germany’s new 
rulers was to preserve the febric of German unity, 
which was being threatened from more than one quarter. Ebert 
and the majority of the Social Democrats who supported him were 
Germans first and Socialists afterwards, and they believed that 
linless matters were carefully handled, Germany under the strains 
and stresses of the time would break up again into a number of 
separate parts and social and economic chaos would result. The 
first essential was to bring home the soldiers and demobilise them 
in an orderly way rather than allow them to straggle across the 
Rhine in an rmdisdplined and demoralised crowd, causing terror 
and confusion wherever they went and followed by the avenging 
hosts of the Allied Powers. Hence an armistice was inevitable, 
evMi on such hard terms as those offered by Foch and accepted 
by Erzberger and his fellow commissioners on November ii. 

The demobilisation of the German army b^an without delay, 
but some of the more reliable elements among the returning 
soldiery were retained for service in areas where opposition to the 
Ebert policy of co-operation with the ‘bomrgeois’ parties and the 
election of a National Assembly had turned to armed resistance. 

Ebert and his colleagues, Scheidemann and Noske, were 
‘majority’ Socialists. They had supported the war effort, though 
critical of its direction and of the existing system of government. 
The ‘minority’ Socialists, on the other hand, had opposed the 
war as likely to injure the cause of Socialism and the international 
working-class movement. It was the more extreme partisans of 
this section of the Social Democrats that now, as devotees of 
Marxian orthodoxy, determined to exploit the confusion of the 
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moment and set up a Dictatorship of the Proletariatj just as Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks had done the year before in Russia. Noske, the 
Minis ter of Defence, dealt efladently but ruthlessly with this 
menace to bourgeois order and to the hopes which the Govern- 
ment entertained of the establishment of a republican and parlia- 
mentary regime. There was savage fighting in the streets of Berlin 
for some days, in the course of which Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg, two of the leaders of the Spartadsts,* as these 
zealots called themselves, were captured and then killed ‘while 
attempting to escape’. By the middle of January the Spartadsts 
were crushed; but if Noske’s victory won him credit with the 
supporters of law and order, it brought small political advantage 
to the Socialist members of the Government, who were reprobated 
by many of their own followers for using ‘monarchist’ officers to 
hold down the workers. However, the Government was able to 
go forward with its plans for creating a new republican Germany. 

A National Assembly was duly dected in January, but as a 
precautionary measure against possible interruption of its work, 
it met not at Berlin, where the atmosphere was still stormy, but at 
Weimar, famous as the home of the national figures of Goethe 
and Schiller. It set to work at once, and by August the new (Consti- 
tution was ready. This preserved in its main outlines the federal 
structure of Germany, as it had existed under the Empire, thot^ 
the number of States was reduced from twenty-five to dghteen, 
and in all these a republican form of government took the place 
of the petty monarchy that had collapsed after the Kaiser’s abdica- 
tion. The federal executive power was to be exercised by a 
President elected by universal suffrage, who was to hold office for 
seven years, and there was to be a two-chambered legislature 
consisting of: (i) a ReicJistag, to represent the whole nation, also 
dected by universal suffrage, but on the basis of proportional 
representation, to which the President’s Ministers, with the 
Oiancdlor at their head, were to be responsible, and (2) a Reichs- 
rat, or Senate, which was to be chosen by the States, to represent 
their interests as opposed to those of the Federated Body (Btmdes- 
staat). It is worth noting that the name Reich was retained in the 

* Spartacus was the leader of a slave revolt in Italy in the year 72 B.C. 
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new organisation, but only in the sense of the whole nation as 
opposed to an individual or constituent State. 

It is clear that the men who devised this framework for the new 
Germany’s political life wanted to assimilate its institutions to 
those of Great Britain, France and the U,S.A. without breaking 
away too sharply from the pre-war structure. That the various 
democratic elements in the Assembly were animated by a genuine 
desire to establish a democratic regime in Germany there can be 
no doubt; but it is equally undoubted that the former rulin g 
class, the Conservative Junkers of old Prussia, the industrialists, 
the higher grades of the Civil Service, the officers of the pre-war 
army — or such of them as had survived the war, most of whom 
would now be ‘de-militarised’ against their will — disliked the new 
political order intensely. For the moment tifiey were helpless, 
but it was morally certain that if the political machine creaked 
badly, and if the Government of the republican Reich proved 
itself unable to bring back prosperity to Germany and revive its 
lost prestige, these elements would sooner or later combine to 
organise a counter-revolution with the object of restoring an 
authoritarian regime. 

As for the mass of the German people, middle and working 
class alike, they were indifTerent in the matter. They wanted food 
and they wanted peace more than anything dse in the world; 
if the republican leaders by turning towards democracy could win 
fairly generous treatment from the victorious Allies and bring 
back some of the lost happiness which the war had banished, they 
would be ready, though without perhaps any great enthusiasm, to 
accept and retain a republican form of govemmenii with or 
without a Socialist President. Nothing of this kind happened. 
The terms of peace laid down at Versailles in the summer of 1919 
may not have been altogether unjust, having regard to all that had 
happened, but from the point of view of the German people they 
were certainly not generous. Germany was deprived of all her 
overseas possessions. She was to have no big ships, no submarines, 
no military or naval aircraft, none of the paraphernalia of modem 
war — ^big guns, tanks, frontier fortresses and fortifications. All 
the elaborate militar y organisation which had been spread over 
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the during the previous half-century was put on the scrap- 
heap, and the army was limited to a small professional body of 
100,000 men recruited on a voluntary basis, whose duties were to 
be those of an armed constabulary rather than of soldiers. And to 
ensure that among other things there should be no attempt on the 
part of recalcitrant elements in the-conquered country to repudiate 
these conditions, or at least no attempt that could have any chance 
of success, an Allied army of occupation was to be established for 
fifteen years in the Rhineland, holding bridgeheads on the east 
bank of the Rhine. Naturally Alsace-Lorraine reverted to French 
sovereignly; and apart from any question of sentiment and the 
wishes of the inhabitants (which in any case were not tested), 
this gave an additional guarantee of the power of the Allies to enforce 
their decisions. 

Such a complete de-militarisation of a great state had never 
before taken place in European history. Inevitably there were 
adjustments of frontiers — ^in addition to the transfer of Alsace- 
Lorraine already noted: minor ones in the west in the interest 
of Belgium, but far more extensive ones in the east, where the 
restored Polish state was given West Prussian lands, which Fred- 
erick the Great had taken a century before in the First Partition 
of Poland; and arrangements were made for holding plebiscites in 
North Schleswig, East Prussia and Upper Silesia vdth a view to 
cessions of Prussian territory to Denmark and Poland. As for thff 
ahnostwhoUy German dty of Danzig, of medievalfoundation, which 
lay at the northern end of the so-called Polish Corridor near the 
mouth of the Vistula, and served as a natural outlet for the trade 
of the almost wholly Polish region through which that river flows, 
that too was severed from the Prussian State and in the final draft 
of the treaty was constituted a Free City under the supervision 
of tihe new League of Nations set up under the treaty, in which 
Germany was not allowed to participate. The League of Nations 
was also assigned a similar supervisory part in connection with the 
temporary detachment from Germany of the industrialised area 
of the Saar Valley in the west, whose coal mines were to be handed 
over to France in compensation for the French mines which had 
been destroyed or damaged during the war. As Germany was 
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denied membership of the League at this stage, the nominal 
transfer of Danzig and the Saar Valley to that body instead of 
a clean-cut cession to Poland and France respectively, as was 
desired by those countries, was regarded by most Germans as a 
very empty gesture. 

These terms, or something like them, though naturally painful 
and even humiliating to patriotic Germans, could scarcely have 
been imexpected by them; for Germany, after all, had been 
vanquished in the war, and she or her milit ary rulMS had shown 
the world the year before at Brest-Litovsk what a victorious 
country was entitled to do to one that had beoi defeated. None the 
less, when the terms of the Treaty became known, there was a 
strong and even violent reaction against them in Germany, and it 
was maintained that they violated or ignored in several particulars 
the conditions of Germany’s surrender, which were based on 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, notably in the matter of the 
cession or, as the Germans called it, the annexation of Reich 
territory in Europe and the assignment of German colonies to one 
or other of the Allies imder the title of Mandated Territories. 

Even greater resentment was aroused by the so-called ‘War- 
gmlt’ clause of the Treaty. This appears as Article 231 at the 
be ginning of the section which deals with Reparations, and runs 
as follows : ‘The Allied and Associated Governments aflBrm and 
Germany accepts the responsibility of Germany and her allies for 
catising aU the loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated 
Governments and their nationals have been subjected as a con- 
sequence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression of 
Germany and her allies.’ The Germans interpreted this to mean 
that dieir Government was required to admit that Germany and 
her allies were alone responsible for the war, and that France, 
Great Britain, and above all Russia were entirely guiltless in the 
matter. No German Government, it was said, could honestly 
make such an admission. German publicists forthwith began to 
labour at the task, which was continued long afterwards, of 
proving to their own people, if not to the world at large, that 
‘war-guilt’ was shared by all the belligerents and was not attoched 
solely to Germany and her allies. They appeared to believe that 
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by Hf>ing this they would undermine the whole case that had been 
built up in Allied countries for exacting large sums by way of 
Reparations from the defeated coimtries. 

The demand for Reparations, however, was not based on the 
war-guilt clause (though it was obviously supported by it), for, as 
we have seen, it had been made perfectly clear in the pre-armistice 
negotiations that “ compensation will be made by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and to thdr 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from 
the air.” The German Government had accepted this interpreta- 
tion of those of the President’s Points which insisted on the 
restoration of invaded territory; hence Germany was clearly 
liable for payment of a heavy bill for Reparations of some kind, 
though not necessarily for all that was eventually included under 
that head. The exact amoimt of this liability in terms of cash was 
not fixed in the Treaty : this was to be assessed by an Inter- Allied 
Reparations Commission after it had made an estimate of Ger- 
many’s actual and potential resources. May i, 1921, was fixed 
as the date by which the Reparations Commission was to make its 
report, and in the interval Germany was to pay on account the 
sum of £1,000,000,000. 

When these terms were presented to the German Delegation 
at Versailies — ^under conditions which were evidently intended 
to emphasise the purpose and meaning of the war-guilt article— 
they were told by the French Premier, Qemenceau, in his capacity 
as president of the Peace Conference, that there was to be no 
discussion and that any comments they chose to make might be 
submitted in writing. This was done, and certain changes were 
made in response to these submissions; but in all essentials the 
terms of peace which the Germans were called upon to accept 
remained unaltered. After the final form had been settled, the 
delegates were informed that unless they signed the Treaty within 
five days the armistice would be denounced and war would be 
resumed. This, of course, would have involved military operations 
inside Germany and the continuation of the blockade of German 
ports, which had not yet been lifted. 

The Socialist Chancellor, Scheidemann, refused to accept any 
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responsibility in the matter and resigned. His successor, another 
Social Democrat named Bauer, decided to submit, and the 
Delegates at Versailles were told to sign. This they did on June 
28, 1919, and in due course the German Government with the 
support of a majority of the National Assembly ratified the signa- 
ture. There were loud complaints from the Nationalist and 
Conservative groups or parties in the Assembly and from their 
henchmen in the press ; but it is dfficult to see what else any 
German Government at that time could have done except submit, 
for apart from the new Defence Force or Rekhszoehr, as it was 
called, whose numbers and equipment were stricdy limited, and 
perhaps certain hidden stores of rifles and other small arms, 
the Germans had no means of resistance to put up to the formid- 
able army which France still kept on a war footing. But the 
Nationalists and anti-Democrats did not forget or forgive, and 
the more ruthless and desperate elements among them did not 
shrink from plotting assassination in their endeavour to punish 
the mai whom tiaey considered responsible for their country’s 
humiliating surrender. Thus the Catholic Erzberger was done to 
death in 1921, and in the following year the same fate overtook 
the high-minded and scholarly Jew, Walter Rathenau, who, 
though an industrialist, was a Radical member of the Government 
and, as Foreign Minister, worked for an understanding with the 
Western Powers. 

The difficulties of the Government of the Republic at this time 
were indeed very great. In May 1919, before the Treaty was 
signed, there was a recrudescence of Communist activity, this 
time in Bavaria, and after the assassination by Nationalist despera- 
does of the Minority Socialist Prime Minister of that State, Kurt 
Eisner, a Soviet regime was set up in defiance of the Central 
Government, and once again Noske employed the Rekhszoehr 
to suppress these extremists of the Left. In the autumn, after the 
new Constitution had been adopted by the National Assembly, the 
Government gained some groimd, for Ebert, whose Presidency 
had so far been merely provisional, was formally elected to that 
office by a majority of German citizens. The increased authority 
thus gained, however, was soon put to the test. Up and down 
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Germany at this time there were constantly being formed and, as 
often as the means allowed, dissolved by Government order what 
were known as ‘Free Corps’ — ^bodies of disbanded soldiery who, 
under some self-appointed leader, took part in the disordered 
politics of the day, usually in opposition to the new Republican 
order. 

In March 1920, one of these bodies, headed by a monarchist 
ex-colonel named Kapp, who is said to have acted under the now 
discredited General Ludendorff and to have had the baddng of 
some senior officers of the Reichswehr, resisted the order for its 
disbandment and then by way of retaliation attacked and occupied 
Government buildings in Berlin, with the apparent intention of 
restoring the monarchy. This was known as the Kapp Putsch. 
The rebels had a short-lived success, and the Government 
withdrew from the capital to Dresden ; but when President Ebert 
appealed to the workers to rally to the support of the Republic, the 
latter declared a general strike and the Putsch collapsed. An 
additional reason for the fiasco was undoubtedly the fact that the 
H^h Command of the Reichsuiehr refused to yield to the solicita- 
tions of Ludendorff and obeyed the orders of the Government. 
The ringleaders were arrested and punished, but Ludendorff was 
not touched on this occasion and was thus able to continue his 
plottings elsewhere. 

Almost immediately after this event a new Communist out-* 
break took place in the great industrial district of the Ruhr. There 
were complications here, for the Ruhr was within the denfilitarised 
zone established by the Treaty on the right bank of the Rhine, 
and the French objected to the employment of German troops in 
the area even for the suppression of Communist revolutionaries, 
who in themselves were as odious to the rulers of France as they 
were to those of Germany. Nevertheless Reidiswehr troops 
entered the forbidden zone, suppressed the Co mmuni sts and 
then withdrew. 

The effect of all these disturbances was seen shortly after this 
last incident, when a General Election was held for a Rekhstc^ 
under the rules prescribed by the new Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion provided for a S3^tem of proportional representation, and as 
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a consequence no less than six parties were found to have won a 
respectable number of seats. Of these the two extreme ones, that 
is to say the Communists on the one hand and the Nationalists 
on the other, had increased their numbers as compared with their 
position in the National Assembly, while the parties which sup- 
ported. the Government had lost ground. The position of the 
Government was naturally weakened, and from ^s rimp to the 
end of the Weimar Republic no Cabinet was able to command for 
long the firm support of a Reichstag majority. Indeed, as time 
wore on, this difficulty of the multiplicity of parties became worse, 
and at one time there were as many as twenty-fom parties or 
groups acting more or less independently of one anothe r in the 
Reichstag, a situation which did much to discredit the parlia- 
mentary system of government in the minds of many sections of 
the German people. 

Meanwhile, and as a consequence of this state of aflfeirs. Chan- 
cellors came and went only too often— there were, in all, fifteen 
during the fourteen years that elapsed between the fell of the 
monarchy and the coming into power of Hitler — and it became 
increasingly difficult to form a really strong executive, able as well 
as willing to enforce respect for law and bring under control the 
various political bodies which sprang up and organised themselves 
on semi-mihtary lines. One of these bodies came into existence 
in Munich after the suppression of the attempt to set up a Soviet 
system in that dty in 1919. This was the genesis of Hitler’s 
movement of so called National Socialism, 

Up till 1921 Hiller was a soldier on the pay-roll of the Reichmekr. 
Before that date he was released from ordinary military duty by 
his co mmanding officer. Colonel (afterwards General) von Epp, 
and allowed to engage in certain obscure activities for the 
Reichszoehr Intdhgence Service in Munich, where he joined an 
insignificant organisation that called itself the German Workers’ 
Party. When he was formally discharged from the Reichswehr 
he devoted himself to turning this body into a National Socialist 
Party— Nationalist because it demanded the repudiation of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which, as it claimed, had wronged and humili- 
ated the German nation j and Socialist because it promised soci^ 
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and economic betterment to the workers through Government 
action. Some of Hitler’s military patrons supplied him with fimds, 
with which he bought a newspaper, the Vdlkischer Beobachter. 

Hitler now became the Leader (Fiikrer) of the movemmt, and 
his skill as a mob orator brought him an increasing following. He 
designed the Swastika emblem and called to his aid a ruffian 
named Rohm, still at that time an officer of the ReickszBehr, who 
organised for him a sort of private army, the notorious S.A.— that 
is, Stttrm Abteilung or Storm Detachment — ^whose members 
turned out in their thousands, in field-grey uniforms and steel 
helmets, at the Party Congress held at Nuremberg, in 1922. At 
the same time the Party busied itself with more legitimate political 
activities (though with little sympathy from Hitler himself at this 
stage) and succeeded in getting thirty-two of its candidates dected 
to the Reichstag, thus achieving a national instead of a merdy 
Bavarian importance. All this progress seemed to be thrown away 
in November 1923, when Hitler made his unsuccessful ‘Beer- 
cellar Putsch’, which aimed at overthrowing the Republican 
Government and setting up a National Socialist one with Luden- 
dorff at its head. Once again the Rekhszoehr refused to side with 
rebds, and Hitler and Ludendorff found themsdves in prison, 
where the former spent his time in writing the first volume of 
Mein Karnff. 

The behaviour of the Reichszoehr, or rather its High Command, 
at this time is interesting. It maintained the Prussian military 
tradition of strict obedience to lawful authority and did not appear 
to hesitate in suppressing armed revolt, whether it came from the 
right or the left ; yet it was certainly unsympadietic to the Republic 
as such, and according to some accounts it exercised a kind of 
imperium in imperio like the General Staff in the old days of the 
Empire, forcing the Government to comply with its will in these 
difficult and uncertain times. The truth seems to be that the 
Reichszoehr generals were in agreement with the Government 
upon one extremely important thing. That was that dvil war or 
anything like it should be avoided, and that Germany should be 
held together even by a republican form of government, if that 
was the only way to do it, until she had recovered from the 
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disorganisation due to war and defeat. In the meanwhile it would 
seem to have been their object to encourage the conservative 
elements in the country to assert themselves in a constitutional 
mann er in preparation for taking over the control of the Govern- 
ment from the democratic parties when the time was ripe. When 
that was done, Germany could begin to resume again her rightful 
position in European affairs and take advantage of any favourable 
conditions that might have developed extemdly. 

While the German Republic was being subjected to these 
intemal stresses and shocks, it was also finding itself feced with 
a situation of extreme difficulty in its external relations arising 
from the demands of the Allies m the matter of payment of 
Reparations. As we have seen, no precise figure had been laid 
down in the Peace Treaty of the amoimt which Germany was to be 
called upon to pay. All sorts of extravagant expectations of what 
the cotmtry ‘responsible for the war’ could and should be made to 
contribute to the ‘cost of the war’ had been encouraged among 
the peoples of the victorious nations, and little attention had been 
paid to the warnings uttered by knowledgeable authorities of the 
dangers involved in laying upon the defeated cotmtries economic 
burdens which they would find it impossible to discharge. Men 
like the financier Bernard Baruch in America, who had played 
a notable part in helping to mobilise his country’s war effort, and 
the economist Maynard Keynes (the late Lord Keynes) in England 
had expressed their views in forcible terms; and even the British 
Prime Minister, Lloyd George, himself, while the treaty negotia- 
tions were in progress at Versailles, had endeavoured to restrain 
his more ardent followers at home, as well as Allied politicians 
and statesmen in Paris, from pitching their hopes too high. 

After the Treaty had been signed, a period of nearly two years 
elapsed before the Reparations Commission was able to give its 
decision as to the total amount of Germany’s debt. The figure 
then fixed was £ 6 , 600 , 000,000 (in gold value). In the interval there 
had been discussions between the Allied Governments and the 
Germans as to the amount which the debtor should pay on account 
before the actual total was fixed, and how this sum was to be 
divided between cash and ‘deliveries in kind’ — mainly coal. After 
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much haggling the Germans agreed to pay in one way and another 
the £1,000,000,000 demanded by May i, 1921. By March of that 
year they were much in arrears, and partly for this reason and 
pardy, too, on account of their feilure to cany out some of the 
disarmament provisions of the Treaty, French troops, with the 
somewhat reluctant assent of the British Government, occupied 
the three towns of Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort on the east 
bank of the Rhine. 

Shortly afterwards the Reparations Commission announced its 
decision, and a Conference of the Allied Powers was held in 
London to deal with the situation thus created. The figure of 
£6,600 millions was generally regarded by economists, as distinct 
firom politicians, as impossible of realisation; but the Conference 
nevertheless formally accepted it. At the same time in drawing up 
a schedule of payments the Allied representatives carefully 
subtracted some two-thirds of the nominal total and removed this 
amount from their immediate consideration, basing their scheme 
of annual instalments upona workingtotalof about £2,500,000,000. 
Even so it was decided that Germany should be called on to pay 
over £100,00.0,000 a year for about thirty years, with a proviso 
that, as her economic position improved, the scale of payments 
should be adjusted to allow of increased annuities and an extension 
of the period during which they would operate. 

The reason for this attempt to temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb was the fact that Germany’s finances were in a very bad way. 
T.ikft all the other European belligerents she had been forced oflf 
the gold standard by ihe exigencies of the war, but unlike the 
victors she had also been subjected to a rigorous blockade, whidi 
was continued throughout the armistice period and was taken ofif 
only when she accepted the peace terms in the summer of 1919* 
She was then desperately in need of raw mataials for her indus- 
tries as well as of foodstufife for her population, and what r em a ine d 
of her gold reserve and holdings of foreign exchange was virtually 
expended in the effort to supply herself with these essentials of 
her economic life; so that the balance of trade went heavily 
ag ains t her, and the mark depreciated still further. This state of 
affairs, combined with the uncertainties of her position — ^the 
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undetermined but apparently vast money claims of the Allies (who 
at the same time, with embarrassing inconsistency, refused to 
admit to their markets German goods except ia small and carefully 
regulated quantities), and the instability of her political system, 
attacked by extremists from within and viewed with a lack of 
sympathy and perhaps even with some degree of suspicion from 
without— all these things undermined her financial credit. By the 
middle of 1920, a year after the signature of the Treaty, the value 
of the (paper) mark (i.e. its purchasing power in the international 
market) had sunk to 250 to the pound sterling. To realise what this 
meant it should be remembered that the exchange value of the 
1914 (gold) mark was 20 to the £. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that when the ‘bill’ of the Reparations Commission 
was presented to the German Government in April 1921, the 
latter reacted rather violently and declared that tibey could not 
possibly pay it j and later on, when they were informed that it was 
proposed to postpone the demand for payment of two-thirds of the 
whole sum until such time as Germany’s improved position made 
this additional payment reasonable, the Germans pointed out that 
to hold this enormous liability over their heads for m unspecified 
time could only have the effect of delaying their country’s economic 
recovery. This intransigence, as it was called in some quarters, 
was due no doubt in part to the domestic difi&culties of the German 
Govemmait, whose members throughout these negotiations were 
lookmg over their shoulders, as it were, at what was going on in 
their own country. 

There their critics were steadily increasing in numbers and 
urgmg that the time had come for the Republican Government 
to stand up to the Allies or, if they would not, to make way for 
some other Government that would. Nationalists in Bavaria and 
the Stahlhehn — a definitely monarchist organisation — ^in Prussia 
were gaining ground as a result of the alleged submissiveness of 
the republicans to Allied pressure. Hence on this occasion the 
Government actually did make a stand, and when the Allies 
issued an ultiiratum declaring that, unless the scheme of pa3unents 
was accepted by May 12, their troops would occupy the whole 
of the industrial region of the Ruhr, the German Cabinet resigned. 
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However, a new one was soon formed, and this gave in to the 
Allies’ deroand on May ii. This surrender was interpreted in 
some quarters on the side of the Allies, particularly in France and 
Belgium, as indicating that German opposition was purely 
political, and that the Reparations plan was perfectly feasible and 
could be appUed quite successfully, if the necessary degree of 
firmness were used. The course of events showed that this opti- 
mism was not well founded. Almost immediately after the German 
submission to the ultimatum, the mark, which had beeu ftirly 
steady for about a year, began a new descent, and six months later 
the rate of exchange stood at 1000 marks to the pound. Half-way 
between these two dates (At^st 21, 1921) the German Govern- 
ment had managed by various methods, including the raising of 
loans in foreign money markets, to collect sufficient foreign 
currency to pay the first instalment of £$ 0 , 000,000 due under the 
scheme. This fact alone indicates the real dfficulty in connection 
with the problem of Reparations (and also of war debts), namely 
that of the transfer of these huge sums from one country to another. 
For if the debtor country’s credit is low and her economic position 
demoralised— if, for instance, as was Germany’s case, her creditors 
have no use for her currency (because they do not want to buy her 
goods), while she wants as much of theirs as she can get— then 
clearly a transfer becomes impossible: a feet which is duly 
registered in the rate of exchange; and, bullion on the requisite 
scale being obviously out of the question, the debt must remain 
unpaid unless foreign ‘moneylenders’ can be induced to supply 
some accommodation at a high rate of interest : in which case a 
new — commercial — obligation takes the place of the political 
one and the sum total of indebtedness is unchanged. This sum of 
£$ 0 , 000,000 was the last cash payment that Germany made under 
the Reparations Commission’s plan, though she contiaued to make 
ddiveries in kind during the following year. Meanwhile her 
currency was rapidly becoming usdess for anything except 
internal transacdons, with disastrous results in that direction as 
well. By the end of 1922 it was valued at 35,000 marks to the pound. 

It was just about this time that Germany was found to be in 
defeult in her deliveries in kind. The defeult was too small to be 
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really intentional or ddiberate, and had there been no othar 
grounds of offence, it is unlikely that anything would have been 
heard of it. But tempers on all sides had been rising in the past 
twelve months. The French Prime Minister, Briand, had been 
thrown out of ofBice in January because he was thought to be too 
susceptible to the blandishments of his British opposite number, 
Lloyd George, whom Frenchmen generally had come to regard as 
the enemy of France and the friend of Germany. Poincare took 
Briand’s place. Poincare was a legalist. He told his fellow-country- 
men, in season and out of season, that Germany had promised 
to pay and she had not paid a centime since August 1921. There- 
fore she must be made to pay, and if she did not do so of her own 
accord, then soldiers should be sent into the Ruhr to seize the 
factories and the mines — ‘productive guarantees’, as he called 
them— which could then be operated under Allied control and the 
profits used for the purpose of Reparations. 

Frenchmen at least listened with approval to this thesis. They 
were angry at the tales that were told, some true and some no 
doubt ezaggerated, of German industrialists taking advantage 
of the depreciated mark to make fortunes by increasing their sales 
of extensively cheapened goods abroad, and then building for 
themselves new and better factories, which of course would not 
fall in value with the mark j of German municipalities which found 
it possible to put up fine.public buildings, baths, opera-houses and 
the like. Then they looked at their own devastated areas, which, if 
Germany failed to pay her just dues, they would have to repair 
themsdves. British opinion was divided. From the political, or 
perhaps the ethical, standpoint most people in this country 
sympathised with the French in their demand that the Germans, 
who in the Treaty were declared to be responsible for the war, 
should make good as much as possible of the damage wrought by 
the warj but as a ‘nation of shopkeepers’ they felt that Lloyd 
George was not far off the mark when he told the French that 
Britain too had her devastated areas in her mass unemployment j 
and they had come to the conclusion that this could only be cured 
by the restoration of their trade with Continental Europe and 
especially with Germany, who before the war was one of Britain’s 
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best customers and was likely to become so again when the 
Reparations question had been settled and economic order had 
been re-established within her borders. 

This friction between the Allied Powers was the more marked, 
perhaps, because they were at the same time taking up different 
liues of policy from one another in other directions, notably in 
such matters as the settlement of inter-AUied debts — a thorny 
problem not imrelated to that of Reparations — ^and the war that 
was being waged in Asia Alinor between the Greds and the 
Turkish Nationalists imder their leader, Mustapha Kemal. The 
Germans were not slow to take note of these trends in international 
relations, and they began to assume a bolder and more independent 
attitude in their dealings with their former enemies. A good 
example of this is seen in their pact with Russia, known as the 
Rapallo Treaty. The position was this. A World Economic Con- 
ference was held in Genoa at the beginning of 1922, whore it 
was hoped by the British Prime Minister some of the major 
obstacles to a revival of trade ffiroughout the world could be 
removed. Both Germany and Soviet Russia were invited to send 
delegates to this Conference, for it was beginning to be felt in 
many quarters that both these ‘pariah’ countries could make some 
contribution to the general wdfiire if they were brought back into 
the comity of nations. The French representatives, however 
(Poincare himself did not attend the meetings), were not very 
helpful in the discussions that ensued, and after a time the Ger- 
mans and Russians went off to the neighbouring sea-side town of 
Rapallo and made an agreement of thdr own. It was the first 
definitely independent action taken by Germany in the inter- 
national sphere smce her defeat, and the announcement of what had 
been done came as a rude shock to France and Britain alike. 
Coupled with the fact that the Germans mainteiued that the ex- 
change position still ciid not permit of any further cash payments 
of Reparations, it tended to confimn the belief, hdd widely in 
Allied countries and most of all in France, that Germany was now 
looking round for friends to support her when she deemed it safe 
to rid herself of the various controls and burdensome conditions 
imposed upon her and resume her freedom of action. 

II 
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That something of this nature was in the mind of many Germans 
was obvious, for talk of this order was the stock-in-trade of the 
anti-republican parties and of organisations like the Stahlhelm 
and Hitler’s National Socialists, though Hitler of course had no 
love for Bolsheviks ; but it is unlikely that the responsible men who 
were still trying to maintain a system of democratic government 
against heavy odds were contemplating anything more dangerous 
to the 'Western Powers than a plan for stealing a march on Ger- 
many’s trade competitors by supplying Russia vtith the manufac- 
tured goods which she needed and so in some measure 
strengthening Germany’s own economic position. But amid the 
suspicions and disappointments of that time all such explanations 
were largely ignored in France, and the demand for decisive 
action grew in insistence. As long as Lloyd George remained at 
the head of the British Government, his influence was strong 
enough to prevent the French from taking independent action, 
but in October he resigned, and the coalition of parties which 
supported him broke up. Poincare appears to have expected that 
a purely Conservative Government in London would join banHs 
with him and that a military occupation of the Ruhr would have 
the same success as the much less ambitious effort of a similar 
kind that had taken place with British consent eighteen months 
before. In this expectation he was disappointed. The new British 
Government, not without the strong disapproval of some of its 
supporters, asserted that the deficiency in timber deliveries, 
which Poincare made the excuse for action, was no more than 
a technical de&ult and instructed its representative on the 
Reparations Commission to vote accordingly. The other members 
of the Commission voted that the default was wilful and called for 
sanctions. Armed with this judgment Poincare on January il, 
1923> ordered his generals to march into the Ruhr. The Belgians 
marched with them, and the Italians sent some sappers as a token 
force. No British troops took part in the enterprise. 

There was no armed resistance to this invasion, as the Germans 
called it. But there was a very successful passive resistance — ^at 
least for a time. This was organised by the German Government. 
The first thing that happened was that all deliveries in kind on 
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Reparations account stopped. Next, all work in the mines and Vic- 
tories of the invaded area ceased, and railwaymen refused to 
handle banned goods. Management and workers were told that 
they must refuse to co-operate with the enemy or give him any 
assistance whatsoever in carrying out his plans. As long as they 
obeyed these instructions, they would receive their salaries and 
wages from the Government, while the owners could claini 
compensation for loss of profits from the same quarter. What 
it amounted to was a huge strike, kept going at GovemmMit 
espense, as long as the Government resources were equal to the 
strain, and its agents were able to circumvent the barriers set up 
by the French and Belgian authorities to stop the passage of 
supplies. 

The invaders retaliated : industrialists were imprisoned, workers 
and their families in large numbers were deported from their 
homes, and French and Belgian technicians were put in chaise of 
the plant and railways, with which in many cases they proved 
quite unable to cope. When sabotage broke out and trams were 
wrecked, executions followed, and fierce passions were engendered 
on both sid^. National Socialism gained many recruits at this 
time, and the executed saboteurs were acclaimed by Hitler as 
martyrs in the struggle against foreign domination. On their side 
the French gave their patronage and protection to a movement 
•which was designed to establish one or more separate Rhineland 
states in the occupied territory on the west bank of the river. 

In the autumn the Separatists, growing bolder with their pro- 
tected immunity, proclaimed the independence of the Bavarian 
Palatinate, the region immediately north of Alsace;, which Napo- 
leon III, it will be remembered, sought to acquire by a ‘deal’ 
with Bismarck in 1867, The German ofBicials were expelled, and in 
due course the Allied High Commission, which controlled the 
occupied area, recognised the new Sqtaratist Government by a 
majority vote, the British representative being in the minority. 
By this time, however, things had reached such a pass in Germany 
itself that the Government had to admit defeat and call off the 
passive resistance in the Ruhr. It was the state of the currency 
that made this move necessary. As we have seen, tiie mark had 
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already declined to a meaningless figure before the occupation 
of the Ruhr began. Thereafter the action of the Government in 
causing the Reichsbank to print more and ever more paper money 
to meet the costs of passive resistance in the Ruhr, without any 
apparent regard for the economic consequences of such a policy, 
plunged the mark into the abyss, and there it remained. By the end 
of 1923 the fantastic sum of 50,000 milliards of marks could be 
purchased for one English pound. Long before this point was 
reached, many hundreds of thousands of middle-class German 
families were plunged in distress. Their holdings in Government 
loans and other fixed intm^st securitieslost all their value. So did the 
savings of many humbler people, unless they had been turned into 
some form of real property. Salaried persons also suffered heavily, 
for prices rose far more quickly than the adjustments in their 
rates of pay, while older people living on their pensions found that 
their sole means of existence had completely disappeared and were 
thrown back on their embarrassed relatives or the charity of their 
more fortunate ftiends. 

The same thing was true of the working classes, though not tc 
quite the same degree, for their wages were adjusted more fre- 
quently. The upper classes came off best, for much of thpir 
wealth consisted of landed property, which necessarily retained 
its value amid aU this currency chaos, and mortgages on their 
estates were paid off with ease. Meanwhile some industrialists 
and speculators— by no means all of them Jews, as the Nazis 
asserted— were actually able to secure a considerable profit 
from the misfortunes of their fellow-countrymen, and the 
Government itself took advantage of the situation to pay off the 
whole of the National Debt. But business in general began to 
come to a standstill, and the utmost distress and confusion 
prevailed. 

At last a deliverer appeared — or at least a man who thought he 
saw a way out of the impasse. This was Gustav Stresemann. 
Stresemann was neither a Socialist nor a Catholic Centrist : on the 
contrary, he had been a member of the National Liberal Party 
in the Imperial Reichstags and during the war he had been a 
strong advocate of its vigorous prosecution. But when Germany 
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met with hopeless and crushing defeat, he seems to have come to 
the conclusion that to refuse to face that reality and to adopt an 
attitude suggestive of recalcitrance or opposition to the conditions 
laid down in the Treaty were bound to worsen the position of his 
coxmtry and hinder the restoration of her trade and general 
prosperity. When, therefore, in the summer of 1923 President 
Ebert entrusted him with the task of forming a new Government 
and finding a way out of the tangle of difficulties in which Germany 
was involved, he accepted the commission on the understanding 
that he was going to ptirsue a policy of ‘fulfilment’, as it was 
called : fulfilment, that is to say, of the lawful requirements of the 
Treaty, as far as it was possible to carry them out, and a frank 
recognition of the unwisdom of antagonising Allied opinion by 
resorting to anything suggestive of subterfuge or hesitation. 

At first he took over the double burden of the Cbancdlorship 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but soon gave up the formal 
headship of the Government and devoted himself exclusively 
to the work of cultivatiag better rdations with Britain and France. 
In spite of this, however, he remained the dominant figure in 
German politics till his premature death in 1929. WTielher, if he 
had lived a few years longer, he would have been able to weather 
the storm that swept away his successors and the republican 
regime they were trying to preserve may well be doubted, for the 
forces that had been let loose in 1930 were fer more powerful than 
those that Stresemann had to contend with in 1923. But one must 
suppose that he would at least have fou^t hard to save from ruin 
that structure of international understanding and goodwill throu^ 
which he had achieved a large measure of success in restoring 
Germany to what he regarded as her rightful place among the 
nations of the world. 

The first and most obvious thing that Stresemaim had to do 
in 1923 was to restore Germany’s finances, which had broken 
down so completely under the double strain of post-war difficulties 
— ^including demands for Reparations — ^andthe policy of Govern- 
ment-supported passive resistance to the invasion of the Ruhr. 
As we have seen, this policy had to be abandoned, and Stresemaqn 
realised that, quite apart from the impossibility of its continuance 
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through failure of Government resources, such a step was nec- 
essary if any progress was to be made in the direction of an 
understanding with. France and the withdrawal of French and 
Belgim troops to the original treaty zone of occupation. Moreover, 
although the occupation of the Ruhr had been entirely unpro- 
ductive as a means of enforcing Reparations and had in deed had 
a serious effect upon the finances of France herself, it was not to 
be expected that Poincare, at least, would lose face by giving up 
the enterprise before some prospect were offered him of an alter- 
native method of getting what he wanted. There was also the 
pressing need for the reconstruction of the German currency, not 
merely for the purposes of internal trade, but because, nmil that 
was done, there was no possibility of putting into operation any 
plan of Rep^ation payments at 
It was to deal with these difficulties that the Dawes Plan was 
evolved. The Dawes Plan was the work of the Dawes Committee, 
which consisted of a body of financial experts appointed by the 
various interested Governments, including that of the U.SJV., 
for the express purpose of settling the Reparations problem on 
non-political lines. General Dawes, an American of hi gh repute, 
was the chairman. It started work in January 1924, and on May 
II of that year it presented its Report to the Reparations Com- 
mission. By a curious coincidence on this same day a General 
Election was held in France, which resulted in the defeat of 
Poincare and the appointment in his place of the Radical ipa dp- r 
Herriot. This paved the way for the acceptance of the plan by the 
French Government. The entry into office, a few months earlier, 
of Ramsay MacDonald as the head of a British Labour Govern- 
ment also helped. The Dawes Plan was put into effect not by any 
means as a scheme of benevolence towards a stricken Germany, 
but rather to set the wheels of German industry tur nin g again, 
so that economic conditions in Europe and America could benefit. 
A new currency was established in Germany, whose unit was to be 
known as the Reichsmark, based on the gold standard j and to give 
it the necessary backing, which in the conditions then existing the , 
German Government could not give it unai ded, the latter was 
recommended to issue, with the approval of the Allied Govern- 
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mentSj a loan of £40,000,000. Arrangements were made for 
various foreign banks to receive subscriptions to this loan in their 
respective countries. More than half of this sum was allotted to 
the U.SwA. and more than a quarter to Great Britain, and the 
rest was distributed between France and other European coun- 
tries. The loan was over-subscribed by the investing public every- 
where except in France, where it was taken up privately by the 
banks. It was a purely commercial transaction, a high rate of 
interest being payable, and the Governments of the countries 
concerned had no hand at all in the raising of the money, nor did 
they guarantee the loan. The League of Nations, of course, had 
nothing whatever to do with it. The rest of the ‘Plan’ was con- 
cerned with Reparations. Here again the idea was that as far as 
possible the obligations of Germany should be treated as com- 
mercial debts. Instead of a vague charge on the German state as a 
whole, the agreed annual payments were secured on specified 
assets, such as the German State Railways, certain industrial 
enterprises, and the product of certain taxes, though some degree 
of political control was maintained by virtue of the fact that the 
Reparations .Commission was allowed the right of appointing some 
of the members of the Boards of Man agement of the Rdchbank 
and the other concerns affected. The Germans did not like this last 
feature, but they had to accept it if the plan was to go through. 

The plan went through, and proved a great success, at any rate 
in its immediate effects. German industry revived, and for the 
next few years Reparations were paid punctually, and apparently 
without much difficulty. This was the time when Stresemann won 
his great diplomatic triumphs, and foreign statesmen like Austen 
Chamberlain, in England, and Briand, in France, were beginning 
to hope that Germany had broken with her aggressive pas^ and 
that the Weimar Republic, strengthened and established at Iasi 
in the favour of the German people, could be trusted to play its 
part in schemes of international co-opecadon. The swift and easy 
defeat of the attempted National Socialist revolution of November 
1923, was r^arded as making an end of a crazy fanatic’s dream, 
and Adolf Hitler after some months in prison seemed to pass out 
of sight and therefore out of mind. On the other side the French, 
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even before Poincare’s fall from power, were induced to withdraw 
their support from the Separatists of the Palatinate, and that 
particular piece of political make-believe was brought to an end 
by the locd inhabitants without any difficulty. Then, when the 
Dawes Plan was accepted and put into effect, the French and 
Belgian troops began to leave the Ruhr, and by the end of 1924 
the evacuation was complete. 

But it was the events that followed that proved the crowning 
mercy of Stresemann’s policy of fulfilment — or so it seemed to the 
men of that day. For when the German Foreign Minister put 
before Lord D’Abernon, the British Ambassador in Berlin, the 
outline of the plan which ultimately took shape in the Locarno 
Treaty of 1925. the idea was taken up with enthusiasm by Austen 
Chamberlain and Briand. Locarno was followed next year by 
the entry of Ger m a n y into the League of Nations, and after some 
hesitation she was accorded a permanent seat at the Council of the 
League and so received formal recognition of her return to the 
status of a Great Power. 

There were, however, certain significant developments in 
German internal politics at this period which threatened for a time 
to cloud the prospect. They arose out of the death of President 
Ebert in 1925, This event necessitated a presidential election. 
There were no less than seven candidates, none of whom secured 
an absolute majority. A Monarchist headed the poll with 

10.000. 000 votes; the Social Democrats came second with 

8.000. 000; the Catholic Centre third with 4,000,000; and the 
Communists foiurth with 2,000,000. The remaining candidates, 
representing minor parties, polled so few votes that they dropped 
out of the ru n n ing on the second ballot, which now became nec- 
essary. One of them was General Ludendorff, who was put up by 
the Nazis but found little more than 200,000 persons to support 
him. This was the end of Ludendorff’s political adventures, and 
to most onlookers it seemed the end of National Socialism also. 

The general results of the voting, however, encouraged the 
Conservative and Nationalist forces in the country to make a 
supreme effort to get control of the machine of government by 
installing as President a man who might be regarded as the repre- 
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sentative of the monarchical rather than the republican and demo- 
cratic elements of the nation. Hence, for the purpose of the 
second ballot, they withdrew the original Conservative and 
Monarchical candidate Jarres and in his place brought forward 
the poptilar war hero Field-Marshal von Hindenburg. This move 
called forth counter-measures on the part of the so-called Weimar 
Coalition, which closed its ranks in the fece of what looked like 
a threat to the Republic. The Social Democrats and the Radicals 
abandoned their separate party candidatures and accepted 
William Marx, the nominee of the Catholic Centrists, as the single 
Democratic and Republican candidate. An attempt was made to 
induce the Commtmists to adopt the same line of action, but the 
Communists, as devotees of the Soviet system, were as hostile 
to the ‘bourgeois’ republican order set up at Weimar as the most 
rabid Monarchist. They therefore held aloof from the demo- 
cratic hloc and ran their own candidate, Thalmann, as before. 

This decision was probably responsible for Hindenburg’s victory. 
The old Marshal secured rather more than 14J million votes, 
Marx was less than one million behind him, and Thalm a nn 
re taine d the two millions that he had scored on the occasion of 
the first ballot. Hinde nburg therefore became President despite 
the fact that he polled a min ority of the votes cast. The Monarch- 
ists were naturally dated at the result : they persuaded themsdves 
that the days of the Republic were now numbered, and that in 
due course the old Marshal would vacate the Presidential Chair 
in the interest of one of the HohenzoUem princes or at least head 
a natio nal resurgence which would abandon Stresemann’s 
fulfilment policy. But Hindenburg did neither of these things. 
Once dected, he apparently concdved it to be his duty to play the 
part of a constitutional monarch with dignity and impartiality, 
and during his first term of office at least he made no attempt to 
obstruct his minis ters in the pursuit of the policy which they had 
adopted and persuaded the Reichstag to support. Soon everyone 
was breathing fredy again, and the sole result of the int^lude 
seemed to be a dearmg of the air. At any rate it was in December 
of the same year that the Locarno Agreement was put into regular 
treaty form and signed in London. 
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Stresemana now set his heart on freeing Germany from the 
various Allied controls, and above all in bringing to an end the 
military occupation of the western Rhineland. Something was 
done about the first of these matters early in 1927, when the 
Inter-Allied commission which had been appointed to supervise 
German disarmament was withdrawn. This of course did not 
mean that Germany was free to arm beyond the limit set by the 
Treaty, but merely that for the future it was to be left to the 
German Government to honour the bond without the intervention 
of Allied inspecting officers — ^a task which it does not seem to 
have carried out with any great efficiency or care. On the other 
hand, the evacuation of the occupied territory before the date 
laid down in the Treaty was the subject of long and complicated 
negotiations, which were skilfully conducted by Stresemann 
from the German side but only completed a few months before his 
death in 1929. Thus he did not have the satisfaction of actually 
seeing the conclusion of this part of the task that he had set himself. 
The problem was linked up by French insistence with that of 
Reparations. The Dawes Plan, though in the main successful, had 
proved in practice to be open to certain objections, One of these 
objections was its provisional character; that is to say, it was not 
a definite settlement. The French wanted such a settlement 
before they would agree to withdraw their troops from the Rhine- 
land. Responsible Germans wanted it too, but for a different 
reason. Th^ said that the absence of finality in the matter and 
uncertainty as to when the last annuity was to be paid were harmful 
to Germany’s financial position. Economic experts of all countries 
agreed with them. It was pointed out that as long as the idea was 
current among Germans that the more they saved the more they 
would be asked to pay in Reparations, they would not save : on 
the contrary they wotdd spend lavishly and even uneconomically. 
And this indeed is what they were doing at this very time, and so 
creating an illusion of prosperity. 

Moreover, the apparent ease with which the Dawes Loan had 
been subscribed had led to further borrowings on an excessive 
scale from foreign soiuces, principally American, alike by Govern- 
ment, municipalities and private undertakings. In feet, the total 
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amount of these foreign loans exceeded by a considerable mar gin 
that paid out in Reparation annuities; so that Germany was not 
really paying her dues out of her own resources, but out of the 
product of an expanded or ‘rationalised’ industrial economy 
which had been artificially stimulated in this way. This at the time 
did not worry the French very much, who were chiefly concerned 
with getting what the Dawes plan promised them, but it gave 
rise to a certain amount of apprehension in the minds of those 
people who wished to see Germany settlin g down and paying her 
way in a more sober fashion. To deal with these matters a new 
committee of experts was appointed in 1928. Another American, 
Owen D. Young, was the chairman. It made its report in the 
following summer, and after a somewhat acrimonious Conference 
at the Hague its proposals were accepted by all the interested 
Governments. The most important feature of this new Yotmg 
Plan was the feet that it put a definite limit to the period during 
which Germany was liable for Reparation payments, and fixed 
1988 as the last year for this purpose, though, unlike the Dawes 
Plan, it contained no provision for scaling down annuities in case 
of a fall in world prices, such as actually began about this time. 
Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, who was one of 
Germany’s representatives on the Young Committee, told the 
Conference that the amounts of the annuities to be paid during 
this period of fifty-eight years would prove tobebeyond Germany’s 
capacity, but the Conference disregarded his opinion, and the 
Committee’s figures remained part of the scheme. 

The only other notable feature of this last but short-lived Plan 
was the removal, in accordance with Stresemann’s hopes, of 
Allied control of Germany’s finances, together with the establish- 
ment, in place of this control, of a Bank of International 
Settlements. This institution was to receive Reparation pa3unents 
(as well as Inter-Allied Debt payments) and arrange for transfer 
to the various Allied Governments in such a way as to avoid 
exchange diffi culties ; and, for the purpose of fedlitating the transfer, 
the Bank was given power to issue an international loan secured on 
the annuities which Germany had agreed to pay. Germany was to 
share equally with the other Powers in the management of the 
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affiairs of the Bank by having her representatives on the Board of 
Directors, The way was now clear for the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land by the armies of occupation. Britain had already declared 
through the mouth of her new Foreign Secretary, Arthur Hender- 
son, that her troops were to be withdrawn. At the dose of the 
Hague Conference France and Bdgium agreed to adopt the same 
course, and by the end of the following June the last fordgn 
soldier had left German soil. The Stresemann policy of ‘fulfilment’ 
appeared to be completdy justified, and the world regarded the 
Weimar Republic as firmly established. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE COMING OF 
HITLER 

THE THIRD REICH 


I T WAS A greatt day for Germany when President von Hinden- 
burg went in state to Cologne and the other Rhineland towns 
to celebrate their return to the Fatherland. But something seemed 
to have gone wrong with Stresemaim’s policy of fulfilment and 
recondUation. For a little later, in September of that same year, 
1930, while the Assembly of the League of Nations was holding 
its annual sessions at Geneva, widi such subjects on its agenda as 
general disarmament and a scheme put forward by Aristide 
Briand, still for a litde while longer French Foreign Minister, for 
a United States of Emope, the startling news came through that 
Adolf Hitler’s National Socialist Parly had won 107 seats at a 
General Election in Germany. 

This was the more surprising because two years before the 
despised Nazis had been imable to get more than 12, while even 
when circumstances were strongly in thdr fevour, in 1922, they 
had come off with only 32. It looked as if the withdrawal from the 
Rhineland as an act of grace had come too late, and as if the baser 
sort of extreme nationalists were now making capital out of it and 
winning support for their programme of repudiation of Versailles 
and all its works. 

But there was more in it than that. Just about the time of 
Stresemann’s death in October 1929, there had been a panic on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The effect of this was soon felt in 
other countries and especially in Germany, where the illusion of 
prosperity that had spread abroad since 1924 as a result of the 
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habit of raising foreign loans now began to dissolve. Foreigners, 
and more particularly the hard-hit Americans, not merely ceased 
to lend to Germany, but tried their best to get their invested 
capital out of that country while it was possible to do so, even on 
the most disadvantageous terms. Inevitably German industry 
suffered and the usual features of a slump appeared, with a steady 
increase of unemployment. The German people, taken by surprise 
by this sudden change in their fortunes, from the abounding pros- 
perity of the Stresemann era to this new descent into adversity, 
were frightened. They remembered only too well the miseries 
and hardships of the crisis of eight years before, and they called 
for a new saviour. The middle-classes, the people with fiW 
incomes, the shopkeepers and the professional men, who had 
fared so badly on that occasion, and who now found that it was 
becoming increasingjly difficult to give their sons a good start-off 
on a business or professional career, were especially angry and 
disturbed ; they heard too with dismay how the Co mmunis ts ■were 
urging the working-classes to follow the ejcample of their Russian 
‘brothers’ and were gaining many recruits for their party. 

In March 1930, President von Hindenburg appointed a new 
Chancellor to deal with the situation. This was Heinrich Briining, 
one of the leaders of the Catholic Centrist Party. Briining’s 
Government was the first since the establishment of the Republic 
which did not contain a single Social Democrat. It might therefore 
be described, not unfairly, as a Government vnth a middle-dass 
bias, though when its existence was threatened, as it often was 
during its two years’ tenure of office, it usually received the support 
of the Social Democrats. Briining himself was obsessed with the 
fear that the situation might get entirely out of hand, as in 1923, 
and the new currency go the way of the old. To prevent such a 
catastrophe he adopted precisely the opposite policy to that of 
those days. Then inflation was allowed to take its course, if not 
ddiberatdy encouraged. Bruning put his faith in deflation, and 
in that way sought to preserve German credit until the storm 
should blow over. He put pressure on the bankers to induce them 
to restrict their advances, and when they hesitated he obtained 
from the President and the Reichstag emergency powers to issue 
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decrees that had the force of the law. In other words, he gradually 
assumed somet hin g like the position of a dictator, and so, accord- 
ing to some of his critics, prepared the way for the real dictatorship 
of Hitler which followed. But there was this difference, that 
Briining thought he was saving the Weimar Republic, while 
Hitler was bent on destroying it. 

Meanwhile things were happening that brought Hitler right 
into the front of the stage and gave him just the opportunity he 
had dreamed of in his less fortunate days of carrying out his 
avowed purposes. The industrialists of the Ruhr had soon realised 
that Germany would be affected by the financial collapse in 
America; and as the depression spread, some of these men who 
had political affiliations with one or other of the Nationalist 
groups conceived the idea that Hitler and his broken and impover- 
ished Nazis might be used to stir up trouble for the Government. 
So they decided to subsidise them. They were not looking very 
far into the future, perhaps, and were thinking not so much of 
putting Hitler into power as of getting Briining out; and wild 
though some of the ‘socialist’ schemes of the ex-Austrian n’er- 
do-well must have seemed to men of their stamp, they evidently 
regarded his' ‘nationalism’ as above reproach and thought it 
worth while to finance him in his efforts to persuade the German 
masses that their distresses were all due to foreigners and the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. So Hitler was set on his 
feet again, and when Briining, misjudging the situation, persuaded 
Hindenburg to dissolve the Reichstag, the Nazis were able to 
organise a successful election campaign, with the result we have 
already noted. About this time, too. Hitler received a new acces- 
sion of strength when Schacht, disagreeing with Chancellt^ 
B riining , resigned his post of President of the Reichsbank and 
gave his support to the Nazi Party. Through the influence of 
Sdhacht the Party obtained fresh financial backing in the form 
of contributions from some of the latter’s business associates. 

With all this substantial and influential support Hitler and his 
lieutenants went to work to build tip a formidable organisation, 
which had its headquarters at the Brown House, at Munich, but 
had ramifications sdl over the country. Rohm, who after the 
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earlier edipse of the party had quarrelled with Hitler and gone off 
to South America, was summoned home and found a rich fipid 
of recruitment for a much enlarged brown-shirted S.A. among the 
unemployed workers and the middle-class youths who were 
denied a more natural expression of their energies by the circum- 
stances of the times ; while firom the same source Hitler collected 
round himself a more specialised bodyguard of fciac^-shirted S.S. 
(jSchutz Staff el or Defence Corps). 

The course of events during 1931 helped him enormously in 
his propaganda; for while the depression deepened, Briining’s 
deflationary policy, so far from staying the unemployment which 
spread throughout the country, had the effect of aggravating it, 
and by the end of the year the number of unemployed persons had 
reached the figure of between six and seven millions. Moreover, 
in the course of the year Germans had had a sharp remmder that 
the Treaty of Versailles was still very much m force. This arose 
out of an attempt on the part of Dr. Curtius, Stresemann’s 
successor m the post of Foreign Minister, to arrange a Customs 
Union with Austria. In January he had attended a Committee of 
the League of Nations which met at Geneva to consider Briand’s 
plan for a United States of Europe. From the political side of the 
subject the discussion, not unnaturally in the conditions of those 
days, turned to the economic, and while this aspect of the question 
was being studied, Ctutius and the Austrian Chancellor, who was 
also a member of the Committee, after some secret conversations 
signed a treaty establishing such a union, to which other adjacent 
states in the Danube basin were to be invited to adhere. When this 
arrangement was made public, the French Government took 
strong exception to it; so did the Governments of Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia, which formed the Little Entente. 
They represented it to be a thinly disguised Anschluss or political 
union of Germany and Austria, which was forbidden by the 
Treaties. British opinion was for the most part fevourable to the 
scheme as likely to increase the stability of both countries and 
especially of Austria, which was showing signs of immin ent 
collapse. This virtually occurred in May, when a famous Austrian 
bank became unable to meet its obligations and had to be supported 
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by large advances from the 'Bank of England. The Bank of France 
at first refused to help in staving off what was regarded as 
a European disaster, and only consented to do so if Austria 
gave up the Customs Union project. This she eventually did on 
September 3. 

In the meantime the legal position had been brought before 
the Coimcil of the League of Nations and by it referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague. The 
Court’s judgment, which was delivered two days after Austria 
had announced her abandonment of the scheme, upheld the 
contention of France and the Little Entente, but the feet that it 
was based on a majority vote of eight to seven, and that the French, 
Italian, Polish, and Rtunanian judges were included in the 
majority and the American and British in the minority, created 
the impression that political rather than legal considerations 
really decided the issue. In Germany, such a bdief was universal, 
and as a consequence the League of Nations, in which Stresemann 
had urged his cormtrymen to put their feith, lost what litde 
respect it had ever had among them, while Cmtius, who was 
regarded as the disciple as well as the successor of Stresemann, 
was driven from office. The whole affair in fact may be regarded 
as marking the end of the policy of fulfilment in Germany’s 
foreign relations, if not as sealing the doom of the Weimar 
Republic. 

Early in the following year Briining himself, urged on partly 
by the financial difficulties produced by the World Economic 
Crisis and partly by the pressure of his political enemies and the 
force of nationalist propaganda, announced that Germany ndther 
could nor would make any further payments of Reparations. 
This time even France had to recognise th? inevitable, and in the 
sununer of 1932 a Conference of the Powers was held at Lausaime 
in Swit2erlanci, at which it was agreed that at the end of a four-year 
moratorium and subject to the cancellation of the war debts of the 
Allies — a purely face-saving condition, for which the attitude of 
the U.S.A., the chief war creditor, gave no warrant whatever — 
all claims on Germany should be written off in return for a lump 
sum of £ 150 , 000 , 000 , to be raised by the issue of redeemable 
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bonds bearing interest at 5 per cent. Even this arrangement did 
not stand up to the shock of later events, and a year later, afta: 
Hitler had come to power, Schacht, by that time restored to his 
former position as President of the Reichsbank, announced, in 
the fashion of the day, that as foreign countries would not buy 
German goods, the German Government was compelled to 
reduce payment of interest to existing foreign bondholders. After 
such a pronouncement the flotation of any new Government loan 
in foreign markets was obviously out of the question, and conse- 
quently the Lausanne Plan became inoperative and nothing more 
was done about it. Hitier was thus able to claim at a later date, 
wiih some measure of truth, that he had put an end to Reparations 
and to Germany’s dependence upon foreign financiers. 

By the time the Lausanne Conference met Briining was out of 
office, and things were moving to the climax of Hitler’s appoint- 
ment as Chancellor. To appreciate how this actually came about 
it will be necessary to go back a little way. While the controversy 
over the Customs Union project was raging, the American 
President Hoover, thoroughly alarmed at the continuance and 
extension of the economic crisis in central Europe and the Ukdi- 
hood of a fimancial breakdown in Germany, which would have 
serious efiects upon American interests no less than upon those of 
other countries, suggested a moratorium of inter-govemment 
debts and obligations of every sort, including Reparations. France, 
already angered over the Customs Union affair and at that stage 
not so seriously affected by the crisis as Britain and other European 
coimtries, objected, and by the time her objections were met 
or overruled it was too late, and the crash began in Germany with 
the failure of one of the biggest banking establishments. Bruning 
now took complete charge of Germany’s economic affairs. The 
Reichsbank was put under Government orders, a system of strict 
currency control was set up, and all dealings in foreign exchange 
except through the Reichsbank were forbidden. In short BrOning, 
to meet a tremendous emergency, did aU, or nearly aU, those 
things which two years later Hitler’s economic advisers, including 
Schacht, elevated into something like a S3rstem for the purposes of 
their New Order. 
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Meanwhile the German people became more and more bewil- 
dered and fr^htened. There was no sign yet of any improvement 
in trade and employment, while the Nazi orators continued to 
proclaim in loud and confident tones that only Hitler could save 
the country, only Hitler could give work to the workless and bread 
to the hungry. The Nazis used violence too towards their oppo- 
nents, and with 600,000 men enrolled in Rohm’s S.A. their intimi- 
dating tactics had considerable effect. At the other extreme there 
were the Communists, who claimed that salvation for the Ger man 
worker could only be found in the Soviet system, as developed in 
Russia, and who also marshalled semi-military formations and 
drew to their side many former adherents of the Social Democratic 
Party. Not infirequently there were clashes between partisans 
of the two extremes, in which shots were exchanged and serious 
casualties occurred. 

The Government did little or nothing to put an end to these 
displays of lawlessness and left it to the other parties to make their 
own arrangements for the protection of their meetings and thdr 
leaders from attacks organised by hoo%ans. Two of them were 
able to do this very effectively. The Monarchists had had their 
Stahlhelm for a long time and were well able to take care of them- 
selves; and the Social Democratic ReichAamer had come into 
existence soon after the assassination of Walter Rathenau in the 
Reichstag in 1922, for the express purpose of protecting the leaders 
of that party from simil ar attadcs in the future. This semi- 
military body was now reorganised to include members of the 
Centre Party, and under the new name of the ‘Iron Front’ it 
made its plans to defend the Republic against attacks from within, 
from whatever quarter they were delivered. The smaller parties 
fared badly in tihe clash of opposing forces ; while the ordinary 
citizen, who was attached to no party and only asked for a quiet 
life, came off worst of all, if he was tmludgr enough to fall foul of 
any of the extemist gangs. At last, just before he fell from power, 
Briining was bold enot^ to take the stqp, with the President’s 
consent^ of dissolving the Nazis’ S.A. and S.S. But this measure, 
one-sided as it was, came too late, and Briming’s successor, 
Papen, seeking for an accommodation with the Nazi Party in the 
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Reichstag, reversed it; and Hitler’s ‘private army’ reappeared— 
more powerful than ever. 

While all this confusion and disorder were gathering head, in the 
spring of 1932, it became necessary, under the Constitution of the 
Republic, to hold a Presidential Election. Marshal von Hinden- 
burg was nearing the completion of his seven-year term of office, 
and Germany was faced with the prospect of providing itself with 
a new Chief of State or re-electing to that position a man of 84. 
It was announced that Hitler would be a candidate. The old 
Marshal could not bear the thought of the ‘Bohemian corporal’, 
as he called the Nazi leader, sitting in his seat, so despite his great 
age and failing powers he allowed himself to be nominated for a 
second term. Chancellor Briining did all he could to secure the 
President’s re-election, and all sections of the Weimar Coalition 
backed his candidature, while the Iron Front was held in readiness 
to meet Nazi force with force. Nevertheless Hindenburg just 
Med to secure an absolute majority over the other candidates. 
These included, besides Hitler, the Communist Thaimann and a 
representative of the extreme Monarchists, who considered that 
the Marshal had betrayed their cause. 

In the second ballot the Monarchist dropped out, and the final 
figures were: Hindenburg, 19,300,0x30; Hitler, 13,400,000; and 
the Communist Thalmaim, 3,500,000. This result gave rise to 
fresh complications in the political situation. Although Hitler 
had been defeated by a large niajority, the size of his poll surprised 
and alarmed many people who had no love for Briining and his 
democratic-coalition Government and regarded the Iron Front 
almost as objectionable as the S.A. and S.S. of the Nazis. As for 
the Communists, law-abiding and respectable Conservatives 
disliked and feared them most of all, and they noted that this 
party too had made a considerable advance in voting strength 
since the previous presidential election. The rather small party 
in the Reichstag who represented this point of view would have 
liked to see the President use his very considerable powers to place 
in office someone who would prevent either brand of socialism, 
whether that of the ‘Bohemian corporal’ or the Red variety 
propagated by the Communists, from being forced upon the 
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country and completely overturning the order of society for which 
they stood. Briining tried to do something in this direction 
when, as we have seen, he secured Hindenburg’s assent to a 
decree suppressing the S.A, and S.S. This was three days after 
the election, when the old man was still very conscious of the 
power wielded by these organisations. After that came a change, 
and in a few weeks Briining’s day was done, and the President, 
showing little gratitude for all that the Chancellor had done to 
secure his re-election, forced him to resign by declaring that he 
would give his assent to no more of those emergency decrees — 
*Orders-in-Council,’ as we should call them — ^by which Briining 
carried on his government. 

This change of attitude on the President’s part seems to have 
arisen out of a kind of ‘ palace plot ’, the arch-plotter being General 
Kmt von Schleicher, who at that time held an important position 
in the ReichsWehr Ministry (or War Office), where his Chief was 
General Groner, Ludendorff’s successor as Chief of Staff to 
Hindenbiug in the last stages of the war. Schleicher was a bom 
intriguer. He had contacts with leading personalities of all parties, 
including Hitler, whose henchman, Rohm, had formerly worked 
under him in ‘Intelligence’. He was also in dose touch with the 
President through his friendship with the latter’s son Oskar von 
Hindenburg. It was not the first time he had taken a hand, behind 
the scenes, in the political drama of these days. Two years before 
he had had a good deal to do with the establishment in office of 
Bruiting as a man who might be expected to get on better with the 
parties of the Right than his predecessor, the Social Democrat 
MuUer. That experiment had now failed. Briining’s pany, the 
Centre, drew most of its strength from the Christian (that is 
Catholic) trade unions of the industrial Rhineland and the peasants 
of the south, and these bodies were just as antagonistic to the ‘big 
business’ and Junker (or landowiting) interests which opposed 
Briining as the members of the more ordinary unions which backed 
the Social Democrats. 

There was a conservative dement in the Centre, it is true, but 
this was not strong enough to break the alliance between the 
party as a whole and the Socialists, upon which Briining idled to 
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support him in his struggle to maintain himself against the attacks 
of the Conservatives and Nazis on the one hand and the Commun- 
ists on the other. Schleicher therefore determined to try again. 
He knew that the President was uneasy in his mind about the 
continuance of Briining’s method of government by decree and 
wanted an early return to the more constitutional usage of govern- 
ment and legislation based on a Reichstag majority. Schleicher’s 
plan was to secure such a majority for a Government of the Right 
by bringing together the various right-wing groups in the RekJis- 
tag and spUtting the Centre, so that its Conservative section 
would combine with these groups. Such a coalition, he expected, 
if it adopted a strong ‘nationalist’ foreign policy and stood up well 
to France over Reparations at Lausanne as well as in the great 
Disarmament Conference then in session in Geneva, would secure 
the support of the Nazis in the Reichstag against the democratic 
parties . Thus a strong parliamentary Government could be formed, 
which would put an end to the prevailing disorder without having 
recourse to the intervention of the Reichswehr, which Schleicher 
considered would be prejudicial to the discipline and morale of the 
force. 

The man he had chosen to head such a Government, and com- 
mended to the President for the purpose, was Franz von Papen, 
a soldier-diplomat who had achieved a certain notoriety during 
the war by being expdled from the U.S.A., while that country 
was still neutral, for instigating acts of sabotage in the armaments 
industry. Papen was a Catholic Centrist, but he belonged to the 
conservative wing of the party, and was connected by marriage 
with a great industrial family. He therefore seemed an ideal man 
for the part for which Schldcher had cast him; and when 
Bruning resigned, the President, on June 2, 1932, appointed Papen 
Chancdlor and gave him a pretty free hand in the composition of 
his Cabinet, though he stipulated that the choice of Rmchswehr 
Minister should be left to himself as Commander-in-Chief. For 
this office Hindenburg had already named Schleicher. Grbner 
had incurred the old man’s displeasure by what he regarded as a 
scandalous marriage and had been virtually removed from his post 
shortly before Bruning fell. 
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But this carefully devised scheme of Schleicher’s did not achieve 
the success he had hoped for. Papen made the initial mistake of 
giving nearly all the key positions in his ministry to members of 
the nobilityj and the name Herren Kdbinett or the * Lords’ Cabinet’ 
damned it from the start in the eyes of the Centrists. The Na2is 
tooj or at least the more socialist members of the party, led by a. 
man named Gregor Strasser, were not impressed, for they were 
‘democrats’ in their way and felt no love for Junkers and pluto- 
crats. Papen did not test the strength of all this feeling in the exist- 
ing Reichstag", he persuaded Hindenburg to dissolve it and 
arranged for a General Election. Then he tried to secure a promise 
of support from Hitler in return for a cancellation of Briining’s 
decree for the suppression of the S.A. and S.S. Hitler gave the 
promise somewhat imwillingly, and on June 15 the ban was 
lifted. Thereafter the Nazis proceeded with their election campaign 
as if no such pledge had been given, and reverted to their former 
violent methods of propaganda on behalf of their Leader and the 
National Socialist prograname. How far Hitler considered himself 
bound by his ‘promise’ — given, it should be noted, verbally in a 
personal interview with Hindenburg on the afternoon of the day 
(May 29) of Briining’s dismissal as well as later at a meeting with 
Schleicher after the Reichstag had been dissolved— may be 
judged from the fact that on June 26 he himself spoke contemp- 
tuously to his followers of the Government of the Barons,' and after 
the conclusion of the Lausanne Agreement on Reparations he 
referred to this as ‘Papen’s failure of Lausanne’. 

The adjournment of the Disarmament Conference just a week 
before the elections without recognition having been accorded, 
even in principle, to Germany’s claim for equal rights was also 
exploited by Nazi orators to weaken the prestige of the Chancellor 
and to magnify that of Hitler as a truly national spokesman. Even 
an important success that Papen managed to achieve at this time 
against the ‘democratic front’ was represented as damaging to 
German unity, although as a party the Nazis profited immensely 
from the affair. It was really a kind oi coup d'dtat. There had 
recently been an election for the Prussian Diet, as a result of 
which the Social Democratic Government of that State found 
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itself ia a minority in the new Diet. As, however, the majority 
was made up of two mutually hostile parts, one Nazi and the otho: 
Commimist, the Socialist Prime Minister, Braun, urged on by his 
Minister of the Interior, Severing, decided to continue in nfficc, 
despite the fact that a Communist motion of non-confidence had 
been carried on July 3 with the help of Nazi votes. A couple of 
weeks later Papen, assuming the title of Reich Commissioner, 
arbitrarily summoned the Prussian Ministers to vacate tliHr 
offices tmder threat of the use of force if they offered resistance to 
his order, the force in this case being that of the Reichswehr. The 
ministers quietly submitted, and the Reich Commissioner 
appointed his deputies to take over their various departments and 
especially the all-important Ministry of the Interior, which con- 
trolled the highly efficient Prussian (and therefore Berlin) police. 
It was a shrewd blow at democratic government in Germany, and 
perhaps, more than an3rthing else that happened in these disordered 
times, it opened the way to the eventual establishment of Hitler’s 
control of the Reich. Nevertheless Hitler and his propaganda chief 
Gobbels strongly condemned Papen’s action on the grounds that 
it had alarmed the Governments of the other States and particu- 
larly Bavaria, whose Catholic Prime Minister threatened to resist 
with force any attempt of a Reich Commissioner to meddle m a 
si m ilar way with the affairs of his State. 

It was in this spirit that the Nazis and their supporters went to 
the poll on July 31, and the resffit of the election immediately 
shattered the illusion that Schleicher and Papen had allowed 
themselves to entertain, that Hitler would lend them his party 
votes to build up a Nationalist and Conservative majority in the 
Reichstag, while he himself remained docile and obedient outside. 
The Nazis increased their number from 107 to 230 and became 
the largest single party in the Reichstag. This was a great success, 
and not unnaturally it encouraged in Hitler the belief that in due 
course he would be called upon to head a ministry which would 
be predominantly National Socialist and would thus secure 
control of Germany. 

But though Hitler stubbornly stuck to this belief, imtil he was 
at last justified by the event, there was much to make the issue 
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extremely unlikely on the morrow of the election. For, after all, 
in a house of 607 members the Nazis were still in a considerable 
minority, and if the other parties and groups were too broken and 
divided to come together and form a stable anti-Nazi Government, 
they could at least by their combined voting strength make a Nazi 
one, in theory, impossible. Moreover, Hindenburg at this stage 
was strongly opposed to accepting the Bohemian corporal as his 
Chancellor. Thus there was a deadlock. Papen tried to resolve this 
by proposing to bring Hitler into the Cabinet and so making him 
share the responsibility of government and the restoration of 
order, — a move which, if adopted, might even damage his credit 
with the wilder elements of his party. He even persuaded the 
President to send for Hitler for tlje second time and offer him the 
Vice-ChanceUorship if the Nazi members of the Reichstag would 
co-operate with the small Nationalist Party, which was tiie only 
one on which Papen could count. 

Hitler refused the bait and decided to bide his time. This was 
the more remarkable because at this time his own position was 
being tmdermined from two opposite directions. On the one hand 
his wealthy industrial backers, frightened by the very success of 
their efforts on his behalf and in some cases hard hit by the con- 
tinuance of the trade depression, decided to stop supplies and thus 
caused him serious financial embarrassment. This affected the 
loyalty of many of his followers, who, otherwise workless, were 
stimulated in their political activities by payments out of party 
ftmds. On the other hand, a quarrel had developed inside the Party 
itself, and the more radical elements, headed by Gregor Strasser, 
complained that Hitler was falling away from the ptire Nazi fiith 
and allowing him self to come under the moderating influence of 
some of his newer recruits, who bdonged to a different social 
circle from themselves. In the end the malcontents were sup- 
pressed and Strasser was forced out of the Party, but not before 
much harm had been done to the morale of the rank and file. 

In spite of these difficulties HBtler’s political strategy remained 
unaltered. He was out for nothing less than the mastery of Ger- 
many, and unlike his wild men, who would have preferred to 
carry the fortress literally by assault, as he himself had intended 
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to do in the days of his beer-cellar Putsch, he wanted to achieve 
his end by strictly constitutional means. He sought to use the forms 
provided by the Weimar Republic to overthrow that republic. The 
new Reichstag met on Augxist 30, and he then gained a consider- 
able tactical advantage from the feet that the Nazis as the largest 
party were entitled by custom to nominate the president of the 
assembly. Hitler’s choice was Goring, not Strasser, as the latter 
thought it ought to have been, and Goring was elected against 
the opposition of the Social Democrats and Commimists (united 
for once in a while) and prepared to use the influence which this 
high position gave him to help forward Hitler’s plans. 

It soon became apparent that Papen could do nothing with such 
a Reichstag, and in less than a fortnight after its first meetmg it 
was dead. The Communists moved a vote of non-confidence in 
the Chancellor, which was carried by an overwhelming majority, 
and the President dissolved the Chamber. Papen however did not 
resign; he believed that the Nazi movement had passed the 
zenifli of its popularity, and that its disintegration was about to set 
in. For two months he governed without parliamentary authority, 
simply as Hindenburg’s man. Then on November 6 the German 
people went to the poll for the third time that year and elected yet 
another Reichstag. The voting this time seemed to show that Papen 
was not fer out in his estimate of the position, and it is possible 
that if the elecdon could have "been put off a Uttle longer— -for 
trade was now showing signs of revival— the Nazi wave would 
have rolled back a good deal further than it did on this occasion. 
As it was, the Nazis lost 33 seats, though they still formed the 
largestpartyinthenewRefeAi<fl^,and consequently Goring retained 
his position as president of the Chamber. On the other hand, the 
Communists came back 100 strong, nearly as many as the Nazis 
were when they astounded everybody by their success in the 
autumn of 1930. They apparently made their gains at the expense 
of the Social Democrats, who now numbered 121. 

The Conservative German Nationalists — ^Papen’s supporters — 
also made some gains, presumably from the Nazis, but their 
muster was no more than 50. In this Reichstag, therefore, which 
lived long enough to see Hitler installed as Chancellor and then 
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received its quietus, the Centrists, who with the various fragmen- 
tary parties liiat still survived numbered 139, held the balance 
between the Nationalist forces of the Hight (if indeed Hitler’s 
followers could be said to belong to the Right) and those of the 
Left, whose intemedne strife led to their confusion and ultimate 
destruction; and it was the weakness and vacillating policy of the 
leaders of the Centre that eventually gave Hitler the opportunity 
he waited for of seizing control of the machinery of government 
and using it ruthlessly for the dimination of his political opponents. 

Meanwhile Hitler had to put up with further delay and disap- 
pointment. He was short of cash for the reason already indicated, 
and his quarrd with Strasser was assuming the character of a 
personal feud, which tendened to weaken his position as head of 
the movement. While matters were in this state, he had yet another 
interview with the Presidoit. Hindenburg had refused to let 
Papen resign, despite the weakness of the latter’s parliamentary 
position, and decided to try once more to induce Hitler, while his 
fortunes were at this low ebb, to enter the Govemmait in a 
subordinate capadty. But Hitler would have all or nothing. 
Moreover, he objected to the tine taken by the Papen Government 
at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, and he knew that a 
plan of Papen’s for dealing with imemploymeait by subsidising 
employers and cutting wages was as unpopular with the Nazis 
as it was with the Parties of the Left. So this attempt to win him 
over to co-operation ftiled like tiie others. 

By this time a new intrigue had been set on foot by Schleicher, 
who considered that the plan for a Coalition of the Right had 
definitely feiled and with characteristic supplenras began a smes 
of moves which had for their object the displacement of Papm and 
the formation of a new Coalition Govermnenf, whose afiSnities 
would be with the Left. He even contemplated the possibility of 
bringing Strasser into such a Government, though not hing came 
of this particular manoeuvre. When all was ready, the necessary 
pressure was put upon Papen to resign by Schleicher and other 
ministers who associated themselves with him in the scheme. 
Hindenburg very unwillin^y accepted this resignation and on 
December 3 he appointed Schleicher himself to take Papen’s 
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place, without requiring him to give up the all-important Reichs- 
wehr Ministry, which he had held under Papen. At the same time 
the old man impressed upon his new Chancellor the necessity of 
securing the goodwill and support of a majority in the Reichstag, 

At first it looked as if the President’s strange appointment of a 
man who had no party ties of any kind might succeed after all, 
for everybody was tired of the political turmoil and the never- 
ending din of election campaigns, from which the most outrageous 
violence seemed inseparable ; and a Reichswehr general seemed to 
offer a guarantee that at any rate disorder would be repressed. He 
had the good fortune, too, to be able to claim a diplomatic success 
for Germany when he had been Chancellor for little more than a 
week, for on December ii the representatives of the Great 
Powers at the Disarmament Conference, France included, agreed 
at last that in any Disarmament Convention that might issue from 
the Conference Germany should be accorded ‘equality with the 
other Powers’. This decision meant little at the moment, but its 
implications were of great significance, for it indicated that yet 
another of the ‘servitudes’ that the Treaty of Versailles had laid 
upon Germany was to be removed in due course by general 
agreement. It was represented as a trimnph for a policy which 
Schleicher as Reichswehr Minister had specially championed. 
Hitler disapproved, because he wanted much more than this, but 
the country was pleased, and so was the President. Nevertheless, 
when it came to domestic problems, the Social General, z& 
Schleicher was called, was no more able than Papen with his 
Cabinet of Barons to control the Reichstag and base his rule upon 
a rdiable majority. Papen, too, paid him back in his own coin and 
intrigued against him. 

By a piece of clever manoeuvring the ex-Chancellor brought 
about a meeting between Hitler and some of the industrial 
magnates, and in return for an undertaking by the Nazi Fuhrer 
that his extremists should be kept in check, the Wolffs and Thys- 
sens ^eed to put up enough money to get him out of his financial 
difficulties. Revitalised in this way, the Nazi high command 
recovered its poise, and the Strasser mutiny was suppressed. 

At last, on Janxiary 28, after less than two months of office, 
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Schleicher went to the President and asked for the dissolution of 
the Reichstag, with power to rule for the time being by emergency 
decree. Hmdenburgrefused, and Schleicher resigned. The President 
now turned once more to Papen, with whom he had kept in close 
touch aU these weeks of the Schleicher experiment. But this tune, 
though he planned a ministry^ Papen did not head it himself. 
His choice for the Chancellorship was Hitler, while he would 
be content with the Vice-Chancellorship. In this way the Nazi 
votes would be joined with those of Papen’s own party, led by 
Hugenberg, in support of the Cabinet. This would not give the 
Government an absolute majority in the Reichstag, but Papen 
thought that a workable one could be secured on most matters. 
Hindenburg disliked the plan, because it gave Hitler the first 
place in the Government, but after much persuasion the tired old 
President allowed himself to be convinced by Papen that it would 
be possible to control the Bohemian corporal if the majority of 
the Cabinet ofl&ces, including the Vice-Chancdlorship and the 
Foreign and Reichswehr Ministries, were held by non-Nazis. 
Hitler of course had no intention of being a pawn in the hands of 
Papen or anyone else, but he accepted the latter’s overtures and 
even promised to rule ‘constitutionally’ as the head of a coalition 
ministry. On this understanding the President offered him the 
Chancellorship, and he accepted it. 

The Weimar Republic was obviously at its last gasp, but it had 
not yet been put out of its misery. This Hitler now proceeded to 
do. But he did it in due form — constitutionally, as it were : there 
was drama enough and to spare, but there was no dramatic 
coup d’Stat after the style of certain famous dictators of other days. 
Thus, when the Social Democrats and the Centre Party in the 
Reichstag proved troublesome and obstructive, he persuaded 
Papen and his non-Nazi colleagues in the Cabinet to agree to yet 
another General Election. Before this was held, however, a good 
deal of preparatory work was done. In forming his Cabinet 
Hitler accepted without demur Hmdenburg’s decision that the 
existing Foreign Minister, von Neurath, should continue to hold 
that oflBce, and that General von Blomberg, Germa n y’s chief 
military representative at the Disarmament Conference, should 
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take Schleicher’s place as Reichswehr Minister. He also agreed 
to Papen’s suggestion that the Conservative leader, Hugenberg, 
should be given a special post as Minister for Economics and 
Agriculture. 

But he insisted on his side that the key post of Reich Minister 
of the Interior should be held by a very able Nazi named Frick, 
and that a new Air Ministry should be created and put in charge of 
Goring. He stipulated further that Papen, who combined the 
functions of Reich Commissioner for Prussia with those of Reich 
Vice-Chancellor, should appoint GSring as Minister of the Interior 
of that State and thus ensure that the control of the Prussian Police 
was in good Nazi hands. All these arrangements were duly carried 
out, and in this way the Nazi Party was given an assurance that 
it would not be unnecessarily hampered in its activities by the 
forces of the law. In Prussia Goring went a good deal further lhan 
this. He armed the S.A. and S.S. men and gave them the status 
of special constables, and similar measures were taken in certain 
other States where the Nazis had secured control of the Govern- 
ment. These men gave a taste of their quality as keepers of the 
peace by doing nothing to stop, when they did not actually aid 
and abet, the attacks that were made by mobs on Jews, whom 
Nazi propaganda had always branded along with foreigners and 
* international capitalists’ as responsible for Germany’s economic 
distresses. Such treatment discouraged Jews from voting at elec- 
tion time. 

Then, very conveniently, on February 25 occurred the Ifemous 
Reichstag fire. Whether this was the result of accident or design, 
and if the latter, whether the incendiaries were Nazis acting under 
the orders of Goring or Communists screening themselves behind 
the poor imbecile Dutchman, Van der Lubbe, there can be no 
doubt that this event served Hitler’s purpose admirably. He went 
to Hmdenburg, now losing his grip of things, and demanded 
extraordinary powers to deal with an alleged Communist con- 
spiracy, The President gave way and issued the emergency deaees 
which the Constitution permitted for a period of one year when 
the State w?as in danger. This was all that Hitler needed for the 
moment, for it enabled him perfectly legally to arrest and detain 
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without trial any opponent of his Government whom he chose to 
regard as conspiring against constituted authority. Less than a 
fortnight later, on March 5, the German electors went to the 
poll, with Rohm’s gangs of ruffians let loose throughout the coun- 
try, terrorising peacefully disposed citizens into submission to 
their orders and caprices and proclaiming by voice, press and radio 
the immense and imminent danger of a Bolshevik revolution. 
The surprising thing about this crucial election is that in a country 
like Germany, where submission to authority was traditional, and 
where on this occasion the presence of armed Nazi Storm-troopers 
at the polling stations made the secrecy of the ballot ineffective, so 
many persons voted against the Government. The total anti-Nazi 
poll, amounting to 17,300,000, actually exceeded that of the Nazis 
by 200,000. The trouble was that whereas the Nazi mass was 
homogeneous, their opponents, who included Social Democrats, 
Communists, Catholic Centrists and a few others, were not. 
Moreover 3,100,000 Conservatives and Monarchists, who followed 
the banner of Papen and Hiigenberg and who had the support of 
the Stdhlhelmi as the Nazi voters had that of the S.S. and S.A., 
were on this occasion the allies of Hitler. 

In this way Hitler won the election. But he still had to carry out 
his plan of destroying the Weimar Republic by ostensibly legal 
means. The Reichstag was due to meet at the end of the month. 
In the interval he strengthened his position still further. Even 
before the election Goring as Prussian Minister of the Interior 
had ordered the arrest of all Communist members of the Reichstcg 
fouled on Prussian soil on suspicion of complicity in the Reichstag 
fire. That process was now speeded up, add the 81 newly-dected 
CoDomunists were either rounded up or went into biding or exile. 
The same thing happened in the case of 26 of the 120 Social 
Democrats who had won seats. Next the State Governments of 
Baden, Wiirtemberg, Saxony and Bavaria were treated as the 
Prussian Government had been treated by Papen in the previous 
summer, and Reich Commissioners — in most cases District 
Leaders (Gauleiter) of the Nazi Party— were appointed to take 
over the control of State affair s and act in lie same ruthless way 
in those regions as Goring had done in Prussia. Finally Gobbels 
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was brought into the Cabinet and made Minister of Popular 
Enlightenment and Propaganda. Besides giving strong support to 
his chief in Government circlesj he set to work forthwith to get 
as much control as possible over the press and radio and so prepare 
the country for the new regime that the Reichstag was to be asked 
to sanction. 

The Rekhstag met on March 21, and Goring was again chosen to 
be its president. Two days later Hitler addressed the members 
and told them what he wanted them to do. This was to pass a new 
constitutional law transferring all legislative power for a period of 
four years — a transparently futile safeguard— from the Reichstag 
and Reichsrat to the Government, which for all practical pmrposes 
would be Hitler himself, for by this time the old President was 
ceasing to exercise much influence over the course of events. 
The solid block of 298 Nazis, even with the support of its National- 
ist allies, was not large enough to carry the Bill by the two-thirds 
majority of members present required under the Constitution. 
There were, of course, no Communists present and only 94 
Social Democrats. But if to these were added the votes of 92 
Catholics of the Centre and the Bavarian People’s Party, the 
Government proposal would be lost. Partly by trickery, but per- 
haps even more by intimidation — ^for armed Nazi Storm-troopers 
were posted all over the building, including the actual Chamber — 
the Catholics were induced to give their votes on this occasion 
to Hitler. Only the Social Democrats — a. forlorn hope in this 
losing fight for the maintenance of the Weimar Republic— voted 
against the Government’s proposal; and after this decision had 
been endorsed without much difficulty by the Upper Chamber, 
the Bill became law. Henceforth the Reichstag met only when the 
Chancellor summoned it and lost all initiative in legislation. 

Hitler was now in a position to recast the whole machinery of 
government in accordance vsdth his ideas and to remove from his 
path any person or thing that obstructed him, if that were humanly 
possible; and this he proceeded to do in the most thorough way. 
One of these ideas seems to have been borrowed from Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks of Russia, where the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
required that one party only should be permitted to exist and that 
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all the key points in the state should be held by members of that 
party. In Russia this was the Communist Party; in Germany 
Hitler’s personal dictatorship required that the only party should 
be that of the National Socialists. During the next few months 
this policy was vigorously, if informally, carried out. Communists 
and Social Democrats were hoimded down by S.A. men, especially 
if they were Jews. Sometimes they were killed outright or driven 
to suicide; more commonly their fate was consignment to a 
concentration camp. To destroy the foundations of the Social 
Democratic Party organisation the trade unions were also attadred, 
their funds confiscated, and an entirely new organisation set up 
under Government control called the Labour Front with one of 
Hitler’s faithful supporters, Robert Ley, as its head. 

At last, in June, the Social Democratic Party was formally and 
ofl&dally suppressed by the Government. Similar, if not quite 
such forcefhl, tactics were also employed to bring about the 
dissolution of the Centre and even of Hugenberg’s Nationalist 
Party, though both these bodies were allowed the privilege of 
dissolving themselves. The seal was put upon this policy by the 
issue of a decree of the Government on July 14 forbidding the 
formation of any other party than the ‘National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party’. Hence arose the necessity for an organisation 
which would counteract "and, wherever possible, destroy all 
attempts to carry on ‘imderground’ political activities of a socialist 
or even a liberal kind. Goring had already set up such an organisa- 
tion in Prussia. This Secret State Police, abbreviated from the 
German form of the name {Geheime Staats-Polizei) to Gestapo, 
was so successful in its place of origin as a means of eliminating 
opponents of the regime that similar bodies were established in 
other States, notably in Bavaria, where Heimich Himmler first 
came into notoriety as the local chief. In this way the whole Reich 
was eventually covered with a network of Government agents and 
spies, whose sole purpose was to investigate and suppress by any 
convenient means, however ruthless, the activities of those persons 
or organisations that came under suspicion of being opposed to 
Hitler’s new National Socialist State. The logical result of this 
policy of the single party was the elimination of those members of 
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the Government who did not belong to that party. Hugenberg 
went the day before his German Nationalist Party dissolved 
itself, and his place was taken by a Nazi, In due course the rest 
of the non-Nazi ministers resigned— with three exceptions. 
These were the Foreign Minister von Neurath, a professional 
diplomat^ Gaieral von Blomberg, the Reichswehr Minister (who 
inddendy was a warm admirer of Hitler and eventually joined the 
Party), and Papen. All three were IBndenburg’s own nominees, 
and Papen was his particular fiivourite ; and as Hitler did not want 
anything in the nature of a quarrel with the old man, whose 
feiliug health suggested that he might soon pass from the scene 
altogether, they were allowed to remain at their posts for the timp! 
being. Otherwise the Cabinet soon became an entirely Nazi body. 

Meanwhile the ‘co-ordination’ (^Gleichschaltimg) of the various 
State Governments went steadily forward. In other words, the 
federal structure of the German Republic, as established under the 
Weimar Constitution, was virtually abolished, and the i8 States 
were broi^t undec dose control of the Central Government of 
the Rdch. This was effected through the appointment by the 
Government of the Reich of a Statthalter or Governor of each 
State, generally a highly placed official of the Nazi Party. He in his 
turn appointed the Prime Minister of the State and to all intents 
and purposes the Staatsrat or State Coundl as weU. This was a 
body wMch functioned as a kind of State legislature, but it had 
little power and was virtually under the orders of the Statthalter 
In Prussia the Statthalter was Hitler himself, Papen’s Rdch 
Commissionership being abolished to make way for the new 
office. Hitler then appointed Goring as Prime Minister, thus 
putting him in supreme control of the whole life of the key State 
and at the same time depriving Papen of the only position of real 
authority that he possessed. 

This was Hitler’s famous ‘Third Reich’ — or rather its frame- 
work, round which he and the men he gathered to his side orgm- 
ised the German nation on what has come to be known as ‘totali- 
tarian’ lines. There is no need to describe this Nazi system at any 
length. Most people are only too familiar with its tuain features ; 
how the state took possession of the individual German, body and 
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soul, and planned his life from the cradle to the grave; how it 
controlled aE his interests and activities; how education and 
religion, the press and the radio, literature, art, music — everything 
in fact that might influence his mind and his spirit— were brought 
under strict control and made subservient to the will of one man, 
who claimed to be Germany’s Man of Destiny. The paralld 
conception of Autarkie — self-sufficiency in economic matters — 
naturally required that trade and industry should be directed to 
the single end of serving the material interests of the state by the 
supermen appointed by the Fuhrer for this purpose. 

All this, no doubt, was due in part to a desire to put into practice 
the specific features of the Nazi creed with its pseudo-scientific 
crudities and its absurd racial theories, but it was also the result 
of Hitler’s determination to free Germany from the last shadow of 
submission to the restrictions placed upon her by the Treaty of 
Versailles. To do that might mean war ; and Hitler, perhaps again 
learning from the Russians, realised much sooner than the rulers 
or peoples of the Western democracies that modern war involves 
totalitarianism in a greater or less degree for all who take part in 
it; and he appeared to conclude, not altogether imreasonably, as 
the event showed, that the country that organised itself most 
thoroughly and efficiently on totalitarian lines in peace was 
most likdy to win in war. The simplest way therefore of appreci- 
ating what happened in Germany after Hitler came to power is 
to recognise that the people of that country in a period of profound 
peace, when no threats of any kind were levelled against it from 
outside and when even the burden of Reparations had been 
virtually removed, were called upon to submit to all the rigours 
of a war-time economy and war-time restrictions on their personal 
liberty, and that the men responsible for this state of things were 
fenatically determined to stamp out every form of opposition to 
their all-pervasive plan. In any case, this ‘planned economy’ 
served admirably as a means of dealing with the problem of mass 
unemployment which had baffled Hitler’s predecessors from 
Briining onwards, and which he himself had promised feithfully 
to solve; and in this respect at least the planning appeared to be 
justified in its results. 
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All the time that he was constructing this new system at home, 
Hitler was endeavouring to take advantage of the international 
situation to achieve the other, and complementary, part of his 
programme. He wanted, as we have seen, to put an end to all 
those disabilities which the Versailles Settlement had imposed on 
Germany — ^the Diktat of Versailles, as he called it — and which 
put her in a position of inferiority to her neighbours. In particular 
and as a first step towards the rest, he wanted Germany to enjoy 
the same acknowledged right as other Powers to settle her arma- 
ments in accordance with her own conception of her needs; 
and he wanted this recognised not merely in principle, as the 
Disarmament Conference had already done at the instance of 
Papen and Schleicher, but as a condition which was immediately 
effective. The other Powers which were represented at the Con- 
ference were not prepared to allow this : they wanted Germany to 
submit to a further period of probation, or ‘quarantine’, as it was 
called in the political slang of the day, and they proposed that this 
period should be one of eight years, at the end of which she might 
re-arm by stages, until she reached a certain prescribed levd in 
men and equipment, while other countries would dissna. by 
similar stages, until the agreed level of equality was established. 

Hitler, knowing that immediate equality was, in the nature of 
the case, impossible for Germany, offered to accept a five-year 
waiting period on condition that the double movement of German 
re-armament and other countries’ disarmament should begin 
forthwith and should be completed at the end of the specified 
time. He made this proposal in a speech delivered before a speci- 
ally summoned meeting of the Reichstag on May 17, in whidi he 
expounded the foreign policy of his Government and proclaimed 
a message of peace and goodwill to the world. None the less he 
let it be known that, if his proposal was outvoted when it came be- 
fore the Disarmament Conference, Germany would withdraw firom 
that body and also from the League of Nations, of which it was an 
organ. He then asked the Reichstag to approve of his policy as set 
out in his speech, and it did so unanimously. Even the Social 
Democrats voted for the motion, though it is probable that some 
at least did so with the fear before their eyes of internment in a 
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concentration camp if they did otherwise ; at any rate, many of their 
absent colleagues who had managed to find refuge from the Nazi 
terror in other coimtries expressed their complete disbelief in 
Hitler’s sincerity. On the whole, however, the reaction of the 
outside world to this declaration of policy was favourable even in 
quarters where such an attitude might have been less expected; 
and Hitler was encouraged to proceed with his plans for the restor- 
ation of Germany’s power and prestige. In the autumn his 
judgment and determination were put to the test. On October 14 
the Disarmament Conference rejected his five-year plan in favotu: 
of the eight-year quarantine one. Hitler lost no time in carrying 
out the threat he had made in his speech to the Reichstag in May ; 
the German delegation forthwith withdrew from the Conference, 
and notice was given that Germany would resign from member- 
ship of the League of Nations. 

In taking this action Hitler was throwing down the gauntlet to 
the formerly Allied Powers, who were pledged to uphold the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty. For his gesture could only mean that 
henceforth Germany would do what she Uked in the matter of 
armaments, and if she openly and deliberately began to re-arm in 
defiance of her treaty obligations, there was a risk that the League 
Powers, or some of them, would wage a ‘preventive’ war against 
her. But Hitler took this risk. He knew of course that Germany 
was not ready for a major war. Her heavy industries, it is true — 
thanks to her borrowings from foreign investors — ^had been 
largely reconditioned and could soon be turned over to war 
purposes; her secret General Staff, too, had formed plans for 
supplementing the professional Reichswehr with a new short- 
service army; while ‘air-mindedness’ had been cultivated by the 
production of civil aircraft (not forbidden by the Versailles 
Treaty) and the formation of popular glider clubs among the 
younger generation. 

But time was needed for all these necessary elements of a 
modem army organisation to be developed; and if the Powers 
struck swiftly and with precision, they could dislocate and destroy 
Germany’s war potential from the start and thereafter re-impose 
all the ‘servitudes’ of Versailles. Hitler, however, had rightly 
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gauged the situation. The Powers did not take up the challe nge. 
Great Britain had no liMng for ‘ preventive ’ wars : they were dean 
against her traditional outlook on foreign relations ; and the trend 
of opinion in aU her political parties at that time was away &om 
war and towards peace, even if peace meant abating some of the 
tigomof the Versailles Settlement. France, rent by fection athome, 
would neverthdess have favoured a pohcy of ‘sanctions’ towards 
Germany if the British Government had been ready to approve 
of such a course, but after her unfortunate experience in the Ruhr 
ten years before, she was not prepared to repeat that performance 
without British support. The other two military Powers who were 
signatories of the Treaty, Italy under Mussolini and Poland under 
her new dictator Pilsudsld, were already making motions of 
friendship to Gemaany and could be trusted not to react offoi- 
sivdy to Hitler’s gesture. Indeed, Mussolini followed the latter’s 
example so far as to take his country out of the Disarmament 
Conference, deferring resignation from the League to a more 
appropriate season in the years ahead. As for the U.S.A. and Soviet 
Russia, though they had been represented at the Disarmament 
Conference, they were boxmd neither by the Treaty nor by mem- 
bership of the League, and consequently they could be written 
off the list of possible interventionists. 

Thus Hitler won the first of his many diplomatic successes, 
and his prestige rose immensely at home and abroad. In the field 
of domestic politics he was quick to exploit the situation m the 
interest of his own hold on power, and followed up the stroke 
which filled the European Cabinets with dismay by dissolving the 
Reichstag and ordering new elections. This time, however, he 
employed a new technique. As there was now only one political 
party, it followed that only members of that party, with a few very 
special exceptions, would be permitted to offer themsdves as 
candidates, and the electors could consequently only vote yea or 
nay. 

The result, of course, was a foregone conclusion, and on 
November 12 a Reichstag of none but Nazis or avowed sup- 
porters of Hitler’s Government was elerted. Some bold spirits 
did indeed cast negative votes, but these made no difference to the 
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retxim of the selected Nazi champion in any constituency. Further- 
more, Hitler used the occasion for securing, by that time-hmioured 
device of dictators, a plebiscite, an ^plidt approval on the part 
of German citizens of his foreign policy. Again he received an 
apparently emphatic answer in the affirmative. Armed with this 
dubious consensus of opinion on the part of the German nation 
he now went forward vidth his plans for re-armament at his own 
pace. Foreign Governments, especially those of France and Britain, 
made strenuous efforts all through the follovdng year to bring him 
back into the League, but he was deaf to all appeals. Though still 
professing devotion to the cause of peace and hatred of war, he 
would have no thing to do with schemes of ‘collective security’ 
centred in Geneva. On the other hand, he expressed himself as 
ready and willing to make non-aggression pacts with any and 
every country on terms of complete mutual equality; and he was 
successful in bringing about several such agreements — ^notably 
with Poland. It seemed as if he had won an unchallengeable 
position of influence and authority in the eyes of the outside 
world as wdl as among his own people; and it now only remained 
for him to attain the formal as well as the actual headship of 
Germany, as he presently did on the death of President Hinden- 
burg in August 1934, for his domestic ambitions, at least, to be 
satisfied. 

Before that event, however, his regime suffered two severe 
shocks. The first occurred in June of the same year, when a plot 
against his authority appeared to develop inside the Nazi Party. 
What the true fects of this affair were has never been officially 
stated, but it is generally believed that though Gregor Strassa: 
had given up politics for a business life, the discontent of the 
radical extremists, of which he had been the mouthpiece, had 
smouldered on under the surface of things, and that just at this 
time Rohm decided to make use of it for his own purposes. It is 
said that the latter wanted the S JV., of which he was the Chief of 
Staff, to have equality of status with the Reichsmhr without 
being subject to Reichswehr control and discipline, and that when 
the Reichswdu: Command objected, Hitier took the side of the 
soldiers and disbanded the S.A. ; whereupon R 5 hm determined to 
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resist, and, if posssible, force Hitler to give in to his demands, and 
in such resistance he believed he could count upon the support 
of those elements in the Party who considered that Hitler had 
succumbed to the ‘plutocrats’. But this alleged revolt of R6hm 
and his S A. supporters is not the whole story. Hitler, with GSring 
at his ear, seems to have made up his mind— whether on good or 
bad groimds it is impossible to say — ^that it was part of a vast 
conspiracy to remove him from place and power, and that Schlei- 
cher, the maker of Chancellors, was busy at his old game and was 
bringing into his web of intrigue anyone and everyone who had 
ever set hims elf to hinder Hitler’s advance to power. Besides 
Rohm and Schleicher, Strasser and Briinmg were regarded as 
participating in the plot, as well as many other less well-known 
personages. Even Vice-Chancellor Papen for a time came under 
suspicion. 

As soon as Goring’s Gestapo brought in news of what they 
thought was afoot. Hitler acted with vigour and utter ruthlessness. 
He did not wait for judicial processes ; that was never the Nazi 
way; he struck forthwith at all and sundry who he thought 
might be concerned in this attempt at his overthrow. According 
to some accounts he shot Rohm, the friend and comrade of his 
early days of struggle and disappointment, with his own hand. 
Gregor Strasser was sought out, jailed, and then shot in his ceU. 
SchleicherwaskUledby S.S. men in his own house, so was his wife; 
so that there was no available evidence as to what exactly happened 
on this occasion. The S.S. men also paid a visit to the office of the 
Vice-Chancellor, but found only Papen’s secretary there; Papen 
himself had been forewarned and remained at home that day. 
They undoubtedly killed the secretary, and the inference seems 
to be that if the Vice-Chancellor had been present, they would have 
killed him too. However, Hitler seems to have been satisfied with 
the sacrifice of the servant in this case, and Papen lived on to 
become at a later time, when he had resigned his useless office of 
Vice-Chancellor, one of Hitler’s principal assistants in the sphere 
of foreign policy. 

Only Briining, of the four ‘conspirators’ mentioned above, 
wholly escaped the attentions of Gormg’s minions ; but that was 
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because he too had been given timely warning and had managed 
to get over the Dutch frontier in disguise. How many were sum- 
marily executed in this ‘purge’ of June 30 is unknown, but it is 
clear that the number and quality of the victims were sufficient to 
paralyse whatever revolt had been planned, and thus, as Hitler 
claimed, to prevent civil war. 

Less than a month after these dramatic, if conscienceless, events, 
Dollfuss, the Atistrian Chancellor, was assassinated in Vienna by 
Austrian Nazis. Austria, of course — ^that is, the original German 
duchy of that name, not the Empire — ^had formed part of Germany 
till 1866, when Bismarck broke up the Germanic Confederation 
and excluded Austria from his new Federal State. Hitler himself, 
despite Hindenburg’s bitter gibe, was a native of Austria, not of 
Bohemia. These fects had given rise to a movement inside the 
Austrian Republic parallel with that of Germany and drawing 
its inspiration from it and from Hitler. To an Austrian Nazi, 
therefore, the idea of the reunion of Austria (since 1918 shorn of 
all its non-German dependencies) with Germany was an article 
of faith. Hitler naturally encouraged this faith, and Austrian and 
German Nazis alike trumpeted everywhere their slogan — Ein 
Reich, Ein Volk, Ein FUhrer (One Nation, One People, One 
Leader). This was the motive behind the killing— in true Nazi 
style— of Dollfuss, who, dictator though he was in a small way, 
was clerical where Hitler was anti-derical; and though hated with 
good reason by his own Social Democrats and Communists, who 
had suffered hard treatment at his hands earlier in this very year, 
he refused to merge his Corporative State (modelled on Musso- 
lini’s Italy) in the Greater Reich of Nazi aspiration. This was the 
reason for his slaughter by the Austrian Nazis. But Austria was the 
protigie of the Treaty Powers and not least of Italy, and while 
they had quailed or lacked unity of purpose when Hitler flouted 
them over the question of Germany’s right to re-arm, there was no 
quailing and no disunion (or very litde) when it appeared as if 
Germany were about to intervene forcibly in Austrian affairs. 
What Hitler would have done then, had he dared, can be realised 
in retrospect by what he did four years later. But now, when 
Italian and Jugoslav troops moved from different quarters towards 
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Vienna and France and Great Britain stood by, as it were, to give 
support, not in a ‘preventive’ war, but in an effort to resist 
aggression, the Rekhswekr did not march. Hitler was still not 
ready for adventures outside the bounds of the ‘home ftont’ and 
still anxious to convince the world of his peaceful intent ions. 
So, when called upon to disavow his too zealous Austrian admirers, 
he obeyed, with some loss of prestige, and retired, as he had done 
on previous occasions, when faced by unpleasantly heavy odds, 
to bide the time, which he had determined should come, when the 
design of the Greater Reich would be accomplished. 

But he soon received no small measure of consolation for his 
disappointment, for by the old Marshal’s death on August 2 the 
way was opened for the union of the two offices of Chancellor and 
President in his own person. The formality of an election was 
ordered— which, in effea, was another plebiscite. The question 
was submitted to the German people whether or not they would 
have Adolf Hitler for their Fuhrer and Chancellor, There was no 
alternative choice. The answers committed to ballot papers, 
officially declared to be secret, were in the vast majority of cases 
‘yes ’. The title of President, which bore a feint flavour of Weimar, 
was deliberately dropped, and that of Fuhrer, instinct with the 
pure gospel of National Socialism, took its place. The Nazi 
revolution was now complete, and the chosen; head of the 
Third Rdch prepared to challenge Fortune on a wider field. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE RISE AND 
FALL OF 

THE THIRD REICH 


H ITLER’S ELEVATION TO the formal headship of the 
German nation made no real difference to his power 
except in so far as it enabled him to establish a firmer control of the 
grmpH forces and impose on them an oath of loyalty to his person j 
but it increased enormously his prest^e both at home and abroad 
and encouraged him in his pretentious belief that he was the 
representative interpreter of Germany to the world. More than 38 
million Germans had voted for him on August 19, 1934, and less 
than 4^ millions against him, and though these figures showed a 
dedine of 20 per cent from the number who gave him their support 
in November of the previous year, they were still enough for his 
main purpose. That was now, as he had always proclaimed it to be, 
to free Germany from the various disabilities imposed upon her 
by the Treaty of VersaiQes and to set her on an absolute equality 
with the other nations of the world. 

Whether at this stage he had an even wider prospect before him 
and looked forward to a day when he through Germany might 
dominate Europe and even the world we need not stop to consider. 
It is not the way of dictators to take long views, but rather to allow 
themselves to be dazzled by their momentary successes and then to 
reach out for new prizes, as they come into sight : to be carried 
forward, in fact, by that vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself— 
and fells. But however that may be, there is little doubt that in 
the autumn of 1934 Hitler’s objective was limited in the foreign 
field to one thing. That was the recovery of the Saar Valley for 
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Germany. Here the much abused Versailles Treaty came to his 
aidj for it had provided that in the year 1935 the inhabitants of that 
region were to decide by plebiscite whether they wished it to be 
restored to Germany, from which it had been detached in 1919; 
or to be incorporated in France; or, as a third possibility, to 
remain under the authority of the existing Governing Commission 
of the League of Nations. Long before Hindenburg’s death Nazi 
propaganda had been vigorously directed to influencing opinion 
in the territory in favour of the first of these proposals ; but as soon 
as Hitler assumed his new title and office, the campaign started in 
real earnest. Nazi techmque in these matters left nothing to chance, 
and though the aid of S.A. and S.S. men could not be invoked on 
this occasion, there were other ways of bringing home to Saar- 
landers the fact that it was a matter of their personal interest as 
well as their duty to vote straight on the appointed day. Hitler 
wanted not merely a majority for a return of the Saar to Germany— 
that was ra:pected anyhow ; he wanted an overwhelming majority. 
So every form of pressure was exerted to convince the timid, the 
mdifierent, and the venal that, after the territory had been 
transferred, their fortunes might be mended or marred according 
to the way in which they had conducted themselves during the 
plebiscite campaign. The voting took place on January 13, and 
two days later the result was declared. It showed that 97*9 per 
cent of the electorate went to the poll, and that of this number 
477 jII 9 persons voted for Germany, 46,513 for the status quo, 
and only 2,124 for France. Hitler’s first objective was won in 
grand style. 

His next was achieved more quietly and with no previous 
advertisement of his intentions. On March 16 he issued a 
proclamation to the German people which announced that con- 
scription was to be re-established forthwith. Other Governments 
espressed their shocked or pained surprise at this open defiance of 
the Versailles Treaty, but this did not disturb the Fukrer, for it 
was the roain purpose of his foreign policy to go on defying that 
instrument imtil such time as world opinion would come to regard 
it as entirely obsolete. Moreover, although the actual time and 
manner of the announcement had been kept secret, there was 
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some kind of words for other Powers except Russia, and Germany 
was declared to have no aggressive designs against any country. On 
the subject of Austria Hitler was quite definite. “Germany”, he 
said, “neither intends nor wishes to interfere in the internal afi^irs 
of Austria, to annex Austria, or to conclude an Anschluss” That 
was the end of the matter, and the substance, if not the honours, 
of a diplomatic victory seemed to lie with the Fukrer. 

It was not long before the world received fresh evidence of 
Hitler’s determination to restore Germany to the place from which 
the Diktat of Versailles had cast her down. And this time, as it 
appeared, she had an accomplice among the very Powers who had 
imposed that Diktat. On June i8 it was annoimced that a Naval 
Treaty had been signed between Great Britain and Germany, by 
which the latter tmdertook not to build warships exceeding in 
gross toimage 35 per cent of that of the fleets of the whole of the 
British Commonwealth. In his speech of May 21 Hitler had 
thrown out the suggestion that such an arrangement would be 
welcomed in Germay. He then sent Ribbentrop, his future 
Foreign Minister, on a special mission to London to follow up 
what he had proposed. The result was this Agreement. The 
announcement was received with dismay in many countries. Even 
in Britain there were not wanting voices which disapproved. But it 
was in France that resentment was felt most strongly. Frendunen 
said rormdly that Britain had, as usual, sold the pass. Britain’s 
new Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, represented the Agreement 
as a contribution to naval disarmament, but the French would 
have none of this argument. To them it seemed clear that the 
British Government had formally condoned Germany’s breach 
of the Versailles Treaty in the matter of her g^eral re-armament. 
For if she might build a new fleet with Britain’s full assent, what 
was the purpose of condemning her for establishing her new air 
force and expandii^ the Reichswehr by conscription. Germans 
saw the force of this reasoning too — ^Nazis and non-Nazis alike— 
and Hitler was more popular than ever amoi^ the more nationalist 
sections of the German people. He was clearly keeping his promise 
to break the shackles of Versailles. But French reaction to the news 
of the Naval Agreement was welcome in Germany on other 
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grounds. It was not merely the actual Agreement that Francs 
resented, it was the way in which the thing was done. The 
French Government, it is true, had been kept informed of the 
feet and progress of the negotiations, but it had not been con- 
sulted, in the full sense of the term; still less had France’s assent 
been sought. Here was the first sign of discord in the Stress 
harmony. 

Soon a real discord broke out among the Stresa Powers. This 
time Hitler was in no way responsible for what happened, but he 
seized with both hands ^e opportunity that presented itself for 
improving Germany’s diplomatic position and exploited it to the 
full. The occasion was the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia, 
which developed into war in the autumn of this year. Italy was put 
to the ban of the League of Nations, and tinder the unfamiliar 
name of ‘Sanctions’ a system of economic boycott was directed 
i^ainst her xmder the auspices of the League. For various reasons 
the plan failed in its purpose of compelling Italy to abandon her 
campaign of conquest against Abyssinia, but it had the effect of 
driving her into the arms of Germany, the one big European 
country that had abstained from applyii^ the boycott. Austria 
too, as a protigie of Italy, had also held aloof firom Sanctions and 
was accordingly swept along with her patron into the orbit of 
Germany, from which it had been the principal object of the 
Stresa ‘front’ to preserve her. On the other hand, the relations of 
Great Britain and France had decidedly worsened as a result of the 
episode. French sentiment already embittei^ over the Ang^o- 
German Naval Agreement, was further exasperated tg? the 
conviction that French interests had been sacrificed to the 
ialist designs of Great Britain, masquerading under a pretmie «f 
devotion to the League and the rights of one of its less dviti^d 
members. At the same time strong feeling manifested itsdf in 
Britain over the way in which the Sanctions plan hsd miscarried. 
The French press,, it was asserted, had shown an3rthing but a 
friendly spirit, while the French Premia was suspected of douWe- 
dealing as a result of a secret compact which he was al le ge d to have 
made with Mussolini on the subject of Ab3rasmia at the tune of 
the Stresa Conference. Popular resmtment came to a head, in 
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December, when it was announced that Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
British Foreign Secretary, had agreed to a plan put forward by 
the French Premier Laval for winding up both the war and 
Sanctions, which involved handing over the greater part of 
Abyssinia to Italy. The British Parliament incontinently rejected 
the plan, and Hoare resigned and was succeeded by Anthony 
Eden, whose record as a champion of the rights of the League was 
unimpeachable. 

This was the international scene which the New Year set before 
the attention of Hitler. He made up his mind to take advantage of 
it without undue delay. The Rhineland, though no longer occupied 
by foreign troops, was still ‘demilitarised*. Soldiers, fortifications, 
and army establishments of all sorts were banned in the area. 
This was one of the Versailles ‘servitudes’ which the French had 
always been specially concerned to maintain intact, and when the 
Locarno Treaty was being negotiated in the days of the Weimar 
Republic, they insisted that in this matter at least there should 
be no change in the prevailing order of things. The German 
Government of that time accepted the situation, and thereafter the 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland had been regarded as something 
voluntarily agreed to by Germany. Even Hitler had interpreted 
the position in that way and had publicly declared on more than 
one occasion that he drew a distinction between the Diktat of 
Versailles and the freely negotiated pact of Locarno. Nevertheless 
he determined that the time was now ripe for Germany to resume 
unfettered control of all the territory of the Fatherland and use it 
in her plans for national defence in any way which seemed 
appropriate. Not all his advisers agreed with him. Some of his 
generals told him that Germany was not yet ready for war, if war 
should result firom what he now proposed to do. He told them 
that there would be no war, and, as the event showed, he had 
rightly judged the situation. Italy obviously had enough on her 
hands already, and she was likely to have more than enough if in 
some access of passion Mussolini was led to commit some hostile 
act agamst one or the other of his former allies. England and France 
were on bad terms with one another, and in any case neither was 
any better prepared for a major war than Germany hersdf. 
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Moreover, Hitler thought he now had a colourable excuse for 
repudiating Locarno as well as Versailles, and one too which 
would excite a certain degree of sympathy even in Great Britain. 
Seven months previously representatives of France and Russia 
had signed what was called a Mutual Assistance Agreement. It 
was said to be aimed at no particular country and to be entirely 
consistent with France’s obligations under the Locarno Pact as 
well as with membership of the League. Shortly afterwards 
Hitler told the Reichstag that he doubted whether French action 
in this matter was in keeping with the spirit of Locarno. He did not 
take the question further at the time, though it was vigorously 
discussed in the German press, obviously with official approval, 
and the argument was advanced that this pact, like a similar one 
between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, which was signed 
a litde later, was aimed exclusively at Germany. The Franco- 
Soviet Pact was now, at the beginning of 1936, due to be ratified, 
and Hitler decided to use it as his justification for dedaring that 
Germany would no longer be bound by the terms of the Locarno 
Treaty. On February 27 the French Chamber ratified the Pact 
with Russia. Hitler did not wait for the Senate to complete the 
ratification. On March 7 he ordered German troops to occupy 
the ‘demilitarised zone’ and sent to each of the Locarno Powers a 
memorandum ‘denouncing’ the Treaty. In this he explained at 
length why he had taken this step and conduded with an offer to 
enter into a new Pact which would run for twenty-five years, and 
even, on conditions, to let Germany return to the League. He then 
summoned the Reichstag and told the members what he had done, 
and Goring, as President, read the memorandum. The Reichstag 
was then dissolved and a General Election decreed, “ in order 
to give the German people an opportunity of giving their approval 
to what had been done in the past three years.” 

The perturbation in Europe caused by this bold stroke was 
tremendous, but, as Hitler had foreseen, the forces in fevour of 
peace were stronger than those making for war. The forts on the 
Maginot Line on France’s eastern frontier were manned and all 
leave was stopped in the French army; but few people in Great 
Britain at that time thought that a war to drive the Germans out 
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of German territory would be justified, and without British 
support the French Government was unw il li n g to go to extremes. 
So once again Hider had his way, and Germany applauded him. 
All that was left for the one-time victorious Powers to do was done 
decently and in order. The Locarno Powers met in London and 
referred the whole matter to the Q)xmcil of the League of 
Nations. Germany was invited to send a representative to the 
meeting, and Ribbentrop, soon to be appointed German Ambas- 
sador in London, attended and stated Germany’s case. Then the 
Coundl passed a Resolution condemning the action of the 
German Government. A few weeks later Hitler in a new memo- 
randum to the Locarno Powers set out his views as to the best way 
of securing a lasting peace in Europe, but he said little in this that 
he had not said before. In effect he asked for the virtual annulment 
of the Versailles Treaty and a promise of an adjustment of Ger- 
many’s colonial claims, and on this basis he declared that Germany 
was ready to return to the League and to enter into a new non- 
aggression pact. Nothing came of this German peace plan. The 
French Government ridiculed it, and Hitler told his people that 
another of his ‘peace offers’ had been rejected. 

For two years after the occupation of the Rhineland Hitler 
made no major move against the Versailles setdement. He did 
contrive, however, during that period, without more than a mild 
protest ftom the Powem concerned, to make an end of what re- 
mained of the economic ‘servitudes’ imposed by the Treaty. 
Thus on Novwnber 12, 1936, he denounced the^ arrangement 
■under which all German rivers and waterways (including the Kiel 
Canal) had been put rmder the control of an international commis- 
sion. Henceforth, it was declared, German waterways were to be 
controlled by purely German authorities, and a little later the 
Kiel Canal passed into the keeping of the German Admiralty. 
Similarly, bn January 30 of the following year, in the course of 
one of his speeches to the Rekhstag, the F'uhrer annoimced that 
the international element which had persisted from the days of 
the Dawes Plan till then in the control of the Reichsbank and the 
State Railways was to be abolished forthwith. “ I hereby declare”, 
he said, “that the portion of the Versailles Treaty which took 
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away from our people their equal rights and degraded t h e m to a 
second-rate nation has now come to a natural end.” 

But Hitler’s main purpose at this time was to get the utmost 
advantage out of the extraordinary complications that had arisen 
in the international field. It has already been shown how the 
Abyssinian question had separated Italy from her former allies. 
By the flight of the Emperor of Abyssinia from his cotmtry on 
May 2, 1936, the war virtually came to an end. In July the 
Assembly of the League put an end to Sanctions agdnst Italy, 
though without admitting the validity of her conquest or recog- 
nising the new title of her king. On October 20 Germany oflad- 
ally gave that recognition, thereby prodaiming to the world her 
new-foimd fidendship with Italy and assuring herself that the 
days of her isolation were past. By that time a new chance of 
fishing in the troubled waters of European diplomacy had come to 
Hitler. In Julya‘Fascist’ rebellion against the Republican Govern- 
ment of Spain had broken out. Mussolini, the begetter of Fasdsm, 
immediately showed his sympathy with his Spanish ‘comrades’ 
by allowing Italian airmen — ^and eventually many thousands of 
soldiers as wdl — ^under the specious disguise of ‘volunteers’ to 
give timely aid to the insurgents. Russia, less happily situated 
geographically, was no less willing to give material as well as 
moral support, up to the limit of her opportunity, to the Spanish 
Government, which, if not as ‘Red’ as its opponents would have 
had the world believe, was driven to rely in an increasing d^ee, 
as the conflict continued, on partisans of the Left and riieir sym- 
pathisers in other coimtries. In this ‘ideolc^cal’ war Hitler now 
took a hand. It gave him an opportunity, not to be missed, of 
asserting Germany’s newly-established ‘independence’ and right 
to make her voice heard along with the voices of other Powers in 
any decisions that were taken to setde the Spanish conflict; it 
also indicated a way of winning for Germany a new friend in 
Western Europe if the Republican Govermnait were overthrown 
and a Falangist one set up in its place; and finally it enabled 
Hitler to pose as a champion of resistance to the infiltrating 
Communism of Russia, which was the constant theme of his 
public utterances at this time, and so win sympathy for Germany 
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in other countries. So he too sent ‘volunteers ’ to Spain. They were 
mainly technicians and airmen. The latter very effectively showed 
the mettle of their pasture on many occasions, and particularly 
on October 26, 1937, when in a few hours they completely 
destroyed the ancient Basque town of Guernica. Thus the tech- 
nique of Goring’s Luftwaffe was tried out under realistic con- 
ditions, and it was advertised to the world what Germany’s 
enemies might expect when Bfitler went to war in real 
earnest. 

Mussolini was so pleased with Hitler’s behaviour over the 
Abyssinian question that in July 1936 (just when the Spanish 
revolt was on the point of breaking out) he sent his daughter. 
Countess Ciano, wife of the Italian Foreign Secretary, on a visit 
to Germany to help in bringing about an improvement in the 
relations of the German and Austrian Governments, which had 
continued to be strained ever since the murder of DoUfuss two 
years before. The result was the signature on July ii of an 
Austro-German Pact, which was supposed to put an end to this 
constraint. A litde later, in October, Count Ciano went to Berlin, 
doubtless to tie up some of the ragged ends of the arrangement, 
and then in September 1937, after Germans and Italians had 
worked together so well and so successfully to defeat the plans of 
the ‘democratic’ Powers for ending foreign intervention in the 
Spanish civil war, Mussolini himself paid a visit to Hitler. Times 
had changed since the last occasion when the two dictators met. 
Then, in the summer of 1934, Hitler arrived in Venice almost as a 
suppliant and came away empty-handed; and when a few weeks 
later Austrian Nazis under Hitler’s patronage tried by methods of 
violence and murder to bring about the overthrow of the estab- 
lished Government and effect an Anschluss, it was Mussolini’s 
threat to send an Italian army to Vienna that brought the Putsch 
to a speedy end. And now the Duce had come to pay his respects 
to the FUkrer. He was ffeted wherever he went in Germany ; and 
thus was established the femous Rome^Berlin ‘Axis’, which was 
regarded by its authors as an effective counterpoise to Anglo- 
French ‘intrigues’ as well as a rall3dng-pomt for all those lesser 
states that feared the advance of Bolshevist Russia. No formal 
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treaty was signed by the two dictators; they understood one an- 
other. 

Meanwhile on the other side of the world Germany had secured 
yet another friend. In northern China the Japanese were seekir^ 
by a state of undeclared war to extend the hold they had secured 
in Manchuria in 1931, when they defied a ruling of the Lea^e of 
Nations. Japan had set an example to Germany by leaving the 
League when she found that it woifid not conform to her wishes ; 
and she now looked with suspidonj if not with fear, at the revived 
Russian colossus which had taken her place on the Council of the 
League and might, in its new Communist garb, once more (and 
this time when she had no Western ally by her side) try and break 
her hold on the Asiatic mainland, while it spread the poison of 
Co mmuni sm into the Japanese homeland. Under these favourable 
conditions Hitler offered to let Germany assmne the role that once 
belonged to Great Britain, and in November 1936 an agreement 
between the two coimtries was signed. Unlike the famous Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty of 1902, however, this Anti-Comintem Pact 
purported to be not so much political as ideological. The two 
signatories agreed to resist the machinations of the Communist 
International that was centred in Moscow and so create a nucleus 
of a wider combination of states which should have the same end 
in view. None the less it was a political achievement of the first 
order for Hitler and appeared to make Germany once again a 
world, as well as a European, Power. 

Nor was it only in its diplomatic relations that the Third Reich 
had grown stronger during these years; it had also become more 
closely knit and more completely totalitarian in its internal 
organisation. Hitler did not formally abrogate the Weimar 
Constitution when he obtained his sweeping powers fi:om the 
Reichstag in 1933 : he virtually destroyed the federal structure, but 
he retained a kind of fa9ade of the building and allowed the 
various State Governments to continue to function each under the 
control of its Nazi Statthalter. In the summer of I 93 ^» however, 
he determined to make an end of the for m a lit y and abrogate the 
Constitution as such, and with his usual sense of the dramatic 
he selected a meeting of local Nazis in the city of Weimar as an 
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appropriate setting for the announcement of his intentions. Later 
in the year, at a great Party Rally at Nuremberg, he informed his 
followers that he had carried out these intentions. So simple was 
the method of constitutional legislation under the Third Reich. 

It was at this same September Nuremberg Rally that Hitler 
proclaimed the inauguration of a Four-Year Plan for German 
industry. In Germany, he told his audience, unemplojment 
figures had fidlen from six millions to one million since he had 
taken control, and the Plan would eventually wipe out even that 
residue. The Plan, of course, like the Russian Five-Year Plan, 
which it flattered so sincerely by its imitation, was intended to 
stimulate production generally, but the appointment of Goring 
to supreme control, which was announced a few weeks later, 
guaranteed that the full development of Germany’s war potential 
to meet the needs of her expanding re-armament programme 
would certainly not be neglected, and in the months that followed 
the German people were exhorted by the leaders of their one and 
only Party, as indeed the Russians were by theirs, to tighten their 
belts and submit to restrictions in the present that they might be 
strong in facing aU possible enemies in the future. ‘Guns not 
butter’ was the succinct slogan of this unres ting time. The means 
of financing all this totalitarian effort was left to Schacht, the 
President of the Reichsbank and Minister of Economics, who 
towards the end of 1938 openly claimed the credit for having made 
Germany’s rearmament possible by his system of financial and 
currency control. Trade with the outside world was carefully 
directed to secure the least possible dependence upon overseas 
supplies and all dealings in foreign exdiange were regulated as 
rigidly as if a state of war existed. At the same time every effort 
was made to create an economic bhc consisting of the countries 
to the south and south-east of Germany — induding Hungary and 
the Balkan States — so that such surplus of the raw products of 
these countries as Germany could employ might flow easily in her 
direction. An economic Mittel-Europa in feet was Schacht’s 
design; it would not give Germany simple Autarkie, but it wotjid 
add greatly to her economic strength. 

Finally, the ideological campaign inside the Rekh was carried 
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on at high pressure. Weariness in Nazi well-doing was vigorously 
rebuked, indifference was chastised, and opposition, if it showed its 
head, was crushed and, where it was secret, was uncovered and as 
far as possible eliminated. Anti-Semitism of course never ceased 
to inspire Government action and policy, and it was hardly less 
dangerous for a German man or woman to have a record as a 
Communist or a Social Democrat or even as a consistent T .thf-r sl 
than to be classed as a non-Aryan. Teachers were dismissed from 
their posts in schools and University professors from their chairs, 
if they were believed to hold opinions out of harmony with those 
of the Nazi hierarchy ; while in the Hitler Youth (which now be- 
came a state and not merely a Party organisation) and the Reich 
Labour Service the rising generation was carefully indoctrinated 
with ideas which not all the many voices of the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and Popular Enlightenment could always make acceptable 
to its elders, who could recall a Germany of other and more 
humane associations. 

But it was in its dealings with the Christian Churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, that the Government of the Third Reich 
fotmd itself most seriously thwarted in its ideological aims and veas 
least successful in hearing down opposition. Catholics were to 
some extent protected, or at least aided, in their resistance to 
what they regarded as anti-Christian laws and regulations by the 
‘Concor^t’ which Hitler had made with the Vatican soon after 
his rise to power in 1933 ; but even so, many Catholic priests and 
some bishops were made to feel the weight of Nazi vengeance 
for their outspoken condemnation of the ‘new paganism’. The 
case of the Protestants was very different. They had no support 
from any outside ecdesiastical authority, least of all from oi» of 
such prestige and influence as the Papacy. Moreover, it had always 
been the practice of the Lutherans from the days of Luther 
himself to submit to the dvil power. Hence, when Hitler sought 
to hand over their Church organisation to the control of a ‘Rdch 
bishop’ appointed by himself (with similar fimctionanes in charge 
of the other Protestant communions), through whom it would be 
possible to weed out mote thoroughly the recaldtrant dei^ymen 
and even use the pulpit to hdp forward his designs, it came to him 
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as something of a shock that resistance developed and spread 
throughout the country. Not only Protestant dignitaries and men 
like NiemoHer, whose record as a submarine commander in the 
war had made him something of a popular hero, and who had 
since become the pastor of a fashionable Berlin church, but hun- 
dreds of humble pastors, often supported by their equally humble 
congregations, defied the decrees of the Reich bishop or other 
Government agent and paid the penalty of their boldness by being 
deprived of their livings and in only too many cases by being 
subjected to the horrors of concentration camps like Dachau. 
In the end this resistance was borne down, or rather smothered, 
and the process of subordinating the Churches, like other institu- 
tions, to the demands of the totalitarian creed was carried out with 
every appearance of success. Nevertheless it ought not to be 
forgotten, especially in English-speaking countries, that there were 
many brave men and women in Germany at this time who kept 
their faith to the end and ‘endured hardness’ of a kind which 
people living in those countries to-day have never experienced, 
and for which a parallel can be found only in the religious perse- 
cutions of bygone centuries. 

At the beginning of 1938 Hitler seems to have come to the 
conclusion that he was now in a position to make another attempt 
to bring Austria xmder his control. He had, of course, pledged 
his word after the march into the Rhineland that he had no inten- 
tion of doing anjrthing of the kind ; and he could hardly be in any 
doubt that France at least, to say nothing of the countries of the 
so called Little Entente, particularly Caechoslovakia and Jugo- ' 
slavia, would wish to take some definite aaion in reply to this 
challenge to what, to her and her allies, was one of the fundamen- 
tals of the Versailles order; while even Great Britain could 
scarcely remain completely passive in the face of such a manifest 
repudiation of his promise. Britain, indeed, must have been a 
source of disquietude to Hitier at this time on other grounds. 
She was re-arming at last in real earnest, despite the opposition 
of her socialist politicians, who disliked the principles and practice 
of the Third Reich, but were disposed to put their faith in a 
lightly armed League of Nations as a means of keeping it in check. 
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And a change was taking place in her attitude to the question of 
Austria’s relations with Germany. Before the Nazis gained control 
in Germany and had then shown their intention of doing the same 
thing in Austriaj there had been a good deal of sympathy in Britain 
with the idea of a union of the two countries and with those 
Austrians — ^probably a majority at that time — ^who saw the best 
hope of estabhshing the solvency and prosperity of their country 
in the AnscMuss. But Hitler’s advent to power and in particular 
his anti-Jewish policy had altered all that. The more liberal 
elements in Austrian political life, and especially the Social 
Democrats, of whom a very large proportion were Jews, were 
naturally antagonised by what had happened in Germany since 
the collapse of the Weimar Republic, and were now prepared to 
put up with the hated semi-Fasdst regime which DoUfuss had 
instituted and the monarchist Schuschnigg had continued with 
Italian support since 1934 rather than see themselves overwhelmed 
by the same fate as thek German counterparts. The liberal 
sentiment that was strong in all British political parties had natur- 
ally responded to these developments, and consequently the 
suggestions formerly made for settling Austria’s difficulties 
by letting her unite with Germany no longer won the same degree 
of favour. 

German military opinion seems to have been divided as to the 
wisdom of taking a decisive step at this time. Some generals 
pointed out that the comphcated system of defence works begun in 
the Rhineland soon after its * remilitarisation’ (later to be known as 
the ‘Siegfried Line’) was still far from complete, and that the 
expansion of the army had not yet reached the stage when it 
would be safe to put it to the test of a war in which the Soviet 
Pads with France and Czechoslovakia might be invoked. These 
counsels were rejected, and herein perhaps lies one explanation 
of the reorganisation of the High Command of the army at the 
beginning of this year. On February 4 > Hitler accepted the 
resignation of Generals von Blomberg and von Fritsch, the two 
men who had done so much to make the post-war Reichswehr an 
efficient force, and appointed Keitel and von Brauchitsch in thek 
place as chiefs of the new Wehrmacht. Hiller clearly put his 
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feith in the durability of the Axis. He was confident that there 
would be no repetition of Mussolini’s 1934 move and felt assured 
that, if Italy disinterested herself in the fate of Austria, neither 
Great Britain nor any other country would make the Anschluss 
a casus belli once it had taken place. At any rate, he determined 
to obey his intuition, as he had done before, and take the risk. 

His method, if characteristically imscrupixlous, was simple 
enough. On February 12 the Austrian Chancellor Schuschnigg 
at his invitation went to see him at his home at Berchtesgaden 
just over the Austrian border. The subject to be discussed was 
the condition of afiairs in Austria as this affected the Austrian 
Nazis. Between 1934 and 1936 the Nazi Party had been baimed 
in Austria, and leading Nazis had fled to Germany. After the Pact 
of the latter year they had come back and began straightway to 
resume their former habits and practices in contravention of the 
spirit if not the letter of the Pact. The Austrian Government, 
anxious not to provoke trouble and realising that it could no longer 
look for Italian support, turned a blind eye to much that went on, 
but could not entirdy ignore some of the worst examples of Nazi- 
inspired disorder. Hitler’s remedy for this embarrassing situation 
was that some of the Austrian Nazis should be invited to join the 
Government. He proposed this to Schuschnigg at the Berchtes- 
gaden interview, and when the latter demurred, he stormed at 
the unfortunate man and browbeat him until at last he consented. 
The result was that Seyss-Inquart, a devoted admirer of Hitlfir, 
became Minister of the Interior, with full control of the police, 
and various other ministerial posts were given to avowed Nazis. 
Possibly this was as fiir as Hitler intended to go at that particular 
time, but Schuschnigg played into his hands. By March 9 the 
Austrian Chancelior seems to have repented of his abject submis- 
sion, for on that day he announced that he intended to hold a 
plebiscite throughout the whole country in four days time, at 
which voters would be asked to say whether or not they wished 
Austria to be free and independent. Hitler rose in his wrath when 
he heard this and declared that Schuschnigg had broken fiiith 
with him. He ordered Seyss-Inquart to present an ultimatum to 
the Chancellor demanding the latter’s resignation and the post- 
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ponement of the plebiscite ; failure to do these things, he was told, 
would result in a German invasion of Austria. S^uschnigg did 
as he was bidden to do, but before he disappeared into private 
life, and ultimately into confinement, he managed to make a radio 
broadcast to the Austrian people telling them what had happened. 
The President of the Republic, Miklas by name, was then induced 
to appoint Seyss-Inquart as Chancellor, and the latter, losing no 
time, telegraphed to Hitler (the form of words being drafted 
by Gdring) asking him to send troops into Austria “to preserve 
order”. All this happened on March ii. Units of the German 
army crossed the frontier that very night, and the next day large 
forces were moving through the country without meeting any 
resistance. Two days later Hitler himself arrived in Vienna and 
was greeted with every appearance of popular enthusiasm. On the 
following day he proclaimed the incorporation of Austria into the 
Reich and appointed Seyss-Inquart as Siatthalter of the province. 
As to the postponed plebiscite, it was announced that it would 
be held on April 10, and not in Austria only but throughout the 
Reich as well, and that voters would be asked to say whether they 
agreed to the reunion of Austria with the Reich. When the day 
arrived, 99.73 per cent of the Austrian vot»s and 99.02 per cmt 
of all the Gerrnan said yes. On the same day as the plebisdte was 
taken there was also an election for a new Rekhstagi in which 
deputies from Austria (where no election of any sort had been held 
since 1930) were to tike their seats along with those fioih the 
other provinces of Germany. Of the 49 million votes cast 99‘08 
per cent were for Hitler’s candidates and less than half a sdfiioQ 
persons ventured to record their opposition. Thus was the iissc/i- 
luss concluded and the Nazi dream of a ‘ Greater Rrich* realised. 

There were no difficulties with foreign powers, and once 
Hitler’s reading of the situation proved correct. Thae wrae 
consultations between frreign statesmen and diplomatists, but no 
concerted action was taken even <rf the mildest kind. The British 
Government alone ventured on a formal protest, as soon as it was 
known that German troops had crossed the Austrian froutiw’, 
but its ambassador was told without any rarcumlocution that 
the relations of Germany and Austria were ik> (xn^em any 
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when his troops were taking over control of the ceded areas of 
Czechoslovakia, he publicly announced that he had intended fiom 
the first to ‘bring back to the Reick the lo million Germans 
outside it’ {i.e. the 3 million Sudetens as well as the 7 million 
Austrians). It was little wonder therefore, that after a visit to Rome 
in May, which was represented as a return of Mussolini’s courtesy 
in coming to see him in the previous autumn, he began what was 
called a ‘war of nerves ’ against Czechoslovakia. The German press 
and radio were constantly reporting stories, some sheer inventions 
and others gross exaggerations, of outrages perpetrated by Czechs 
upon Germans. Britain and France were seriously disturbed. The 
case of Czechoslovakia was different from that of Austria. The 
latter country’s independence had been covered by the general 
guarantee given by the Covenant to all members of the League 
of Nations as well as by the embargo placed on an Anschluss by 
the Versailles Treaty, and both had failed ; but Czechoslovakia had 
special treaties with France and Russia, and since Hitler’s repudia- 
tion of Locarno, France and Great Britain had entered into a new 
engagement to support one another, if either should be attacked 
by a third Power. Hence, if German troop marched into Czecho- 
slovakia, as they had marched into Austria, and France went to 
the rescue. Great Britain might easily find herself involved in the 
conflict. At the beginning of August at the instance of iiie British 
Government, Lord Runciman, a well-known Englishman, went 
out to Czechoslovakia in an ‘unofficial’ capacity to act as a medi- 
ator between the Czechoslovakian Government and the Sudeten 
leaders. It was hoped that he would be able to bring about a 
settlement between the two parties which would make it unnec- 
essary for Hitler to intervene. He failed, of course, for Henlein, 
acting on instructions from Hitler, refused the very considerable 
concessions that President Benes was prepared to make to allow a 
kind of ‘Home Rule’ to be set up in the Sudeten areas. After this 
the crisis came rapidly to a head. Henlein went to the Nazi Party 
Congress at Nuremberg, where he had an interview with Hitler, 
and the latter in an address to his followers made a violent attach 
upon the Czech people and President Benes. Meanwhile the 
Czechoslovak Government had ordered a partial mobilisation, 
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and after Henlein’s departure for Germany a warrant was issued 
for his arrest and the Sudeten Party was suppressed. 

This was how matters stood on September i5,whMi C 3 iamber- 
lain, the British Prime Minister, decided to intervene in person 
in an attempt to prevent the war which seemed on the point of 
breaking out. Chamberlain made three journeys to see Hider with 
this end in view. On the third occasion, at Munich, he was jmned 
by Daladier, the French Premier, while Mussolini was also 
invited by Hitler to attend the discussions and did so. No repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia or of Soviet Russia was present ^ 
Hitler refused to invite or meet a ‘ Bolshevik’ leader. Not since the 
Congress of Berlin had Germany seen such a notable gathering 
of foreign statesmen on her soil. But there was a diSbrence. At 
Ber lin in 1878 Bismarck played the part both of host and of 
‘honest broker’, and if any one dictated terms on that occasion, it 
was Disradi, the British Prime Minister, ‘the old Jew’, as Bis- 
marck called him. Sixty years later at Munich another German 
Chancellor was the host of another British Prime Minister, but 
Adolf Hitler was not a mere broker of terms, honest or not— he 
left that role to his friend Mussolini ; he was the man who virttiaHy 
imposed his own conditions on his guests, who had come ftcstn the 
coxmtries that had forced Germany to pass under the yoke at 
Versailles. Germany was mcue than ever impressed. HMer was 
greater — ^far greater — than Bismardc. And the conditions were 
hard. Czechoslovakia was to give up within a fortnight all the 
border districts where a large majority of the ithaHtants were 
Germans and submit a litde later to a plebiscite, to be held M 
certmn other districts under the direction of an ihtecnatioaid 
commission, with the consequential possibOny of further ixaiffiftrs 
of territory . Chamberlaia agreed to reccanmend these terms to the 
Czechoslovakian Government, and the latter reluctanfly acc^ted 
them. 

Sudh was the ftunous Munich Agreetaent signed mt Sqjtember 
30, 1938. It deprived Czechoslovakia of all her wdl-planaed 
ftontier defences and a large part dPber important mdustnal 
plant. Moreover, it hivolved ftu&er suiteadeas of teattay m a 
maall^ scale to Pohmd and Hungary. The resultant Gzecho- 
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Slovakia was a weak and strategically helpless state which would be 
qtiite incapable of offering effective resistance to any of her neigh- 
bours if at some future time they made new demands upon her. 
It is true that the Four Great Powers imdertook to guarantee her 
independence when the new frontiers had been finally fixed and 
the position stabilised, and Hitler publicly declared that he had no 
further territorial ambitions for Germany. But before any such 
treaty of Guarantee had been drawn up and signed, complications 
arose in the new Czechoslovakia as a result of quarrels between 
Czechs and Slovaks, which were certainly fomented by Nazi 
intrigues. Then suddenly, on the plea that the Czechoslovak 
Government was incapable of maintaining order and that the 
disturbances that were going on in Bohemia and Moravia, which . 
“have for thousands of years belonged to the Lehensrcam of the 
German people”, constituted a danger to Germany and European 
peace, Hitler decided to put an end to the hard-pressed state 
^together. The time was March 1939, the day the fateful 15th. On 
the previous evening the President of Czechoslovakia, no longer 
Edward Benes, who had resigned soon after the Munich catas- 
trophe and then left the country, but a much weaker vessel named 
Hacha, arrived in Berlin in response to a summons from Hitler. 
His conference with the Fuhrer was carried on fer into the s mall 
hours of the next day, and at the end of it he was physically pros- 
trated. He was met with the demand that he should there and then 
sign away his cotmtry’s independence. When he protested that he 
had no power to do such a thing. Hitler stormed at him, as he had 
stormed at Schnuschnigg the year before, and told him that he 
was in the presence of the greatest German who ever lived. 
Finally Hacha gave way and telephoned to his ministers in Prague 
to tell them what he had done. They accepted the inevitable, and 
by 9 a.m. German troops had occupied Prague. Later in the day 
a proclamation was issued by Hitler, in which he aimounced that 
Bohemia and Moravia were constituted a German ‘Protectorate’, 
Slovakia had for some time enjoyed a form of autonomy inside 
the Czechoslovak state, and the autonomous Government now 
begged that that country too might be taken under Hitler’s pro- 
tection. The day’s proceedings closed with the seizure of the 
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National Bank of Czechoslovakia and the appropriation of its 
gold reserves to the value of £18 millions, by agents of the 
Reichsbank. 

The destruction of Czechoslovakia was not, strictly speaking, a 
blow at the Versailles Treaty, for that state had been formed by the 
leaders of the Czech and Slovak peoples immediately after the 
collapse of Austria in 1918 and before the Peace Conference of 
1919 had even assembled in Paris, but it came none the less as a 
kind of climax to the process of nullification, which IBtler had de- 
liberately undertaken, of the settlements made or endorsed by ftte 
victorious Allies of that time. In its final stages, however, it was 
more than that, for it nullified even the agreement signed and sealed 
by Hitler himself in the previous September, and that too without 
the pretence of consultation with the other signatories. It was this 
last feature of the affair that roused the strongest condemnation on 
the part of the outside world and particularly of^Great Britain, 
whose Prime Minister, disillusioned at last as to the real purposes 
of Nazi foreign policy, adopted henceforth an entirely different 
attitude towards the Axis group of Powers. Before the British 
Government, however, had defined its position. Hitler gave one 
more example of his determiaation to impose his will upon states 
adjacent to Germany irrespective of the provisions of general 
treaties and without consultation with other Powers. On March 
21 he sent an xiltimatum to Lithuania demanding the return 
to the Reich of the Port of Memel, which bore much the same 
relation to that country as Danzig did to Poland. Both cities were 
German in character and both had been detached from Germany 
by the Versailles Treaty. Lithuania immediately complied with 
the d<^^nand, and three days later Hitler arrived in Memd in a 
German warship. Thus Hitler had for the second time disregarded 
the undertaking he had given in September that he had no more 
territorial ambitions in Europe once the Sudeten lands were 
incorporated in the Reich. It seemed more than likely that his 
next move would be in the direction of Danzig. 

Great Britain now decided on strong action. In the past, unlike 
France, which by its treaties with Poland and the countries of the 
little Entente had always accepted certain responsibilities in those 
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areas, Britain had avoided specific engagements in eastern Europe 
outside the Balkans. By March 31 it was dear that she had 
changed her mind in this respect, for on that day Chamberlain 
announced to the House of Commons that “in the event of any 
action which dearly threatened Polish independence and which the 
Polish Government accordingly considered it vital to resist with 
the ir national forces, His Majesty’s Government would fed them- 
sdves bound at once to lend the Polish Government all support 
in their power”. The British Prime Minister followed this up a 
week later with a further announcement that the two Governments 
had agreed to enter into a Mutual Assistance Pact with one another. 
This was specific enough. Hitler dedded to treat it as such. Chi 
April 28 he ‘denounced’ the Anglo-German Naval Agreement 
of 1935 on the ground that Britain’s guarantee to Poland was 
inconsistent with the underlying basis of this Agreement. At the 
same time he informed the Polish Government that he considered 
that in accepting this guarantee it had entered into “an alliance 
directed against Germany”, and that consequently the German 
Pact of Non-Aggression which he had made with Poland in 1934 
was no longer in force. 

The crux of the matter was, of course, Danaig. The revival in a 
modernised form of the half-forgotten claims of the Polish 
monarchy of other days to a suzerainty over the almost wholly 
German dty, together with the establishment of a ‘Free City’ 
under the nominal guardianship of the League of Nations, had 
always been a very sore point with Germans of all parties, and in 
Weimar days a good deal of sympathy was felt and often expressed 
in Britain, if not in other countries, with the German point of 
view. In Danzig itself the existence of a representative Assembly 
and a Senate elected by it, to carry on the government of the 
Free Qty under the shadow of the High dbmmissioner of the 
League, gave an opportunity to the local German Nationalists 
to keep alive their opposition to the arrangement, and disputes 
between the Danz^ers and agents of the Polish Governments 
which enjoyed certain privileges in the Port, were not infrequent 
Hitler at first, for his own purposes (he wished to draw Poland out 
of the French orbit by cultivating good relations with PilsudsH; 
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the Polish dictator, who had no more love for Russia than HMer 
himself), made no attempt to meddle in these matters ; but he none 
the less nourished a Nazi Party on the spot, and at a later period, 
using the technique which proved so successful in Austria and 
the Sudetenland, he stimulated a kind of political civil war among 
the Danzigers which ended in a complete victory for the Nazis in 
1937. Thus by the time he was ready to take up the Danzig 
question in the summer of 1939 the Party was wholly in control 
of the Assembly and Senate of the Free City, and a totalitarian 
r^ime modelled on that of the Third Reich had been set up there. 
The question of the so-called ‘Polish Corridor % which separated 
the province of East Prussia from the rest of Germany, was 
brought up by Hitler at the same time. When he spoke to the 
Reichstag on April 28 about these matters Hitler said that “some 
months” earlie r he had made an offer to Poland “as a concession in 
the interests of European peace”. His “offer” was that Danzig 
should retum“ into the framework of xhtReich ” and that Germany 
should have “ a route and railway of her own through the Corridor ”, 
while Germany for her part would be prepared to recognise 
the special rights of Poland in the Port of Danzig and to conclude 
a 25-year treaty of noh-aggression with her. 

Meanwhile the British Government was endeavoming through- 
out the summer months to come to an agreement with Russia 
with a view to the formation of a three-power pact, embracing 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union, whidbi was pledged to 
resist any repetition on Germany’s part of the kind of action 
which had led to the annexation of Austria and Chechoslovakia. 
In Germany this was called a policy of ‘encirdement of the 
Reich\ and the people were told that Britain and France were 
seeking to do once more what they had done before the last war. 
(jovemment and people, in feet, were alarmed at the prospect of 
‘war on two. fronts’. But the British negotiations with Russia 
were not going well. There were difficulties about the Baltic 
states and Finland, who were more afraid of agression from 
Russia than from Germany; and even Poland objected to the 
presence of Russian troops on her soil. In spite of these delays 
in the conclusion of a treaty, British and French military and naval 
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missions went to Moscow at the beginning of August and b^an 
discussions with the Soviet High Command. Then Hitler played 
his trump card. On August ar, to the astonishment of the whole 
world, including even the Italian and Japanese allies of Germany, 
it was annoimced that Ribbentrop was going to Moscow to sign a 
non-aggression pact between Germany and the Soviet Union, and 
two days later he travelled there by air, was welcomed by Molotov, 
the Foreign Commissar, who Imd been conducting the negotia- 
tions with Great Britain, and duly signed the documont, which on 
September 29 was expanded into a ‘Treaty of Friendship’ 
between the two states. 

This double political somersault put an end, as it was intended 
to do, to the attempt to bring Russia into the scheme for the 
‘encirclement of Germany’. The military men packed up and 
went home and the world waited to see what Hitler would do 
next. It had no long time to wait. Hitler was now assured that if 
Britain and France persisted in fulfilling their pledges to Poland 
when he made his final move against her, there would be no 
‘ Eastern front ’ beyond that point ; but he seems to have convinced 
himsdf that they would act in tins case as they had acted over 
Czechoslovakia. This time, however, Hitler was mistaken. On 
August 30 Ribbentrop told ihe British Ambassador that the 
Polish Government had been asked to send a representative to 
Berlin to recdve, and give an answer to. Hitler’s terms for a 
settlement of the dispute over Danzig and the Corridor. He then 
read over to him ‘at high speed’ a statement setting forth these 
terms. They were much the same as the ‘oflfer’ to which Hitier 
had referred in his speech of April 28, with the addition of a 
proposal that a plebiscite should be held in the Corridor to decide 
whether it should remain Polish or be ceded to the Reich. The 
next day the British Government was informed that, as no 
Polish representative had arrived in Berlin in response to Hitler’s 
request, the German Government regarded the terms as rejected. 
On September i the German army began the invasion of 
Poland. This produced an ultimatum from Great Britain, which 
Hitler rejected, and on September 3 Great Britain and France 
declared war upon Germany. 
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During the struggle that followed Hitler reached hrighi-s of 
unimaginable power, and by the end of the first year of war 
Germany seemed to have attained a degree of predomioance in 
world aflfeirs which, if it did not justify Gobbels’s boast that the 
Third Reich would last 1000 years, did suggest that it would long 
outlast the lifetime of its founder and dominate Europe at any 
rate, during the post-war period. The downM of France following 
upon the swift conquest and new partition of Poland and the 
overrunning of Denmark, Norway and the Low Osuntries, 
appeared to make it certain that before long Great Britain would 
also be reduced to submission. Even a year later, when Italy had 
already given dear proof of her inability to carry out the task 
assigned to her of evicting the British from the Middle East and 
when Great Britain had survived the worst that Goring’s 
and the German U-Boat campaign could do against her. Hitler 
could still claim with truth that his plans were going well. All the 
states of south-east Europe, which had been the object of Schacht’s 
economic solidtude, were now either by force or by fear brought 
wi thin the Pax Germamca, while Turkey, which had recdved a 
s imilar guarantee from Great Britain to that formerly accepted by 
Poland, shivered outside. An Afrika Korps under one of Hitler’s 
best generals had taken charge of the North African campaign and 
had driven back to Egypt the British army which had so easily con- 
quered Italian Cyrenaica. Soviet Russia, which had learnt that m 
the case of the Fiihrer a change of tone was after all not a change of 
heart, and that his pledge of friendship was worth no more than any 
of the rest of his promises, had to watch her armies give up 
enormous stretches of territory before the German onslaught and 
millinns of her people be left to serve the pitiless purposes of thdr 
conqueror. It was indeed a wonderful record of aduevement that 
the Nazi Party was able to present to the German people at the md 
of the year 1941. Moreover, all these countries tihat had been 
brought under the idtimate control of the F&hrer were being 
organised on new lines, to harmonise with the pattern of European 
order which Nazi planners were busily shapk® in readiness for the 
rnming days of peace. There were ‘quisling’ sub-dictators md 
local Gestapo agents in every capital, whose duty it was to see 
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that all active opposition to the new order was stamped out, and 
that directions for the transfer of labour to Germany or elsewhere 
or for the application of industry to the purposes required by the 
Reich authorities were duly observed. Finance too played its 
part. Schacht had been removed from oflSce, but steps were taken 
by Funk, his successor as President of the Reichsbank and 
Admister of Economics, to secure that the German mark should be 
the standard by which all European currencies were measured, so 
that in the coming days of peace the whole vast area which had 
been laid under tribute by the Nazis, or permeated by their 
influence, should be brought into economic dependence upon the 
Rack. Lastly, those sections of the subject populations who 
stubbornly refused to adjust themselves to the new order, par- 
ticularly in Poland and Soviet territory, or were, like the Jews, 
offensive to Nazi racial theories, were ruthlessly eliminated on a 
scale for which there is surely no historic parallel. The full estent 
of these atrocities was hardlyrealised even in Germanyat the time, 
and only became known to the world after the war. 

Very different was the picture presented to Gernaan eyes a year 
later. The forces of the U.S A., almost against their will, had been 
added to those of the other enemies of the Rekki thanks to tire 
action of its Far-Eastern ally and to Hitler’s belief that the Ameri- 
can system of Tend-lease’ aid to Great Britain and Russia would 
no longer be available in the same profusion as formerly. The 
Italians had now been definitely expelled from their African 
colonies and Rommel’s Afrika Korps had been virtually destroyed 
by the British Eighth Army under its new commander, Mont- 
gomery; while another powerful force of American and British 
troops, which had landed in French North Africa, was preparing 
to dose in on the Axis divisions which had been concentrated m 
Tunisia in the hope of staving off the threatened invasion of the 
Italian homelands. This hope too was blighted, for by May 9, 
1943 s 29I5000 Axis soldiers, rnore than half of them Germans, 
had been compelled to smrender unconditionally to the Allies, 
who were now m complete control of the whole of North Africa. 
The invasion of Sidly and Italy quickly followed, and by the end 
of August, after Mussolini had been hurled from power and 
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imprisoned, Italy had sued for peace. Nor was this the end of the 
tale of woe of this period of the war, for at the turn of the year the 
German Sixth Army, which had been besieging the Volga fortress 
town of Stalingrad for twenty-three weds, wasitsdf endrded by a 
relieving Russian army, and on January 31, 1943, 91,000 
Germans, along with their commandor and his staff, passed into 
captivity. Thereafter Hitler’s eastern armies were steadily, if at 
first slowly, pressed back from the limits of their conquests on the 
Volga and in the Caucasus, where they had intended to secure a 
firm hold on the oil-fidds. To make good the appalling losses of the 
Wehrmacht during these operations .on the Eastern Front, which 
had included two unforeseen winter campaigns, workers &om 
farms and factories, who had hitherto known in their persons 
only the dangers that came from enemy action in the air, were 
drdted into the armed forces and their places taken by prisoners 
of vpar and civilian ‘slave’ labour gathered in firom occupied 
countries. German civilians indeed at this time were displaying 
obvious signs of ‘war-weariness*. Thanks to the countries brought 
under tribute to the Reich, there was no shortage of food, as had 
been the case in the previous war, but in other respects they were 
made to feel the devastating effects of the policy of thdr rulers. 
The increasing severity and jBrequency of the attacks of the 
American and British air forces on industrial centres— the one 
acting by day and the other by night— were hard to bear, and the 
break-up of femily life broi^ht about by mass evacuation fiom 
dangerous areas added to the strain. There was, howevar, no open 
demonstration of discontent, though people listened with growing 
scepticism to the promises put out from time to time that new 
inventions of German scientists would presently overcome these 
marauders, and ‘England would be punished*. The Govern- 
ment, for its part, took precautions; it had not forgotten what 
happened when things began to go wrcmg durii^ the Blaiser*s war. 
GSbbds could be trusted to deal feithfoUy with the propaganda 
end of the effort to maintain civilian morale, but more than this 
was necessary. So EQmmler, head of the Gestapo and the S.S., was 
commissioned to organise a large and powerful special S.S. fbrce, 
adequately armed to meet any emergenq^, which was distributed 
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throughout the country and especially in industrial areas and sea- 
ports. In this way disorders among ‘slave* workers or any serious 
civilian disturbances could be suppressed at once. 

Meanwhile the struggle went on outside the confines of the 
Rdch. The ‘Fortress of Eturope’ had not yet been seriously 
breached. Italy had been punished for her ‘treachery’ by bang 
turned into a battlefield. Mussolini had been rescued firom his 
mountain prison by Hitler’s paratroopers and had been given 
a kind of ‘quisling’ status as the head of a new Italian Fascist 
Republic; while, to support him, German divisions, which could 
ill be spared from other ficonts, were rushed southwards, and the 
Anglo-Americans, who had expected the whole country to pass 
quickly under their control, had to fight hard under the most 
difficult conditions, as they slowly moved northward. Thus the 
winter and spring of 1944 passed away and the time arrived for tihe 
long-prepared assault of the enemy upon the massive defences 
which the best skill of German engineers had constructed along 
the coasts of France and the Low Countries. When the blow fell 
on June 6, it took Hitler and his generals somewhat by surprise, 
both by its location and by the weight and scale of the attack. 
But it was a far cry from the beaches of Normandy to the Rhine, 
and, after the first disappointment at the news that a landing had 
been made at all, the Nazi propaganda machine assured the people 
that there might be fighting in France, as there was in Italy, but 
there would never be fighting on German soil. But the generals 
knew better ; and Rommel, in particular, who had been summoned 
home before the final dihMe in Africa and put in charge of the 
‘ Atlantic Wall’, told Hitler plainly, once the invaders had broken 
out of the bridgehead, that the war was now lost and it was time 
to make peace for the sake of Germany. But the Fuhrer refused, 
and the hopeless struggle continued. Rommel himself did not 
live to see the catastrophe that he predicted; he met his death 
later in the year. Some plotters who had once posed as Hitler’s 
supporters now (July) took the desperate course of trying to kill 
him, but they foiled and paid the penalty of failure with their lives. 

By the end of the year Rundstedt’s last effort to hold off the 
enemy in the west firom German soil had broken down, and during 
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tiie months that followed British, American, and French armies, 
from north to south, pressed forward, across the Rhine and into 
the heart of Germany. The Russians too were doing the same 
thing now from the east. The Germans had abandoned Bulgaria 
and Roumania and had withdrawn their garrisons from Greece, 
but they held on to Hungary and parts of Jugoslavia. Russian 
armies drove into and through East Prussia, across Poland, and up 
the Danube valley, capturing Buda-Pesth and Vienna on the way. 
In northern Italy German resistance had completely given way. 
Still Hitler refused to make the unconditional surroider which 
the Allies demanded. On April 24 the Americans and Russians 
linked up on the Elbe. Germany was thus cut in two, and the plan 
which Hitler was espected to adopt of retiring to Berditesgaden 
and holding on in a * southern redoubt’ among the mountains of 
Bavaria and the Tyrol became impossible. Berlin itself by this 
time was under attack on all sides from the Russians, who steadily 
pressed in towards the centre of the dty. Of the Nazi leaders only 
Hitler and Gobbels remained there. On April 29, in an under- 
ground shelter of the Chancdlery, Hitler made his will and ap- 
pointed a successor to himself as Fiihrer of the German people. 
His choice was not Goring or Himmler, who, he said, had betrayed 
him, or indeed any of the well-known Nazi chiefs, but Grand 
Admiral Karl Donitz, Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Navy. A copy of this document was conveyed out of Berlin into 
the hands of D6nitz, who on May i announced in a broadcast 
to the German nation that Hitler had died “fighting to his last 
breath against Bolshevism and for Germany”, and that he, the 
Grand Admiral, had been named by Hitler to succeed him as 
Piihrer. Donitz thoi dedared that the war would go on against 
all the enemies of the Reich and called on all persons in authority 
to obey his orders. On May 2 the bodies of Gdbbels and his 
femily, dead by poisoning, were found by the Russians in a 
shdter, but no trace of Hitler’s body was ever discovered. That he 
too died about this time, probably by his own hand, is the verdict 
of those best qualified to judge, and with him died all hope of 
maintaining even a shadow of the authority that he once wielded. 

For now the Third Rdch was visibly in dissolution. No one 
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outside the limits of the headquarters of Dfinitz at Flensburg in 
Schleswig paid much heed to what the new Fiikrer said. Qvil and 
nulitary controls were breaking down; railways and other forms 
of communication were ceasmg to function; and orders were not 
obeyed because they could not be transmitted. Under these 
conditions army commanders were exercising their own discretion : 
some were surrendering, with or without the troops under their 
command, while others tried to maintain some kind of resistance, 
because ‘honour’ required that they should do so, till supreme 
authority told them to submit. On May 7 Donitz put an aad to 
this confusion, as fer as his writ would run. After aitemp tin g to 
n^otiate a partial surrender to the Western Allies but not to the 
Russians, and being told that unconditional surrender must be 
made to all at the same time, he gave way and sent Jodi, his Chief 
of Staff, to General Eisenhower’s headquarters at Rheims to make 
his formal submission. This was ratified two days later at Berlin 
by German emissaries in the presence of representatives of the 
High Commands of all the Allies. Meanwhile Von Krosigk, the 
Foreign Minister in Donitz’s ‘Cabinet’, broadcasting on the 
Flensburg radio, told the German people what had been done and 
why. Next day Donitz himself went to the microphone and said, 
“The foundation on which the German Rdch was built is a thing 
of the past The unity of State and Party no longer exists”. For 
a little while longer, as a measure of convenience, Ddnitz was 
allowed by the Allied Commanders, who were now the real rulers 
of Germany, to keep a semblance of authority, but on May 23 
even this was taken from him. The Fiihrer and his Cabinet, 
together with some hundreds of dvil and military ofiGicials, were 
arrested and placed under guard as prisoners of war; and the last 
flicker of life in the prostrate body of the Third Rdch ceased. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
OF EVENTS 


A.D. 

800 Christmas Day. Coronation of Charlemagne at Rome as 
Roman Emperor of the West. 

814 Death of CWlemagne. 

843 TrecUy of Verdun. Division of the empire of Charlemagne 
among his grandsons. First separation of a German 
kingdom from ‘France*. 

936 Accession of Otto the Great. 

962 February 2. Coronation of Otto the Great at Rome. 
Beginning of the Holy Roman Empire (First Reich), 

1039 Accession of Henry III — ^The Empire at the height of its 
power. 

1077 Henry IV submits to Pope Gregory VII at Canossa. 
Beginning of the struggle between Empire and Papacy. 

jReign of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 

127^ j The Great Interregnum. 

1273 Election of the first Hapsburg Emperor — ^Rudolf I. 

1356 The Golden Bull of Emperor Charles IV (also King of 
Bohemia), establishing &e Holy Roman Empire on an 
elective basis. 

1415 Emperor Sigismund (King of Bohemia and Hungary) 
allows his safe-conduct to John Huss to be violated at the 
Council of Constance. ‘Hussite’ wars follow. 

Frederick of HohenzoUem becomes Margrave (later 
Elector) of Brandenburg. 

1440 Accession of Emperor Frederick III (of Hapsburg). 

1493 Maximilian I, son of the last named Emperor, succeeds 
his fether, having been elected King of the Romans in 
his father’s lifetime. 

1517 Luther’s condemnation of Indulgences — ^beginning of the 
German Reformation. 

1519 Accession of Emperor Charles V, grandson of Maxi- 
milian I; also Kmgof Spain and ruling prince of the 
seventeen Provinces of the Netherlands. 

1520 Luther bums the Pope’s Bull. 

1521 Diet of Worms — condemnation of Luther. 

I 524“5 Peasants’ War. Luther disapproves. 
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1525 


1526 


1527 

1529 


1530 

1545 

1546 

1547 

1552 


1555 

1558 


1563 

1618 

1620 


1621 

1629 

1630 

1631 

1632 


1634 

1635 

1639 


Albert of HohenzoUem, Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights, becomes Duke of Prussia nnder allegiance to 
the King of Poland. 

Victory of the Turks at the batde of Mohacs. Death of 
Kii^ Lewis of Bohemia and Hungary. Succeeded by his 
brol^er-in-law. Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, who thus 
becomes first Hapsburg ruler of these lands. 

Sack of Rome by army of Emperor Charles V. 

Diet of Speyer. Lutherans first known as ‘Protestants’. 
Vienna besieged by the Turks ; saved by King of Hur^ary 
(Archdi&e Oiarles). 

Confession of Augsburg. 

Beginning of the Council of Trent. 

Death of Luther. Qvil War between Catholics and 
Protestants begins. 

Defeat of the Protestant princes by Emperor Charles. 
Capture of Metz by the French, in league with the 
Protestants. 

Emperor Charles defeated by Protestant princes. 

Treaty of Passau. 

Peace of Augsburg. 

Death of Emperor Charles V; succeeded by his 
brother. King Ferdinand of Bohemia and Hui^ary, also 
‘King of the Romans’; henceforth known as Emp^or 
Ferdnoand I. 

Council of Trent ends. 

May. ‘Defenestration’ of Prague. 

Battle of the White Kll; flight of Elector Frederick of the 
Palatinate from Prague. Bohemia conquered by the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. 

Elector driven from the Palatinate by the Spaniards. 
Wallenstein drives Christian IV of Deimaih from Ger- 
many. Emperor issues Edict of Restitution. 

Emperor deprives Wallenstein of his command. 

Battle of Breitenfeld— defeat of athoEcs under Tilly 
by King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. ^ 

Wallenstein restored to the command of the Empaor s 
forces. Battle of Ltitzen. Defeat of WaEenstdn and death 
of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Assassination of WaEenstein. 

France joins in the war on the side of the Protestants. 
French army occupies Alsace. 
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1640 Accession of Frederick William, ‘the Great Elector’ of 
Brandenburg and Duke of Prussia, 

1648 Treaty of Westphalia. Alsace and a partial Rhine frontier 
go to France; Sweden gets West Pomerania on the 
German shores of the Baltic. 

Brandenburg gains territory on the Baltic and in the 
Rhineland. 

1657 The Great Elector frees the Duchy of Prussia (East 
Prussia) from Polish suzerainty. 

1701 War of Spanish Succession. Elector Frederick I becomes 
King of Prussia. 

1704 Battle of Blenheim. French driven from Germany. 

1713 Treaty of Utrecht. Louis XIV of France fails to extend the 
Rhine frontier north of Alsace. 

1740 Accession of Frederick the Great. Death of Emperor 
Charles VI. 

Frederick takes Silesia from Maria Theresa of Austria. 
War of Austrian Succession begins. 

176^ 1 Years War; Frederick keeps Silesia. 

1772 First Partition of Poland. Frederick gains West Prussia and 

links up East Prussia and Brandenburg. 

1786 Death of Frederick the Great, 

1789 French Revolution begins. Fall of the Bastille, July 14. 

1792 France declares war on Austria and Prussia. 

1793 Great Britain joins German states, but fails to save 
Germany from the French Revolutionists. 

Second Partition of Poland. 

1794 French conquest of the ‘Left Bank’ of the Rhine. 

1795 Treaty of Basle. Prussia makes peace. 

Third Partition of Poland. 

1797 Treaty of Campo Formio. General Bonaparte compds 
Austria to make peace. 

1801 Treaty of Lunkodle. France gains complete Rhine frontier. 
1801-3 Ratisbon. First Consul Bonaparte dictates reor- 

ganisation of Germany east of the Rhine : secularisation of 
ecclesiastical States ;‘mediatisation’ of small principali- 
ties in the interest of the larger — except Austria. 

X804 Coronation of Bonaparte as Emperor Napoleon I. 

Holy Roman Emperor Francis II proclaims himself 
Francis I, Hereditary Emperor of Austria. 

1805 British Prime Minister Pitt forms Third Coalition against 
Napoleon. 
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1805 December 2. Battle of Austerlitz. Austria submits to 
Napoleon. 

1806 Jtdy 12, Napoleon establishes the Confederation of the 
jRMne. 

Almost 6. Abdication of the Emperor Francis II. No 
successor. End of the Holy Roman Empire. 

October 1 /^. Battleof Jena. Downfall of Prussia. 

1807 June 14. Battle of Friedland. Czar submits. 

July 7. Treaty of Tilsit. Czar withdraws from Germany; 
River Elbe fixed as Prussia’s western frontier. 

1808 October. Napoleon at Congress of German rulers at Erfurt, 

1809 Austria attempts revolt and is crushed. Mettemich takes 
control of Austrian afiEairs. 

1810 Napoleon marries Marie Louise, daughter of Empaor 
Francis of Austria. 

1806—] pi^gsia reformed by Stein and Schamhorst. 

1812 I 

1812 Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. Prussia begins War of 
Liberation. The British Minister Castlereagh forms the 
Fourth Coalition. 

1813 October 18. Napoleon defeated at the Battle ofLeipsig and 
driven from Germany. 

1814 German and Russian Armies in France. 

April II. Abdication of Napoleon. 

May 30. 1st Treaty of Paris. Settlement of Germany left 
to ingress of Vienna. 

iSi4-\Cof^ess of Vienna. Mettemich’s plan for a * Germanic 

1815 jCo^ederaiion’ accepted. Opposed by German ‘nation- 

alists. 

1815 September. Russia and the German powers form the 
Holy Alliance. 

1817 October. The Wartburg Festival. 

1818 Congress of Aix-k-ChapeUe. Czar Alexander I won over 

to Mettemich’s point of view. r. , 

1819 Assassination of Kotzebue, German ^ent of the 

‘ Carlsbad Deaees’ approved by Diet of the Confedera- 
tion* 

ig30-\ Minor revolutions in German States. Sevaal rulers grant 
1831 /constitutions, despite Mettemich’s disapproval. 

1833 Convention of Miinchengiatz and i^rfermce of VienM. 

Renewal ofpolicy of suppression of ‘liberalism b^unby 

Carlsbad Decrees. 
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1834 German Zolherein foimded by Prussia. Austria remains 
outside. 

1835 Death of Emperor Francis I and accession of Ferdinand I. 
1837 Hanover separated from British Crown at accession of 

Queen Victoria. 

1840 Death of Frederick William III of Prussia and accession 

of Frederick William IV. 

1848 February. Revolution in France. 

March. Revolutionary outbreaks in Viennaj Berlin and 
other German cities as well as in Austrian dependencies. 
Flight of Mettemich to England. Prussia obtains a 
Constitution. 

May. ‘National Assembly’ opens at Frankfort (The 
Frankfort Parliament). Collapse of 1815 Confederation. 
New rising in Vienna; flight of Emperor Ferdinand. 
June. Prague and Bohemia recovered by Austrian Imper- 
ial forces. 

November. Vienna captured from the revolutionists. 
Reaction sets in. Schwarzenberg Chancellor. 

December. Abdication of Emperor Ferdinand I; accession 
of Francis Joseph. 

First phase of the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

1849 March. New Federal Constitution for Germany passed 
by the Frankfort Parliament, and King Frederick 
William IV of Prussia elected German Emperor. 
Austrians recover Lombardy. 

April. King of Prussia refuses the Imperial Crown of 
Germany. 

June. Frankfort Parliament transferred to Stuttgart and 
then suppressed by Wurtemberg Government. 

August. Austrians recover Hungary and Venice. 

1850 ‘Humiliation of Olmfltz’. Restoration of 1815 Confedera- 
tion and Austrian predominance in Germany. 

1851 Bismarck becomes chief Prussian representative at the 
restored Diet of the Confederation at Frankfort. 

1852 Treaty of London, intended to settle the succession to the 
Danish Monarchy and the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein. 

1857 Bismarck becomes Prussian Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. 

King Frederick William IV has a mental break-down. 
His brother Prince William becomes Regent. 

1859 Death of Mettemich. 
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1859 Defeat of Austrians by Napoleon III and loss of most of 
their Italian dependencies. 

1861 Death of Frederick William IV : accession of William I 
of Prussia. 

1862 Summer. Bismarck Prussian Ambassador in Paris, 
Autumn. Bismarck appointed ‘Minister-President’ 
(Prime Minister) of Prussia. 

1863 Accession of Christian IX of Denmark ( Christian of 
Gliicksburg). Re-opening of Schleswig-Holstein Question. 
Insurrection in Russian Poland ; Prussia helps in suppres- 
sion. 

Atistrian scheme for reform of Confederation defeated 
by Bismarck. 

1864 Danish War, Joint occupation of Schleswig-Holstein by 
Austria and Prussia. 

1865 August. Convention of Gastein: division of Sdileswig- 
Holstein. 

October. Meeting of Bismarck and Napoleon III at 
Biarritz. 

1866 April. Alliance formed between Prussia and Italy. 

June 14, Diet votes for ‘Federal Execution’ against Prus- 
sia. 

June 15. ‘Seven Weeks’ War begins. 

July 3. Defeat of Austria at Battle of Sadowa-Kon^- 
gratz. 

August 23. Peace of Prague. 

1867 Formation of North German Confederation. 

Establishment of the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hung- 
gary. 

Luxemburg Question setded by Treaty of London. 
Publication of Karl Marx’s ‘Das Kapital’. 

1868 Sp anish Revolution : expulsion of Queen Isabella. 

1870 July 12. Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem withdraws his 
candidature for the Spanish throne. 

^ly 13. ‘Ems td^ram’. 

July 15. France declares war on Prussia. 

September 2, Capitulation of Napoleon III and his army 
at Sedan. 

September 20. Siege of Paris begins. 

October 28. Capitulation of MarsM Bazaine at Metz. 

1871 January i. South German States induded in the Reich, 
January 18. Proclamation at Versailles of King of Russia 
as German Emperor. 

16 
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187X Jamary 2 %. SmTender of Paris. 

May 10. Treaty of Frankfort. 

1872 February. Beginiiing of the 
Septen^er. The First Drei-Kaiser-Bund. 

1873 The ‘May Laws’ of the Prussian Legislature for the 
control of the clergy. 

1877 Socialists win twelve seats in elections for the Reichstag. 

1878 July. Treaty ofFer/m. Bismarck sides with Austria against 
Russia. 

October. Anti-Socialist Law, passed by Reichstag. 

1879 Dual Alliance with Austria. 

Germany becomes a Protectionist cotmtry. 

1882 Triple Alliance formed, to include Italy. 

1883 End of Kulturhampf. Crown Prince pays a visit to the 
Pope. 

1889" ‘Social Insurance’ legislation. 

1884 Second Drei-Kaiser-Bund. 

Beginning of Germany’s Colonial Empire. 

1887 ‘Re-insurance’ Treaty with Russia — ^for three years. 

1888 March. Death of Emperor William I, 

June. Death of Emperor Frederick. Accession of William 
II. 

1890 Bismarck resigns the two offices of Chancdlor of the 
Reich and Mhvister-President of Prussia. Caprivi ap- 
pointed in bis place. Anti-Socialist Law expires and is not 
renewed. 

1893 Franco-Russian Allian ce. 

1894 Caprivi resigns and is succeeded by Hohenlohe. 

1898 Death of Bismarck. 

Germany begins to build a big Navy. First Navy Law. 
Kaiser visits Sultan Abdul Hamid. Anatolian Railway 
concession secured. 

1900 Resignation of Chancellor Hohenlohe. Von Biilow 
succeeds. 

1901 Second German Navy Law. 

1904 Anglo-French Entente. 

1905 Defeat of Russia by Japan. 

Kaiser visits Sultan of Morocco. First Morocco crisis. 
Schlieffen Plan first proposed. 

1906 Alge9iras Conference. 

1907 Anglo-Russian Entente. 
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1908 Young Turk Revolution; Austria annexes Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Third German Navy Law. 

1909 Von Bulow resigns Chancellorship. Von Bethmann- 
HoEweg succeeds. 

1911 Second Morocco crisis. 

1912 Fourth German Navy Law. 

i9l2-\ Balkan Wars ; total defeat of Turkey, J^grandisement of 

1913 J Servia. 

1914 June 28. Assassination of Austrian Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand. 

August 1-4. Great War begim. Sdhlieffen Plan put into 
effect; Von Moltke’s faEure in the west. 

1915 Russian and British defeats in the east. Poland and Baltic 
provinces of Russia conquered. Turkey and Bulgaria 
secured. Servia overrun. Italy ‘betrays’ ha alEes. 

1916 German- second attempt in the west foEed at Verdun. 
British and French attack hdd on the Somme. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff put at the head of Gorman 
armies. 

New offensive of Russia against Austria; both cotmtries 
exhausted. 

Roumania joins the Western AEies and is conquered 
forthwith. 

Death of Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 

1917 January. Unrestricted U-boat warfere ttecreed. 

March. Revolution in Russia; Czar abdicates. 

April 16 U.SwA. declares war on Germany. 

Jidy. Reichste^ passes ‘Peace Resolution’. 

July. Resignation of Chancdlor Bethmann-HoUw^, 
succeeded first by Michaelis, then by Hertling. 
November. Bolshevifcs take control in Russia. Russia goes 
out of the war. 

FaEure of attempt to drive Italy out of the war. 

1918 March 3 Treaty cf Brest-Litovsk. 

March 21 Last Gentian offensive in West begins. 

July 18. AUied counter-offensive b^ns. 

September. ChanceEor Hertling resigns; succwded by 
Prince Max of Baden, on basis of responsibihty to 
Reichstag. 

September 29 Bulgaria surrenders. . 

October i Ludendorff advises peace negototions. 

October 5. Prince Max asks Preidait Wilson of U.S.A. 
for terms of peace. 
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1933 control of Prussian police. Goring also Reich Air Minister. 
Februcay 25. Reichstag Fire. 

March 5. General Election; Hitler gets a sUght majority of 
votes. 

March 21. Reichstag passes law giving Hitler legislative 
powers for four years. 

July 14. Abolition of all political parties except Nazis. 
October. Germany withdraws from Disarmament Con- 
ference and League of Nations. 

November. General Election : all-Nazi Reichstag. 

1934 J^fte 14. Hitler goes to Venice to see Mussoliii. 

June 30. Nazi ‘purge— ‘Night of long knives’. 

July 25. Assassination of Dollfuss in Vienna. 

August 2. Death of President von Hindenburg. 

August 19. Election of Hitler to joint office of Puhrer and 
Chancellor. 

1935 January 13. Saar Valley votes for return to Germany. 
March 16. Hitler re-establishes conscription in Germany. 
April 11-14. Stresa Conference of Britain, France, and 
IMy. 

April 17. Le^ue of Nations condenms Germany’s viola- 
tion of Treaty of Versailles. 

June 18. Naval Agreement with Great Britain. 

November. Germany refuses to apply Sanctions against 
Italy in the Abyssinian War. 

1936 March 7. German troops march into the Rhineland. 
Hitler repudiates the Locarno Treaty. 

June 17. Himmler, chief of the S.S., becomes head of the 
Gestapo. 

July II, Italian-sponsored Agreement between Austria 
and Germany. 

September 9. Formal abolition of Weimar Constitution. 
Inauguration of ‘Four- Year Plan.’ 

October. Germany recognises Bang of Italy as Emperor of 
Abyssinia. 

November 12. Hitler abolishes international control of 
German waterways. 

November 25. i^ti-Comintem Pact with Japan. 

^937 January 30. Hitler abolishes international part-control of 
Reichsbmk and German Railways. 

Septerrber 2$~2g. Mussolini’s visit to Germany. ‘Rome- 
Berlin Axis’ formed. 
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1938 Fdmicay 4. Hitler reorganises High Command of the 
Wehnmcht. 

Fdmiary 12. Austrian Chancdlor Schusdmigg sum- 
moned to Berchtesgaden. 

March ii. German troops noarch into Austria. 

March 14. Proclamation of the Anschluss. 

April 10. Plebiscite throughout Germany and Austria, 
also General Election for Reichstag of the ‘ Greater Reich’. 
May 3. Hitler goes to Rome on visit to Mussolini. 
September 15. Chamberlain goes to Berchtesgaden. 
September 22. Chamberlain goes to Godesberg. 

Septertiher 29. Chamberlain goes to Munich. 

September 30. Munich Agreement signed. 

1939 March 15. Hitler annexes Czechoslovakia. 

March 21. Hitler annexes Memel. 

March 31. British guarantee to Poland. 

April 28. Hitler denounces Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment and Non-Aggression Pact with Poland. 

August 21. Ribbentrop signs German Non-Aggression 
Pact with Russia. 

September l. Germans invade Poland. 

September 3. British and French Declaration of War 
against Germany. 

September 29. German-Soviet ‘Treaty of Friendship’. 
September 29. ‘Fifth’ Partition of Poland. 

1940 Aprils. German Invasion ofDounark and Norway. 

May 10. German Invasion of Holland and Bdgium. 

May 31-June 3. Dunkirk evacuation of British Army. 
June 17 France asks for armistice. 

August-September. Failure of plan for invasion ()f Brit^. 

1941 Winter and Spring. Defeat of Italian plans for elim i n ation 
of British from East Africa and Middle East. 

German Afiika Karps sent to N. Africa. 

April. Greece and Jt^oslavia invaded through Bulgaria. 
June 22. Hitler attacks Russia. 

December 7. Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. Germany 
declares war on U.SA. 

1942 October 2^~Noverrber 2. AfrUea Karps defeated by 

British 8th Army at El Alamein. , . . -c 1. 

November 8. U.S.A. and British forces land m Freich 

North Africa. , _ , 

1QA2 January 31. German 6lh Army surrendos at Stalingrad. 
May 9. Surrender of German forces in Tunisia. 
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FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO HITLER 


A.D. 

1943 July 25. Fall of Mussolini. 

September 3. Italian Armistice signed. 

1944 June 6. Allied Invasion of France begins. 

Jtdy 20. Unsuccessful attempt on Hider’s life. 

August 25. Paris liberated by Americans. 

September 3. Antwerp occupied by British. 

October 20. Aachen captured by Americans. 

October 21. Rommel died. 

DecenAeti Rundstedt’s ‘Ardennes offensive’ defeated. 

1945 Jcmtary 25. Russians cross the Oder. 

March 7. First crossing of the Rhine by Americans. 
March 15. Siegfried Line smashed. 

March 23. British cross the Lower Rhine at Wesel. 

April 24. Americans link up with Russians on the Elbe. 
April 30. Eider’s death. 

May 2. Unconditional surrender of German forces in 
Italy. 

May 2. Grand Admiral Donitz proclaims himself Fuhrer. 
May 7. Donitz makes unconditional surrender at Rheims. 
May 23. End of Third Reich. 
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Abyssinia, 207-8 5 Emperor of, 211 
Abdul Hamid, Sultan, 135-6 
Afrika Korps, 229, 230 
Agadir, I 33 j 2:36 

Albert I, King of the Romans, 23 
Albert 11 , King of the Romans, 23 
Albert, of Hohenzollcm, 483 49 
Alfred the Great (King of England), 
16 

Alexander I, Czar, 68-71, 74, 76, 85 
Alexander 11 , Czar, 124 
Alexander III, Czar, 124, 125 
Alfonso, King of Castile, 2X 
Allied High Commission, 163 
Alsace-Lorraine, beginning of struggle 
for, 15; conquered by France, 45; 
surrenders to Germany, 1 18 ; France 
determines to recover, 120 ; reverts 
to France, 148 

America, United States of, likeness of 
Bismarck’s Government to that of, 
112^ seeks foreign markets, 127; 
enters Great War, 140; and peace 
negotiations, 143 j Weimar Republic 
likened to government of, 147; 
and Dawes Plan, i66j German 
loan, 167, 170, 174; financial 
crash, 173-5,* and Reparations, 
177-85 expulsion of von Papen 
from, 1825 enters war against 
Germany, 230 ct seg. 

Amiens, Peace of, 69 
Anatolian Railway Company, 135 
Anglo-German Naval A^eement, 226 
Anglo-Pnissian Alliance, 56 
Anschluss^ Austrian, 217 
Anti-Comintern Pact, 213 
Anti-Semitism, 164, 190, 193,2x5,230 
Antoinette, Queen Marie, 62 
Armada, 36 
Armenians, 135 
Arminius (Hermann) 13, 

Armistice 1918, 144 I 

Augsburg, Confession of, 30, 34 
Augsburg, Diet of, 30, 31 
Augsburg, Peace of, 34, 35, 37, 38 
Augustenburg, Duke of, 99, loo, loi 
Augustus, Emp. 13 
Austerhtz, 71, 74 

Austria, and Hapsburgs, 23-51 the 
Counter-Reformation, 36 5 the 
Thirty Years War, 39 * 4 ^; ^s^r of 
the Spanish Succession, 50, Prag- 
matic Sanction, 51-25 War of the 
Austrian Succession, 535 allmce 
with France, 545 Seven Years War, 
55 “^ ^ partition of Poland, 58; 


racial composition of Empire, 595 
Great War of the Revolution, 
63-685 and Ratisbon Diet, 695 
creation of hereditary empire, 705 
defeat at Ulm, 71 5 peace terms, 71 ; 
abdication of Francis 11 , 72 5 rising 
against Napoleon, 77, 78 5 Congress 
Act, 80, 815 opposed to United 
States of Germany, 835 and Carls- 
bad Decrees, 86-7 5 remains outside 
Zollverein, 88 5 uprising of libera- 
lism, 89, 90, 915 Confederation 
restored, 935 war with France, 94; 
accepts Li>ndon Protocol, loo-i 5 
war with Denmark, 103 5 dislike of 
Zollverein, 1045 acquires Holstein, 
1065 Prussian war against, 1095 
Treaty of Prague, 109 5 Dual 
Monarchy, 1125 the Drd^Kaiser^ 
Bundy 121 5 DualAllian.ee and Triple 
Alliance, 1245 annexes Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 1365 the 1914 war, 
139-1445 Customs Union with 
Germany, 176-75 assassination of 
DoUfiiss, 2015 Hitler a native of, 
2015 Allies stand by, 302, 2055 
Hitler’s promise to, 2065 Austro- 
German Pact, 2125 invasion of, 
217-8-9 

Austria, Archduke John of, 90 

Austrian Succession, War of, 53 

Austro-German Pact, 212, 218 

Axis, Rome-Berlin, 212 


Baden, 69, 71, 7^9 89^ ^ 9 ^ 

Baden, Ato^ve of, 68 
Baden, Prince Max of, 142-3 
Baghdad, 135 
Baldwin, Stanley, 206 
Balkans, 121-4, 135 > t 37 > 2 t 4 » 
BankofSigland, 177 
Bank of France, 177 ^ , 

Bank of Intematioiial Settlements, 


171-2 

iruch, Bernard, 156 
luer, 152 

ivaria, Catholics in, 37; aror Thirty 
Years War, 45 ^ acquires Twil, 715 
aggrandisement of, 69 y becomes 
kingdom, 725 independence of, 755 
supported by Mettemich, 815 
poses scheme for Fed. of Ger^ 
States, 93, 1105 in Prus^ orb^ 
C055 Na^eon III asks fi>r 
late. III 5 supported by Bismarc^ 
C18, 1265 Communists suppressed 
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inij 152 s separatists of Palatinate, 
163, 1685 under Nazis, 191; 

Gestapo in, 193 
Bavaria, Crown JMnce of, 141 
Bavaria, Duke of, 37 
Bavaria, Elector of, 52, 68 
Bavaria, King of, 118 
Bavarians, r6 
Beerhouse Putsch, 155 
Belgium conquered by France, 64-5 s 
Gladstone and neutrality of, 1185 
violation of neutrality, 138-9; 
and occupation of Ruhr, 162, 172 
Belgrade, 137 
Benedetti, 109 
Benes, Edward, 221-2-4 
Berchtesgaden, 2x8, 234 
Berlin, unimportant in 1415, 48; 
revolution in, 89; 1849 conference 
in, 93 ; determined to secure 
dominance in Middle-East, 137; 
revolutionary atmosphere of, 143; 
Kapp Putsch in, 153 ; police under 
Ministry of Interor, 184; Rome- 
Berlin ^Asis* established, 212; 
1878 Congress of Berlin, likened to 
Munich, 223; under attack from 
Russians, 234; surrender ratified in, 

235 

Bethmann-Holiweg, 133, 138, X40-r 
Biarritz, 107 

Bismarck, appointed Minister-Presi- 
dent of Piussia, 94-5 ; description 
ofi 95-96 ; earlier appointments, 96 ; 
consulted by William I, 975 his 
policy in war with Danes, 102-3 5 
apparently converted to liberalism, 
X04; plans war with Austria, 
105-6; interviews Napoleon, 106, 
107; forces war with Austria, 108; 
obtains Napoleon's approval of 
peace terms, 109; forms United 
States of Germany, 110-2; his 
Reichstags 1x3 ; his intrigues against 
France, X15; die ** Ems telegram," 
1 17; isolates France for Franco- 
German War, X17-8; secures Ger- 
man unity, X18; his Federal 
Empire, 120; intrigues against 
France, i2x; promotes the Dr^- 
Kaisenr-Btmds 121 ; first real failure, 
122; arranges Dual Alliance and 
negotiates Reinsurance Treaty, 124; 
his Ksdtvrkampfs 125; establishes 
national currency system, 126 ; insti- 
tutes protective taiiff, 126; protec- 
tionist policy, 127; alarmed by 
Social-Democratic Party successes, 
129; his anti-socialist legislation, 
130; his work, 132 ; and Disraeli, 223 


Blenheim, Battle of, 50 
Blomberg, General von, 189, 194, 2x7 
Bohemia, royal house of, 23; and the 
Thirty Years War, 38-9 ; conquered 
by Ferdinand II, 40-1 ; in Napo- 
leonic War, 71; suppression of 
Czechs in,9i ; in Seven Weeks War, 
108; Hitler not native of, 201; as 
part of Czechoslovakia, 220, 221, 
224 

Bohemia, King of, 22 
Bologna, 28 

Bolsheviks gain Petrograd and Mos- 
cow and sue for peace, X41 ; Hitler 
borrows idea from, 192; not 
invited to Munich, 223 
Bosnia, 136-7 
Bourbon, 45, 50 
Brandenburg, 45 
Brandenburg, Margrave of, 22 
Brandenburg, Mark of, 48 
Braun, 184 

Brauschitsch, von, 217 
Briand, 160, 167, 168, 173, 176 
Brown House, 175 

BrUning Heinrich, becomes Chan- 
cellor, 174; misjudges situation, 
175; deflationary policy of, 174-6; 
on Reparations, 177; falls from 
power, 178-9; dissolves S.A. and 
S.S., 179-181; escapes Gestapo, 
200 

Bulgaria, 142, 234 
Billow, 133-4 
Burgundians, 15 
Burschensch^, 85 


Cabsar, Julius, X3 

Calvin, 35 Calvinism ; displacing 
Lutheranism, 37; supported by 
Frederick, 39; lacks unity, 40; 
under Calvinist princes, 46 
Cameroons, 128 
Canossa, castle of, 20 
Caporetto, 141 
Caprivi, 133 
Carlsbad decrees, 86, 87 
Castlereagh, 78 

Catherine the Great, Czarina of 
Russia, 56-8, 64 

Catholics, Rhineland Franks con- 
verted to 10, Spanish — sack Rome, 
28, rights under Peace of Augsburg, 
345 oppose spread of Protestan- 
tism, 35, 36; in Bavaria, 37; 
organized in League, 40; assisted 
by Wallenstein, 41; attacked by 
Gustavus Adolphus, 43 ; after 
Thirty Years War, 46; Nazi 
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vengeance, 2155 in Sudetenland, 

Chamberlain, Austen, 167-8, 223-5-6 i 
Chamberlain Joseph, 132 
Charlemagne, early days of, 9 ; 
dominions of, 10; death of, 13; 
mfluence of, 14 
Charles Albert of Bavaria, 53 
Charles the Bald, 9 > ^4 ^ ^ 

Charles I, King of England, 98 
Charles IV, Emp„ 22, 23 ^ , 

Charles V, Emp., ruler of Nether- 
lands and Spain, 24; relations with 
the Pope, 26-28; crushes the 
Schnaalkaldc League, 31; abetotes, 
32-3 ; instigates Council of Trent, 

Chiles VI, Empo SU 5^ 

Christian IV, King of Denmark, 41 
Christian IX, King of Denmark 
(Christian of Glucksburg), loo-i 
Ciano, Count, 212 
Qemenceau, 150 
Oement VII, Pope, 28 
Cologne, 65, 173; Archbishop of, 
22; Archbishopric of, 60 
Colonial Empire, 128 , 149 ^ _ 

Communists, publication of Das 
KapitaU 129; gains at General 
Election, I 545 at bottom of poll, 
168; run candidate for Presidency, 
169, 180; dash with Nazis, 179; 
mentioned, 174, 182, 184, 191, 19^9 
gyjrt more seats, x86; alleged 
conspiracy of, 190, 19i> persecuted 
by Nazis, 193^ dislike of 

DoUfuss, 201 

Communist International, 213 
Confederation of the 3 Elhine, 72r-2, 
74-5* 78 

Coniederation, States of the, 104 
Congo, French, I 37 
Congress “ Aa 80, 81, 103 
Congress of Berlin, 122 
Constance, Council of, 23 
Constantinople, 122, 137 
<^nrad IV, 21 

Counter-Reformation, 35, et seq 
Crimean War, 96, 121 
Curtius, Dr., 176-7 ^ 

Customs Union, Austro-German, 
176-7-8 

Czechoslovakia, objects to Customs 
Union, 176; racial divisions m, 
2205 and the Sudeten Nazis, 221; 
suffers war of nerves, 222; accepts 
terms of Munich Agreement, 223 
German invasion of, 224-5 ; appro- 
priation of gold reserves, 225 
C^inin, Count, 141 


D’Abbrnon, Lord, 168 
Dachau, 216 
Daladier, 223 

Danzig, entirely German, 495 Prussia 
loses, 74; constituted a Free City, 
148; Nazi Party in, 226-7; Hitler’s 
terms for, 228 
Das Kapitdi 129 
Dawes Loan, 167, 170 
Dawes Plan, 166 et seq 
Defenestration of Prague, 39 
Deflation, 174 
Delcass6, 134 
Denmark, 98 et seq, 229 
Der Tag ”, 132 

Disarmament Conference, 183, 187-8, 

196-7 

Disraeli, 118, 122, 223 
Dollfuss, 201, 212, 217 
DOnitz, Grand Admiral Karl, 234-5 
Drei-'KaiseT-^Bund, 121, 124 
Dual Alliance, 124 
Duisburg, 157 
Dumouriez, 63 
Dtisseldorf, I 57 

Ebert, Frederick, i 44 '- 5 » i 52 - 3 » 165, 
168 

Ecclesiastical Reservation, 36 
Eden, Anthony, 205, 208 
Eisenhower, Gdierd, 235 
Eisner, Kurt, 152 
Egypt, 66, 128, 135* 229 
Eleaors, 22, et seq 
Electors, College of, 52 
Elizabeth, Czarina, 56 
Emigres, French, 60, 62 
Empire, New, 118-9; Federal, 120 
Empire, Ctoundl of, 126 
Ems telegram, 116 
Engels, Frederick, 129^ 

England (Great Britain), conditrons in 
compared with Germany, 

32; guarantees Pragmtic Sanction, 
52; in War of Austrian Snccessioii, 
53 1 deserts jtopress Maria Th«s^* 
54; continental policy of under 
Pitt and Fox, 54*^6, 63; m 

Great War of the Revolution, Hi 
ddeats Napoleon at Alexandria, 665 
in Napoleonic War, 69^; and 
London Protocol (1852), roo- 3 > 
proposes Conference in Londtm on 
Luxemburg, 

Franco-German War, ii 7 -«* traoi- 
t imtfll continental policy* 

Russian Peace Terms in^Turiw, 
122 ; and German Cokm*^ 

. Mane in, 1395 Kaiseac idmfBsd by. 
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132; and the Entente Cordiahi 
I 33*"45 protests to Turkey, 135; 
intervenes in German-French dis- 
pute, 136 ; state of army in 1905-11, 
137-8; in 1914 war, 139-143 > 
declared guiltless of 1914 war, 149; 
attitude to default in German 
reparation payments, 160; and 
World Economic Conference, 1922, 

1 61; disapproval of occupation of 
Ruhr, 162 ; Labour Government in, 
166; and the Dawes Plan, 166-7; 
evacuates Rhineland, 172; favours 
Austro-German Customs Union, 
176 ; refuses Hitler’s challenge, 198 ; 
her efforts to return Germany to 
League of Nations, 199 ; stands by 
Austria, 202; her Naval Treaty 
with Germany, 206 ; relations with 
France deteriorate, 207; rejects 
Hoare-Laval Plan, 208 ; unpre- 
paredness for war, 208; refuses to 
drive Hitler out of Rhineland, 210 ; 
supplanted by Germany in Japanese 
relations, 213; re-arming, 216; 
her attitude to Austro-German 
union, 217-220 j her liabilities in 
support of Czechoslovakia, 222; 
the Munich Agreement, 223; her 
new attitude to Axis powers, 225 ; 
promises support to Poland, 226; 
her negotiations for treaty with 
Russia, 227; at war with Germany, 
228-235 

Entente Cordiale^ 134 
Epp, Colonel von, 154 
Etzberger, 141, 145, 152 
Eugene, Prince, 50 


Fashoda, 132 
Federal Government, 90 
Ferdinand, Archduke Franz, 139 
Ferdinand I, Emp., Archduke of 
Austria, 27 ; King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, 28, 38; negotiates for 
Emp, Charles V, 32; elected 
Emperor, 33; attitude to Protestan- 
tism, 36 

Ferdinand II (of Styria), Emp., 
hatred of Protestantism, 37 ; pro- 
claimed King of Bohemia, 38 ; his 
suppression of Protestantism, 38- 
39 a deposed, 39; elected Emperor, 
405 his army under Wallenstein, 
41; his Edict of Restitution, 42; 
attacked by Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, 43 ; attacked by France, 45 
Ferdii^d III, Emp., 45 
Ferdinand, Emp. of Austria, 89, 91 


Finland, 227 

Flanders, 141 

Foch, Marshal, 142-3-4-5 

Fourth Coalition of European Powers, 
7S 

Four-Year Plan, 214 

Fox, 62, 72 

France, unity in, compared with 
Germany, 21, 23; Charles V in- 
trigues against, 26; nfiakes peace 
with Charles V, 28; at war with 
Germany, 30; seizes fortresses of 
Metz, Toul and Verdim, 33; her 
wars of religion, 36-7; under 
Richelieu, 42-3; supports German 
Protestants, 4^-5 5 Lorraine in- 
corporated with, 51; and the 
Pragmatic Sanction, 52; and the 
War of the Austrian Succession, 53 ; 
entente with Austria, 54; and the 
Seven Years War, 55; peace with 
Germany, 56; revolution in, 595 
imigris from reach Germany, 60-2 ; 
dedares war on Austria 63 ; declared 
a Republic, 63; war with Germany 
and England, 64; gams west bank 
of Rhine, 65; appoints Napoleon 
Bonaparte to Anny of Italy, 65; 
Napoleon becomes master of, 67; 
traditional policy of, 67; engages in 
Napoleonic War, 70-1; hegemony 
of — over Rhineland states, 71-2; 
Prussia declares war on, 74 ; imposes 
Peace of Tilsit, 74; control of 
Austria, Prussia and Rhine Con- 
federation by, 75; example for 
Prussia, 76; at war with Austria, 
defeated in German War of 
Liberation, 78 ; superceded by 
Austria in new Confederation, 81 ; 
1830 revolution in, 87; 1848 
revolution in, 89; provides model 
for German National Assembly, 89 ; 
war with Austria, 94 ; under 
Napoleon III, 96; signatory to 
London Protocol of 1852, 100; 
Bismarck’s intrigues with, 106-7; 
asks for cession of Palatinate and 
Mainz, in; and the Luxemburg 
question, 113-5; and the Hohen- 
zoHem claim to Spanish throne, 
1 16; declares war on Prussia, 117; 
defeated in Franco-German War, 
118; isolated by Bismarck, 121; 
rapprochement with Russia, 124-5; 
indemnity paid by, 127; anti- 
German feeling of, 132; under- 
standing with Britain, 134; Entente 
Cor diale i 135; yields Congo terri- 
tory to Germany, 137; German 
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plans for war withj> 138; at war 
with Germany, 139-144; regains 
Alsace Lorraine, 148; post war 
army, 152; occupies East-Rhine 
towns, 157; friction with Britain 
over reparations, 160-1; occupies 
Ruhr, 162-3; accepts Dawes Plan, 
166; her loan to Germany, 167; 
evacuates Ruhr, 168; insists on 
reparations, accepts Young Plan, 
17 1 ; evacuates Rhineland, 172; 
oojects to German Customs Union 
with Austria, 176-7 ; accepts cancel- 
lation of war debts, 177 ; and 
Disarmament Conference, 188; re- 
action to Germany’s resignation 
from League, 198-9; stands by 
Austria, 202 ; loses Saar Valley 
plebiscite, 204; reactions to Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty, 206^1 
anti-British feeling in, 207-8 ; 
ratifys Franco-Soviet Pact, 209; 
ridicules Hitler’s peace plan, 210; 
her obligations to Czechoslovakia, 
222 ; enters negotiations for treaty 
with Britain and Russia, 227-8; 
declares war on Germany, 228; 
downfall of, 229; invaded by Alies, 
232 

Francis, Duke of Lorraine, 51 
Francis 11 , Emp., 25, 63, 66, 70, 72 
Francis, Ring of France, 28 
Francis Joseph, Emperor, 91, 93 
Franco-German War, 117-118 
Franco-Russian alliance, 133 
Frankfort, 72, 80, 82 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 22 
Frankfort Parliament, 90, 91, 92, 
96 

Franks, the 9, 10, 16 
Franco-Austrian entente, 54 
Frederick Barbarossa, Emp., 20 
Frederick I, King, of Prussia, 50 
Frederick II, (The Great) his 
character, 51; enters War of 
Austrian Succession, 52-4; and 
Convention of Westminister, 54; 
enters Seven Years War, 55-6; 
consolidates kingdom, 56-7; parti- 
tions Poland, 57-8, death of, 58 
Frederick II (Stupor Mundi), 20 , 21 
Frederick III, 23, 24 
Frederick VII, King of Denmark, 99, 

lOI 

Frederick, Elector of Saxony, 28, 31, 

32 

Frederick, Elector Palatine, 39, 40, 45 

Frederick, Kaiser, 120 

Frederick William I, King of Prussia, 

50 


Frederick William the “GreatElector,” 
_ 49^ 50 

Frederick William III, King of Prussia, 
refuses to join Third Coalition, 
70-2; defeated by Napoleon, 74; 
accepts Peace of Tilsit, 74; accedes 
to conscription, 76 ; and the War of 
Liberation, 78; preserves identity 
of Prussia, 82, Mettemich enlists 
support of, 85, 86; and Union of 
Germans, 105 

Frederick William IV, King of 
Prussia, weakness of, 89; refuses 
hereditary crown and title of 
Emperor, 91; his scheme for 
Federation of German States, 92-3, 
mental collapse of, 97 
Free Corps, 153 
French Revolution, 59, 87 
Frick, 190 

Friedland, Battle of, 74 
Fritsch, General von, 217 
Frontiers, adjustment of, 1919, 148 
Funk, 230 


Galicia, 58 

Gastein, Convention of, 106, 108 
Gaul, 9, 13, 65 
Geneva, 173, 176, 187, 199 
Genoa, x6i 

George I, King of England, 50 
George II, of England, 55 
George III, King of England, 70, 72 
German Workers Party, 154 
Germani, 12 

Germanic Confederation, 100, 101,201 

Gestapo, 193, 200, 229-30 

Gladstone, 118, 128 

Gbbbels, 184, 191-2, 229, 231-4 

Godwinson, Harold, 16 

Goethe, 146 

Golden Bull, 22 

Gbring, nominated President of Reich- 
stag, 186; Aiinistmal appointments, 
190; arrests Communists, 191; 
again becomes President of Reich- 
stag, 192; his Gestapo in Prussia, 
193 5 becomes Prime Minister, 194; 
establishes new Air Force, 205; 
denounces Locarno Treaty to 
Reichstag, 209; his Luftvjoffe des- 
troy Guernica, 212; takes control 
of Four-Year Plan, 214 
Grand Alliance, 50 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 51 
Great Britain — $e^ England 
Great Interregnum, 21 ^ 

Great War of the Revolution, 63 
Great War, (1914-18) ^39 ^ 
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Greece, I 35 j 234 
Greeks^ in Asia Minor, i 6 i 
Gregory VII, Pope, 20 
Grey, Sir Edward, 134-5 
GrOner, General, 1S1-2 
Guernica, 212 

Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
43^44 


Hacha, 224 
Hague, The, 177 
Hague, Conference, 171, 172 
Haldane, 136, 138-^ 

Halifax, Lord, 220 
Halle, University, 50 
. Hampden, 98 

Hanover, 71, 72, 74, 99, 102, 108, no 
Hanseatic League, 23 
Hapsburg, House of, 21 et seq; plan 
hereditary rule by, 38; Richelieu 
fears revival of, 4^, 43, rival of 
Hohenzollems, 48; and the Prag- 
matic Sanction, 51*2; division of 
territory of, 68-71 ; again in power, 
91; plan end to ICarageorgevitch 
dynasty’s pan-Serbian designs, 137 
Hardenberg, Prince von, 7 ^ 

Haugwitz, 71, 72, 74 
Henderson, Arthur, 172 
Henlein, Konrad, 221-2-3 
Henry II, King of France, 33, 67 
Henry III, Emp., 18, 20 (Henry the 
Black) 

Henry III, King of England, 21 
Henry IV, Emp., 18, 20 
Henry VI, Emp., 20 
Henry, Duke of Saxony, 16 
Henry of Navarre, King of France, 36 
Hermann (see Arminius) 

Herriot, 166 
Herding, Count, 141-2 
Herzegovina, 136-7 
Hesse, Landgrave of, 31, 32 
Himmler, Heinrich, 193, 231-2, 234 
Hindenburg, Field M^shal von, 14X ; 
becomes President, 169, 173-4, 
dissolves Reichstag, 175; is re- 
elected, 180; forces Brtining’s 
resignation, i8x ^ comes tinder 
thumb of Schleicher, X81-3; ap- 
points Papen Chancellor, X825 
dissolves Reichstag, X83 ; offers 
Hider Vice-Chancdlorslup, 1855 
accepts Papen’s resignation, 187; 
turns to Papen again, 189; under 
thumb of Hider, x89-X90-25 
humoured by Hider, 194 ; death of, 
X99 

Hindenburg, Oskar von, x8i 


Hider, Adolf, forms National Socialist 
Party, 1545 becomes Fnhrer^ 155 • 
organises S.A. 155 > begins Mein 
Kampfy X55 5 acclaims saboteurs X63, 
passed out of sight, 167 ; supported 
by industrialists and Schacht, 175; 
founds S.S,, 176; election success 
180 ; promises to support Coalition, 
X835 opposes Papen, 184; refuses 
Vice-Chancellorship, 185 5 nomin- 
ates Goring president of assembly, 
X865 opposes Papen, 187; new 
finances, x88; accepts Chancellor- 
ship, X89; appoints Nazis to key 
posts, 1905 wins election, 1915 
receives full power from Reichstag, 
1925 becomes Statthalter of Prussia, 
194; appoints Gdring Prime Mini- 
ster, 194; expounds foreign policy, 
196; withdraws Germany from 
League of Nations and Disarma- 
ment Conference, 1975 dissolves 
Reichstag, 1985 secures complete 
Nazi Reichstag, 198; holds plebi- 
scite on foreign policy, 1995 purges 
party leaders, 200; Austrian con- 
nections, 201 ; chosen as FUhter by 
plebiscite, 202; his purpose, 203; 
recovers Saar Valley for Germany 
2045 interviews Simon and Eden 
205; condemned by League of 
Nations, 205 ; ** no interference in 
Austria” 206; sends Ribbentrop 
to London, 206; Naval Treaty 
with Great Britain, 206; exploits 
Italo-Abyssmian dispute, 2075 re- 
pudiates Locarno Treaty, 208-9 i 
his peace plan, 2x0; denounces 
intemational control in Germany, 
210; friendship with Italy, 2Xt; 
intervenes in Spanish Cm War, 
2x1 ; sends “ volunteers ” to Spain, 
2x2; visits Mussolini, 212; estab- 
lishes ** Axis ”, 2X2 ; negotiates Anti- 
Comintem Pact with Japan, 2x35 
abrogates the Constitution, 213; 
ioaugurates Four-Year Plan, 214; 
plans Austrian Anschluss^ 2x6-75 
reorganises High Command, 2175 
his demands to Schuschnigg, 2x85 
proclaims Austria part of Reich, 
2195 begins ‘war of nerves’ 
against Czechoslovakia, 2225 signs 
Munich Agreement, 223 ; proclaims 
Bohemia and Moravia a German 
Protectorate, 224; sends ultimatum 
to Lithuania, 225; denounces 
Anglo-German Navd Agreement, 
226; makes * offer ’ to Danzig, 227; 
his request to Poles, 228 5 at height 
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of his power, 229 ; refuses to make 
peace, 232; imnes his successor, 
234; his death, 234 
Hitler Youth, 215 
Hoare, Sir Samuel, 208 
Hoheulohe, 133 

HohenzoUem Frederick, (Margrave 
of Brandeuburg), 48 
HohenzoUem, House of, 48, 49, 50, 
51 ^ 142 

Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, Prince 
Leopold, 1 16 

Holland, see Netherlands and Lose 
Countries 

Holstein, 98 et seq, \ Duke of, 41 
Holstein, Herr, 133 
Holy Roman Empire, founded, 16^185 
struggle with Papacy, 20; disinte- 
gration of, 215 revival of, 22-35 
end of, 24-5; after Thirty Years 
War, 595 extinction after Napole- 
onic War, 71-2 
Hoover, President, 178 
Hradschin of Prague, 39 
Hugenburg, leads Conservatives, 189^ 
190, 191, his party dissolved, 193, 


194 

Hungary, added to Bohemia, 23, 385 
collapse of, 92-3 5 is rebellious, 105 ; 
establishes Dual Monarchy with 
Austria, 1125 disintegration of Du^ 
Monarchy, 1425 part of econonoic 
Mittel-Europa^ 2145 Magyars wish 
to be included in, 221 ; and Munich 
Agreement, 223 . 

Hungary, Queen of, see Marta 
Theresa 

Huss, John, 23 


Imperial Chamber, 24 
India, 66 

Inflation, 159^ 1^4 
Ingoldstadt, University of, 37 
Innocent III, Pope, 20 
Innsbruck, 32 
Invasion of Normandy, 232 
Iron Front, 179, 180 
Isabella, Queen of Spam, no 
Islam, 135 

Italy, before the Holy Roman Empire, 
15; under Otto I, i6~i8j under 
Henry the Blade, i8; and Henry 
III, 20; French expelled fcom 
North of, 275 Napoleon in, 651 
Napoleon proclaimed king of, 70> 
Venetian lands removed from 
Austrian control, 71 S ^ 

Weeks War, 107-9 5 refuses alhance 
with Austria and France, 115J 


grievance against France over 
Tunis, 121, 1245 jSdendship wii 
Germany, 198; stands by Austria, 
201 ; conference held at Stress, 205 ; 
attacks Abyssinia, 207-8; I^gue 
of Nations impose sanctions on, 
207; her sovereignity in Abj^ssinia 
recognised by Germany, 21 1; her 
failure in Middle Bast,229 ; expelled 
from Aflican colonies, 230; in- 
vaded, sues for peace, 230-1 ; 
German resistance ceases in, 234 
See also Mussolini 
Italian Fascist R^ublic, 232 


James I, King of England, 39 
Jameson Raid, 133 
Japan, 134, 213, 228 
Jarres, 169 

Jellachich, General, 91 
Jena, Battle of, 74 
Jerome Bonaparte, 74 
Jesuits, 35, 37 
Jesus, Society of, 35 
Jews, 164, 190, 193, 2I5> 230 
Jodi, 235 

John, King of England, 20 
John XII, Pope, 16, 17, 18 
John Frcderidk, Elector, 32 
John Sigismund, Elector of Branden- 
burg, 49 

Joseph H, Emp.> 5S, 59 
Joseph, Father, 42, 43 
Jugo-Slavia, 136, 176, 210-2, 234 
Junkers, 95> 127* 129* 3t47> 1^3 


Kapp Putsch, 153 
Karageorgevitch dynasty, 137 
Karl dcr Grosse, see Charl&ns^ 
Kaunitz, 54 
Keitel, 217 

Kemal, Mustapha, x6i 
Keynes, Maynard, 156 
Kiderlen-Wdchter, 133 
Kid Canal, 106, 136, 138, 210 
Kbniggratz, 109 
KOnigsberg, 49 
Kreuz Partei, 95 
Krosigk* von, 235 
Kriiger, President, 133 
Ktdturkampff 125 


Labour flront, 193 
Lausanne, 177* 178 
Laval, Pierre, 205, 207, 208 
I^gue of Nations, Gennan;^ 82, 84 
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League of Nations (World), resem- 
blance to German League, 82, 84, 
86 ; supervisory rights in Germany, 
148 ; Germany denied membership 
of, 149 1 Germany becomes member 
of, 168 ; receives news of Hitler’s 
success, 173; considers plan for 
United States of Europe, 176; loses 
German respect, 177, Germany 
resigns from, 197; authority of, in 
Saar Valley, 204 ; condemns Hitler’s 
violation of Treaty of Versailles, 
205; imposes sanctions on Italy, 
207 ; condemns violation of Locarno 
Treaty, 2105 defied by Japan, 213; 
British faith in, 216; failure of, 
220, 2225 guardianship of Danzig, 
226 

League of Three Emperors, 12 1 

Leii)sig, 78 

Lenin, 146, 192 

Leo III, Pope, 10 

Leo VIII, Pope, 18 

Leopold I, Emp., 50 

Leopold II, Emp., 62 

Lewis the German, 9, 14 

Lewis, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 

27 

Ley, Robert, 193 
Liberation, War of, 78 
Liebknecht, Karl, 146 
Lithuanians, 49 

Lithuania gives up Memel, 225 
Lloyd George, 156, 160, 162 
Locarno Powers, 210 
Locarno Treaty, 168, 169, 208-9 
London Protocol (or Treaty), 100, loi, 
102 

Lorraine, 33, 51 
Lorrainers, 16 

Lotharingia, Middle Kingdom of, 
15 ) 33 ) 65 

Lothaire, Emp., 9, 14, 15 
Lombards, 10 
Louis the Great, 53 
Louis the Well-Beloved, 53 
Louis-Philippe, King of France, 89 
Louis XIV, King of France, 50, 67, 
118 

Louis XVI, King of France, 62, 63, 64 

Louis Bonapane, 72 

Low Countries, 229, 232 

Lubbe, Van der, 190 

Ludendorff, 141, 143, 153, 155, 168 

Llideritz, 128 

Luftwaffe^ 212, 229 

Luther, Martin, initiated reformation, 
24, 26 ; condemned by Pope, 26 ^ 
death of, 315 hiding place at 
Wartburg Castle, 85 


Lutherans, 34 et seq^ see also Protes- 
tants 

Lfitzen, 43 

Luxemburg question, 1 13-4-5 
Luxemburg, Rosa, 146 


MacDonald, Ramsay, 166, 205 
Magdeburg, 43, 44 
Maginot Line, 209 
Magna Carta, 20 
Makars, 17-18, 91, 220-1 
Mainz, 65, 86, iii; Archbishop of, 
22 

Mandated Territories, 149 
Marchand, 132 

Maria Theresa (Empress of Austria, 
Queen of Hungary), 51-5, 58, 78 
Marlborough, Duke of, 50 
Marx, Karl, 129 
Marx, William, 169 
Masatyk, Thomas, 221 
Maurice of Saxony, 32, 33 
Massena, General, 67 
Matthias, 38, 39 

Maximilian I, Bmp. (King of the 
Romans), 24 

Maximilian II, Emp., 36, 37 
Maximilian of Bavaria, 40, 43 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 45, 67 
Mein Kampf, 1 55 
Melancthon, 30 
Memel, Port of, 225 
Metternich, Prince von (Count) joins 
Castlereagh, 78 ; follows Napoleon’s 
lead, 81 j his creed, 825 system 
threatened, 84-5; technique con- 
trasted with European statesmen, 
S 6 ; system collapses, 87-95 death 
of, 93 ; his Bund, 1 12 
Metz, captured by French, 33 
Michaelis, X4X 
Miklas, 219 
Minden, battle of, 56 
Mohacs, 27 
Molotov, 228 

Moltke, von, 109, 117, 139 
Moltke, von (the second), 139 
Montgomery, 230 
Moravia, 220, 224 
Morocco, 135, 136, Sultan of, 134 
Moscow, 7$, 22S 
Mtlller, 181 
Munich, 53, 175, 223 
Mussolini, withdraws from Disarma- 
ment Conference, 1985 at Stresa 
Conference, 205; alleged to have 
made secret compact with Laval 
2075 sends daughter to Germany, 
establishes Rome-Berlin Axis, 212; 
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Visited by Hitler in Rome5 222: 
at Mumcha 223 ; imprisoned 230-1 : 
rescued by paratroopers* 232 
Mutmy of fleet, 142 
Alutual Assistance Agreement, 209 

Nwoleon Bomparte, and Great 
tiae Revolution, 63 et seal 
to Treaty of Campio Fonnio, 66; 
defeat by Nelson, 66; becomes 
First Consul of Republic, 67; and 

i reaty of LuneviUe, 68 ; reorganises 
German Empire, 68^; begins 
Napoleomc War, 70; becomes 
^uperor and King of Italy, 70; 

, victory^ at Austerlitz, 71: 
esteblishes his Confederation of the 
treaty with 
Fr^erwk WiUiin, 72; negotiates 
mth Fox, 72; his victory over 
Prussia, Peace of Tilsit, 74; intro- 
duces Code Napoleon to Confedera- 
tion, 75 ; ^scovers Stein’s intrigues, 
70; outwitted by Schamhorst, 77; 
Ms retreat from Moscow, 78; Ms 
defeat in War of Liberation, 78: 
result of his defeat, 80; Ms Con- 
federation poH^r foUowed by Met- 
temich, 81 ; Ms abolition of petty 
lordsMps, 87 

Napoleon III, 94, 96; Ms interviews 
with Bismarck, 106-7; approves I 
Bismark’s terms for Austria, no; 
asks for cession of Palatinate and 
Mainz, iii; asks for cession of 
Luxemburg, 114-55 Ms draft treaty 
sent to 77 ie Times by Bismark, 116 
National Assembly, 89, 146, 147, 152, 
^54 ■' 

National Debt paid off, 164 
National Liberal Party, 125, 128, 164 
National movement bom, 78 
National Socialist Party, 154 et seq 
National Socialist German Workers’ 
Paj^, 193 

Naval Treaty, Anglo-Geiman, 206 
Navy, Imperial German, 128 
Navy Law, 128 
Navy League, German, 128 
Nazis, early election failure, 168; 
successes, 173; supported by in- 
dustrialists, 175; use intimidation 
by S.A., 179; S.A. and S.S. dis- 
solved and revived, 179, 18 1; fct 
big poll, 180; ignore pledge to sup- 
port Coalition, 183 ; become largest 
party in Reichstag, 184; lose 
industrialist backing, 185; lose 1 


popul^ity, 186 ; financed by Wolffs 
Thyssens 188 ; given important 
posts bv Hitler, 190; arm S.A. 
and S.S., 190; win election by 
terrorism, 191; expel Communist 
and Social Democrat Members* 
1915 mtimidate CathoHc Members, 
192; suppress Social Democrat 
party, 193 ; confiscate Trade Union 
tunas, 1935 establish Gestapo, 103: 
initiate ‘‘single party ” poliqr" 
193-45 institute totalitarian rule 
1945 s^tOT, fill Reichstag, 
198; hold plebiscite on foreign 
pohcy, 199; revolt in the Party, 
199-200; Purge, 200-1 ; in Austria, 
201, 218 ; revolution complete, 202; 
technique, 204; Nuremberg Rally 
of, 214; religious opposition to, 
215 ; enter Austria, 219 ; in Sudeten- 
land, 221 ; enter Czechoslovakia, 
224; in Danzig, 227; record of 
aduevement, 229;. atrocities, 230; 
see also Hitler 
Nelson, 66, 71 

Netherlands, 15, 24, 30, 36, 63, 114, 
1435 229, 232 

Netherlands, King of, 114 
Neurath, von, 189, 194 
New Guinea, 128 
New Order, 178 
Nicholas I, C^, 87 
Nidiolas 11, Oar, 132, 134, 136 
NiemOUer, 216 
Nihilists, 124 
Nikolsburg, 109 

Non-Aggression Pact, Polish-German, 
199, 226 

North German Confederation, 112— 5 
Norway, 229 
Noske, 145-6, 152 
Nuremberg, 214 

Obrenovitch, 137 

Occupation, Army of, 148, 157, 162, 
172 

Olmtitz, 93, 96, 104 
Orange, House of, 65 
Otto I (the Great), founded Holy 
Roman Empire, 16; crowned at 
Pavia, 17; deposed Pope John, 18; 
^mded^Roman affairs to Pope Leo 

Ottoman Empire, 132, 135, 137 
Ottoman Turks, 28 


PAcanc Islands, 128 
Palatine;, Elector, 37 
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Palatine of the Rhine, Count, 23 
Palatinate, Bavarian, in, 163, 168 
Palestine, 135 
Pan-Germans, 132-3 
Papen, von, revives S.A. and S.S., 
179, 180; becomes Chancellor, 
182-35 becomes Reich Commis- 
sioner, 184; weak parliamentary 
position of, 186-7; his resignation 
accepted, 187; intrigues against 
Schleicher, 188; becomes Vice- 
Chancellor to Hitler’s Chancellor, 
189; makes GSring Minister of the 
Interior of Prussia, 190, 191 5 
allowed to remain at post, 194; 
just misses ‘ purge 200 
Party of the Cross, 95 
Paul I, Czar, 66, 67 
Paul III, Pope, 31 
Pavia, 17 

Permanent Court of International 
Justice, 177 
Persia, 135 
Peter III, Czar, 56 
Peters, Karl, 128 
Philip II of Spain, 33, 35, 3 ^ 
Piedmontese, 65 
Pilsudski, 198, 226-7 
Pitt, 55-6, 62 

Pitt, William (the yotmger), 64, 66, 
7O5 72 

Poland, in the war of Polish Succes- 
sion, 50; is partitioned, 57-85 
Prussia loses gains in 745 revolt in 
1836, 1025 Russians miven from, 
1395 friendly with Germany, 1985 
and Munich Agreement, 223 5 
Mutual Assistance Pact with Great 
Britain, 2265 and the Corridor, 
227-8 5 Germany invades, 228, new 
partition of, 229 
Poincar6, 160, 161, 162, 166 
Polish Succession, War of, 50 
Pomerania East, 49 
Pomerania, West, 45 
Port Arthur, 134 
Pragmatic Sanction, 51, 52 
Prague, Castle of, 39 
Pr^e, Defenestration of, 39 
Princes, Chamber of, 22 
Protectionist tariffs, 126-7 
Protestants, origin of name, 305 under 
Maurice of Saxony, 325 and the 
Peace of Augsberg, 345 and the 
Counter-Revolution, 35; and the 
Ecclesiastical Reservation, 365 
Catholic reaction to, 375 political 
successes, 38 5 and the Thirty 
Years War, 395 the Protestant 
Union, 39 5 effect of divisions in, 40 5 


against Wallenstein, 41 5 supported 
by Gustavus Adolphus, 43 5 and the 
Thirty Years War, 445 position 
after the Thirty Years War, 465 
in Silesia, 535 hold majority in 
Diet, 695 under EQtler, 215-6; 
see also Lutherans 
Protestant Union of Germany, 39 
Prussia, and Hohenzollem House, 
48 et seqi Duchy of acquired by 
Brandenburg, 49, 50; and Freder- 
ick II, 515 invades Silesia, 52-35 
and War of Austrian Succession, 
53-4 5 supported by England, 55-6 5 
genius of Frederick II, 55-7 5 
and partition of Poland, 58 5 and her 
growth, 58, 815 withdraws from 
French war, 65; position streng- 
thened by Treaty of Lun6ville, 
68-9 5 attitude to Austria, 70-1 ; is 
humiliated by Napoleon, 72; Jena 
and Friedland, 745 terms of Peace 
of Tilsit, 745 debt to French 
example and inspiration, 76 5 reform 
of army, 76-75 and war of Libera- 
tion, 785 and German League of 
Nations, 83-45 crushes Liberalism, 
85-6-75 Zollverein formed in, 885 
humiliation of Olmtitz, 93, 975 
reorganisation of army, 97-98 5 and 
London Protocol, 100-2 5 seizure of 
Schleswig-Holstein, 103-6 ; effi- 
ciency of army, 1075 war with 
Austria, 1085 Treaty of Prague, 
109-1105 and North German Con- 
federation, 1125 war with France, 
116-7 
Pym, 98 


Radetsky, Marshal, 91, 93 
Rapallo Treaty, 161 
Rastadt, 66 

Rathenau, Walter, 15, 20, 179 
Ratisbon, Electors at, 42-35 Diet of, 

68-9 

Rechberg, Chancellor, 102, 104, 105 
Reformation, 24, 34, 85 
Regency, Council of, 27 
Reich Labour Service, 215 
Reichsbank, 126 
Reichsbanner, 179 
Reichsmark, 166 
Reichstag, Bismarck’s, 113 
Reichstag fire, 190 

Reichswehr:, formed, 1525 sui)presses 
Communists, 152-3 5 Hitler in, 1545 
behaviour of, 155-6 and Schleicher 
1825 Prussian Ministers threatened 
with, 1845 Schleicher, Minister of. 
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188; von Blombergs Minister of, 
189-19O3 194; and SA., 199-200; 
and Hitler, 202; expanded, 206; 
replaced by Weknnacht^ 217 
Reinsurance Treaty, 124, 125 
Religion, Wars of, 36 
Reparations, and war guilt, 149, 150; 
total amount of, 156-8, payment of, 
159; Poincar^ on, 160; non-pay- 
ment of, 161; deliveries in kind 
stopped, 162-3 ; and inflation, 165 ; 
Dawes Plan for, 166-8, French 
insistance on, 170-r; cancellation 
of, 177-8 

Reparations Inter-AUied Commission, 
liability to be fixed by, 150 ; amount 
decided by, 156-7 ; German reaction 
to, 158-9; calls for sanctions, 162; 
and Dawes Plan, 167 
Republic, French, 66 
Restitution, Edict of, 42 
Rheims, 235 

Ribbentrop, 206, 210, 228 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 21 
Richelieu, Cardinal, all powerful in 
France, 42; promises help to King 
of Sweden, 43; and conquest of 
Alsace, 44-5; policy of, 67 
R 5 hm, 155, 175-6-95 181, 191, X99- 
200 

Roman Law, 13 
Rome, 12-16, 28, 222 
Rommel, 230, 232 
Roon, von, 97, 109 
Rossbach, 56 
Roumania, 141, 176, 234 
Rudolf, Count of Hapsburg, 21, 22 
Rudolf II, Emp., 38 
Ruhr, Communists suppressed, 153; 
threatened with occupation, 158- 
j6o; occupied by French and 
Belgians, 162-3; evacuated, 168; 
industrialists subsidise Hitler, 175 
Ruhrort, 157 
Rimciman, Lord, 222 
Runstedt, 232 
Rupert, Prince, 40 
RusseU, Lord John, loi 
Russia, threatens Frederick the Great, 
55-6; partitions Poland, 57-8; and 
London Protocol, 100; suppresses 
revolt in Poland, 102; and Bismarck 
106; the Drei-Kaiser-Bund, 121; 
war with Turkey, 12 1-2; secret 
pact wi^ Bismarck, 124; defeated 
by Japan, 1345 136; in I 9 i 4 ^^9 
139; Bolshevik Revolution and 
withdrawal from war, 141 5 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 141, I 495 
Lenin, 146; the Rapallo Treaty, 


161 ; Communist Party in, 192-3 ; 
becomes member of Lea^e of 
Nations, 205; Mutual Assistance 
Agreement with France signed, 
209; intervenes in Spain, 21 1; and 
Anti-Comintern Pact, 213; Hitler 
copies Five-Year Plan of, 214 ; treaty 
with Czechoslovakia, 222 ; not 
invited to Munich coriference, 233; 
Britain and France negotiating 
treaty with, 227-S ; Treaty of 
Friendship with Germany, 228; 
Germany invades, 229-231; cap- 
tures Berlin, 234; and defeat of 
Germany, 235 


Saar Valley, I49> 202-3-4 
Sadowa, 109, iii 
Salisbury Lord, 128 
Salonika, 122 
Sanctions, 207, 208, 21 1 
Saxe- Weimar, Duke of, 85 
Saxons, 10, 16, 55, 103 
Saxony, Duke of, 22 
Saxony, 43 ^ 753 108, no, 191 
Saxony, Elector of, 68 
Saxony, King of, 74 
Scharnhorst, 76, 77 
Scheidemann, 145, 150 
Scheldt, 9, 63 
Schiller, 146 

Schacht, Dr., opinion of Young 
plan, 171; supports Nazi Party, 
175; and Lausanne Plan, 178; 
controls currency, 214; economic 
solicitude for S.E. Europe, 229; 
removed from office, 230 
Schleicher, General Kurt von, iSi; 
becomes ’ Commander-in-Chief, 
182-3-4; new intrigue, 187; be- 
comes Chancellor, 187-8; resigns, 
189, killed by S.S. men, 200 
Schleswig-Holstein, question, 98; de- 
pendencies of Danish Crown, 99 > 
and London Protocol, 100 ; question 
re-opened, loi ; joint occupation by 
Austria and Prussia, 103; separate 
occupation, 105-6 ; disturbed condi- 
tions in, 108 ; finally setded, no 
ScMeffer, Count von, 138-9 
Schmalkalde, League of, 30, 31 
Schuschnigg, 217-93 224 ^ 

Schutz Stafiel (Black Shirts), 176, 
183, 190, 191 ^ . 

Schwarzenberg, Prmce von, 90> 93 
Sebastopol, 122 
Separatists, 163, 168 
Servia, 136, 137 
Seven Weeks War, 109 
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Seven Years War^ 55 
Severing, 184 
Seyss-Inquart, 218-9 
Shaw, Bernard (quoted), 12 
Sidly, 230 
Siegfried Line, 217 
Sigismund, Emp., 23, 48 
Silesia, 52-5, 148 
Simon, Sir John, 205 
Sixth Army, 231 

Social Democrats, support 1914 war, 
139 i demand responsible govern- 
ment, 140, 1425 set up provisional 
Government, 1445 Germany imder, 
145 et seq.; second to Monarchists 
in Election, 168 , join Radicals, 1695 
support Briining, 174 ; lose members 
to Communists, 1795 backed by 
Unions, 181 ; minority in Prussian 
Diet, 184; oppose Gating as 
President of Reichstag, 186; ob- 
struct Hitler, 189, 191, 192; 

persecuted by Nazis, 193, 215 ; vote 
for Hitler’s re-armament policy, 
196 i in Austria, 217 
Social Democratic Party, influence of 
Das Kapital on, 129; Reichstag 
rejects bill for suppression of, 1305 
growth of, 13 1, suppressed, 193 
Social Insurance, 130, 13 1 
Socialism, 128-5^130, 145 
Socialists, National, 154, 162-35 

Party, 173 
Somme, 140 

Sophia, mother of George 1 , 40 
Spain, conditions in 15th century, 
23-4 5 Charles V in, 31 5 is spearhead 
of militant Catholicism, 355 the 
Armada, 365 held in check by 
France, 455 agrees to Pragmatic 
Sanction, 525 war of Spanish Suc- 
cession, 50, 52 5 vnthdraws from war 
with France, 655 defeat at Cape 
Trafalgar, 715 revolution in, 1165 
Fascist rebellion in, 2115 Guernica 
destroyed by Luftwaffe^ 212 
Spanish Succession, War of, 50, 52 
Spartacists, 146 
Speyer, Diet of, 30 
Stahlhelm, 158, 162, 179, 191 
Stalin, 205 
Stalingrad, 231 
Storm-troopers, 191, 192 
St. Petersburg, 56 
Stein, Baron von, 76, 82 
Strasser, Gregor, 183, 185-8, 199, 200 
Stresa Conference, 205 5 Powers, 207 
Stresemann, Gustav, becomes chan- 
cellor, 164-55 diplomatic triiimphs, 
167-8 5 Monarchists dislike his 


policy, 1695 works to free Germany 
of Allied controls, 170-1-2 5 death 
of, 1735 his faith in League of 
Nations, 177 

Sturm Abteilung (S.A.) organised, 
1555 enlarged, 1765 mentioned, 
179^ 190-1 ; disbanded, 199-200 

Stuttgart, 92 
Suabians, 16 

Sudeten Germans, 220-223 
Suvaroff, 67 

Sweden, 43, 45-6, 55-6, 100, 102 
Switzerland, 15, 67 


Tacitus, Germantai 12 
Talleyrand, 68 
Tariffs, 126 
Thalmann, 169, 180 
Thirty Years War, 39-46 
Thyssens, 188 
Tilly, Count, 40-44 
TmeSf Thep 117 

Tirpitz, Grand Admiral, 132, 138, 
140, 141 
Togoland, 128 
Toul, seized by French, 33 
Toulon, 6 j. 

Trade Unions attacked, 193 
Treaty of Berlin, 136 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 141, 149 
Treaty of Bucharest, 141 
Treaty of Campo Formio, 66 
Treaty of Friendship, 228 
Treaty of Lundville, 68, 70, 71 
Treaty of Passau, 33 
Treaty of Prague, 109, iii 
Treaty of Tilsit, 74 
Treaty of Verdun, 9, 15 
Treaty of Versailles 
See Versailles 

Treaty of Vienna, 80, 81, 103 
Treaty of Utrecht, 50 
Treaty of Westphalia, 46, 49 
Trent, Council of, 31, 35 
Trfeves, 655 Archbishop of, 225 
Prince-Archbishop of, 62 
Triple Alliance, 124 
Tudor House of, 32, 34 
Tugenhwid^ 77 
Tunis, 121, 124 
Tunisia, 230 

Turkey, battle of Mohacs, 27 5 
attacks Vienna, 28, 305 Austria’s 
tentacles reach frontier of, 82 5 
general flare up in, 1225 Russian 
peace terms imposed on, 1225 
German desi^s on, 135-65 defeat 
by Balkan Allies, 137 5 beaten out of 
war, 142 5 imder Mustapha Kemal, 
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161 i Mutual Assistance Pact with 
Great Britain^ 229 
Turk, Younga Revolution, 132, 136 
Tyrol, 32, 71, 234 

U-BOAT campaign, 140, 229 
Ulm, 72 

Unemployment, 176, 195 
United States of Europe, 173, 176 
United States of Germany, 110-2 


Vatican, 215 
Venice, Republic of, 70 
Verdun, 33, 63, 140 
Versailles, Palace of, 118 
Versailles, Treaty of, terms, 147, 153, 
1765 National Socialist Pai^ de- 
mand repudiation of, 154 j no 
precise figure for reparations in, 
156; Stresemann pursues ‘*ful- 
fihnent” policy, 165, 170; Nazis 
winning support for repudiation of, 
173-5 1 one servitude removed, 1 88 j 
Hitler determined to free country 
from, 195^6-7, 203, 206-165 Great 
Britain ^ing to abate rigour of, 
1985 and Saar Valley, 2045 Hitler 
violates, 205, 208-9, 210, 2255 
embargo on Anschluss by, 222 
Victoria, Queen, 99 
Vienna, attacked by Ottoman Turks, 
28 5 in War of Austrian succession, 
535 Austria controlled firom, 59; 
occupied by Napoleon, 715 Con- 
gress of 80-15 revolution in, 89 j 
control regained, 91 5 diplomacy of, 
965 Treaty of, 1035 and Bismarck, 
104-55 and Seven Weeks War, 
108-95 Mussolini’s threat to, 2125 
Hitler in, 219 5 captured by Russians, 

VoMscher Beobachter» 155 
Voltaire (quoted), 24 


Wallenstein, drives King Chnstian 
out of Germany, 41 5 removed firom 
command, 42 5 at battle of Lutzen, 
43 5 assassinated, 44 J ‘‘ treason ” of, 
46 

War Debt, cancellation of, 177-8 
War, The Great, I 39 -I 44 
War, The Second Great, 228-235 
Wars of Religion, 46 


Warsaw, Grand Duchy of, 74, 75 
Wartburg, Castle of, 85 
Wartburg Festival, 85 
Wehrmacht, 217, 231 
Weimar, 146 

Weimar Coalition, 169, 180 
Weimar Republic, fist meeting of 
Assembly, 146^5 difficulties of, 
152-3-45 Hitler’s plans for, 1555 
reparations difficulties, 156, et seq; 
trusted by Britain and France, 167 5 
threat to, 168-95 world regard for, 
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